


Odd i Lots 








Y purchasing 10 shares of stock of the leading companies in 10 


diversified industries, 


greater margin of safety is obtained 


than by purchasing 100 shares of any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise in which any industry might be 
affected, but it is unlikely that ten industries would be affected 


simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in Odd Lots are explained in an 


interesting booklet. 


Ask for M.W. 261 
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Securities Garried on Conservative Margin 





Weekly 
Stock Letter 


—pointing out economic con- 
ditions that may have a vital 
bearing upon the course of 
security prices. 


Sent gratis on request for M. W. 4 


Out-o f-Town 
Accounts 


A special department of our 
organization is completely 
equipped to give a prompt 
and effective service to out-of- 
town clients. : 


We invite correspondence 


Josephithal & Co 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway 


New York 


Telephone Rector 5000 
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HE protection of the food supply of a large city is so vital that the 
cold storage business becomes an essential industry. 


The Manhattan Refrigerating Company has been successfully 
engaged in the cold storage business for 32 years. Its plant is 
located in the heart of the Gansevoort and West Washington 
Market districts of New York City and the tracks of the New York 
Central Railroad direc.ly serve its loading platforms. 


The First Mortgage 514% Bonds, due July 1, 1941, of this Company, 
secured by New York City real estate, in the opinion of Counsel, are 
a legal investment for Trust Funds in New York. They are priced at 
9714 and interest to yield the investor. 


5.75% 


Send for circular and booklet W-561 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
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Owners’ actual records 
of White mileages~ 
72 Whites have run 50 0,000 miles and more each 
384 have run between300,000and 300,000 mileseach 
oss 4 aa O51 have run betweenZO00,000 and 300,000 miles each 


earth at the equator. 
. . ]t is more than the total miles of 


vate 10 tmey te dtxreefom 1B have run between150,000 ana 200,000 miles each 
4.959 have run betweenIOO,000 and 150,000 miles each 


New York to San Francisco. 


giving the astounding total~ 


male” stand out” more lerly ‘and 8024 Whites have run 1O 0, 000 miles and more each 
‘orcefully non lance sheet. 
Here White is a synonym for profit. 


Our new “300,000 Miles and More’ booklet is just out, 
with the names of all the owners and the number of Whites 
each owns in each mileage classification. You will find 
leaders in all industries, firms in your own line of business, 
your neighbors, your business associates. We will gladly 
send the booklet free. Write for it, 


Truck Chassis 


Before you buy a 

truck or a bus see el 51 F 

the Whites at any — Model 40A — 314-Ton..........-000eee00 00+ 4.350 
= our meg A — Ene sane ° 
branches or 500 — Ree. ad Bayan A bodies and hoists available) 
dealers. There is a Bus Chassis 

White model to Model 53 16 to 21 passengers......... $4,250 
meet every trans- le 25 to 29 passengers.......-- 5,350 
portation need. (All prices f, 0. b. Cleveland) 


WHITE 


and WHI’ E 
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No owner will operate a truck fl, Col | 
or bus long enough to run 


100,000 miles ’ unless those 
miles are money-earning miles 





100,000 miles— White miles—mean 
more than an exceptionally long dis- 
tance; more than an exceedingly dur- 
able, well-built, well-serviced motor 
truck or bus. 


They mean unusual profits. They mean 
net earnings—in excess of all costs. 
They mean continued earnings long 
after the original cost has been writ- 
ten off the books. 


200,000 miles mean all that—doubled. 
300,000 miles mean all that—trebled. 
Soon... . Picture the earnings of the 
scores of Whites that have exceeded 
509,000 miles. Then picture what 
these mileages would mean in your 
own business, knowing your average 
mileages for a week or a month or a 
year. 


White 100,000-mile records are not 
isolated performances, not special 
achievements under especially favor- 
able conditions. Whites, by the thou- 
sand, exceed 100,000 miles with a reg- 
ularity that makes it standard per- 

All models do it. They 
do it in all lines of business. They do 


it everywhere, under all conditions of 
load, road, weather and climate. They 
doit in fleets and in single installations. 


More than 8,000 Whites have run 
100,000 miles and more. More than 
1,400 have run 200,000 miles or more. 
More than 400 have exceeded 300,000 
miles. The original cost of most of 
these 8,024 Whites has been written 
off the owners’ books And these 
mileages are actual owners’ figures. 
They do not include many hundreds 
of additional Whites that have passed 
100,000 miles, but whose owners have 
not sent us accurate records. Neither 
do they mirror the splendid earning 
records of thousands of Whites that 
have been serving dependably for ten, 
twelve, fourteen years, carrying their 
pay loads, without reaching the 
100,000-mile mark. 


This record, published annually, 
stands alone. No other truck manu- 
facturer has ever published such a 
volume of evidence of dependability, 
long lifeand continuous earning power. 
No other truck manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


In light delivery service 100,000 miles 
means millions of packages delivered at 
lowest cost. Whites build business and 
swell profits. 


Some White Busses have run more than 

500,000 miles. More than 200,000 miles 

for a White Bus is usual performance. 
nd they are all money-earning miles. 





Translate 100,000 miles into the terms of 
any sort of hauling—tons, yards, pack- 
ages, cases or gallons—and the meaning 
is always money earned. fe 


In service where loads are heavy and hauls 
are short it may take many years for a 
truck to run 100,000 miles. Hundreds of 
White Dump Trucks have passed this 
mark and are still earning, 


CLEVELAND 


TRUCKS 


BUSSES 
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You Can Buy Good Securities 


In Small or Large Lots on 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS 


Ask for Booklet MW-6 which explains our plan and terms 


Odd Lots of Stocks bought outright for 
cash or carried on conservative margin 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Gold Bonds 





Years of successful experience for both house and clients have 
served to foster the unusually close relationship between this 
institution and those who purchase our bonds. 


The fact that many who have dealt with us over a long period 
of time buy these bonds exclusively, attests the value of the 
services we render as well as the character of the securities 


we sponsor. 


6% & 612% 


Normal Income Tax Up to 12% & 2% Paid by Borrower 


Federal Bond & 
_ Mortgage Company 


[1798] 


FEDERAL BOND & MORTGAGE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Announcement 





@x9|N order to correct a general misconception (which 
,1£| is quite natural) the publisher desires to an- 
nounce that The Magazine of Wall Street and 
ve ss] The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, Inc., 
are two entirely separate and distinct organizations 
under two separate and distinct managements and are 
affiliated in no way whatever. 











G Mr. Wyckoff has for the past six years devoted him- 
self more and more to the interests of The Richard 
D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, Inc. On the other hand, 
the management which built and made The Magazine 
of Wall Street the leading investment organization in 
the country today, is conducting this publication and 
The Investment and Business Forecast, as heretofore. 


@ The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, Inc., stands 
on its own record, the same as the other services which 
advertise in The Magazine of Wall Street. And, it 
occupies the same position in regard to The Magazine 
of Wall Street as do all other financial services who are 
privileged to use our advertising columns. 
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Publisher 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


Safe Cities— , 
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MITH BONDS are safe bonds because the first mortgages behind 
Smith Bonds are fundamentally sound. They are fundamentally 
sound because they are based upon the economic law of supply and 

demand—the demand for modern apartment buildings and modern office 
buildings in the great centers of population in the eastern United States. 


These cities are old, conservative and prosperous. Their growth is continu- 
ous and substantial, yet not spectacular. They “make haste slowly,” but 
their progress is real and lasting. 


Consider the towering skylines of these cities, and their vastness as pictured 
by the airplane camera. Large, new, modern structures have risen to re- 
place those which had outlived the earlier generations for which they were 
built. Increasing populations, and increasing land values in the principal 
residential and business districts, have made these structures an economic 
necessity. 


It is the first mortgage on such an income-producing building, and on the 
land which it occupies, that constitutes the security for each issue of 
Smith Bonds. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds are available on properties in Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Albany—safe cities; safe bonds. You 
may invest in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, and in 2 to 10-year 
maturities. The yield is 612%, and each issue is protected by safeguards 

that have resulted in our record of no Joss to any investor in 


53 years. 
1 Send your name and address on the form below for our book- 
? Q)| — lets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and “How to Build 
an Independent Income.” . 


he EF H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
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PUBLISHED BY Be, MANAGING EDITOR 
C. G. WYCKOFF s) +. E. D. KING 


INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


Are Business Conditions Changing?—Money Rates Less 
Firm—Advantages of Convertible Bond in the Present 


Market—Four Promising Groups—The Market Prospect 


RIOUS indications at hand, cov- ordinarily, owing to the impairment of pur- 
ering business conditions during chasing power caused by the decline in farm 
the past two weeks, reveal a_ products. A long-range forecast would be 
rather sudden shift in sentiment hazardous but from present indications, it 
from optimisim to at least a con- appears that the industrial activity hoped 
servative attitude. The steel in- for during the balance of the year will be 
dustry, which is still the most satisfactory somewhat less than expected, leaving the 
barometer, reports a shrinkage in demand possibility open for a still further decline in 
from various quarters and production is be- the early part of next year. Still, it must be 
ing curtailed though the reduction is as yet remembered that the present level of indus- 
not large. The continuous downward trend trial and business activity is very high and 
in the price of building materials indicates that the volume might be reduced without in 
both the extent to which building operations any way bringing on a condition of depres- 
have fallen and the certainty that construc- sion. Furthermore, reduction of output at 
tion and building activities will not reverse this time should provide an opportunity for 
their downward trend in the near future. moving excess stocks during the next few 
Steel, of course, is being affected by this months and thus removing what without 
situation as well as by a drop in demand such a development might become a source 
from the automotive and agricultural imple- of real danger. It goes without saying that 
ment industries. the future of business in this country next 
Prices for agricultural commodities, not- year will depend on whether or not business 
ably cotton, have continued to decline and men realize the possibilities in the situation 
are about 15% below those of a year ago. and prepare themselves for a more conserva- 
Wholesale prices are also sliding and though _ tive policy than they have followed this year. 
there have been recent increases in clothing, 
metals and fuels, these have not been suffi- we 
cient to offset declines in agricultural and ; P 
miscellaneous products. The general price MONEY HE hardening tendency in 
level is now about 2% under that of last RATES money noted during Aug- 
year this time. Cost of living has been _ust and September is dis- 
slightly reduced, about 2%. appearing. While rates have not declined, 
Large summer business is now accounted except call money, offerings have increased 
for in part by anticipation of normal autumn to the point where supply and demand seem 
needs, and the present tendency toward about matched. Decline in security prices 
lower manufacturing output may be re- has reduced the amount of loans, the latest 
garded as a reflection of a certain degree of figure showing brokers’ loans to be around 
over-production. This situation is rendered 2.7 billions, a reduction of 70 millions. Prob- 
perhaps more disturbing than it would abiy, a further decline will be witnessed as a 
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result of the continued market weakness. 
Commercial paper is not in the same demand 
as recently though the general volume in 
circulation is still large. Owing to the drop 
in commodity and security prices, the outlook 
for lessened business activity and the smaller 
volume of new investment offerings, it is not 
likely that money rates will again increase 
this year. Rather, the outlook is for some 
softening. In this connection, the recent 
firming tendency among high-grade bonds is 
significant as it would seem to indicate that 
institutional buyers believe we have seen the 
crest of the higher money rate wave. 


RE 


HE advantage of 
holding convertible 
bonds, rather than 
the stocks into which they are convertible, 
becomes apparent in a market such as the 
present. Examination of the recent market 
action of this type of bond indicates that 
while they have declined somewhat, in sym- 
pathy with the general market, the loss has 
not averaged more than a point or two. In 
other words, while in a rising stock market 
a convertible bond will sell in accordance 
with the price of the stock into which it is 
convertible, in a declining market it pays 
little attention to this feature, selling on a 
pure investment basis. It will be seen then 
that a convertible bond, bought at an attrac- 
tive price, offers two advantages (1) an 
opportunity for profit, as its stock advances, 
and (2) a safeguard against material loss, 
in the event the market declines. Investors 
ought to recognize more than they do the 
uniaue advantages of sound convertible 


bonds. 


CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 


KE 


FOUR PROMISING T is significant 
GROUPS that the break- 

down of specu- 
lation for the rise in the stock market had 
comparatively little effect on four groups: 
petroleum, coal, sugar and textiles. None of 
these groups participated in the rising 
markets of the past two or three years. 
Hence, it is logical that they should have 
been more or less immune to the recent dras- 
tic market decline which involved principally 
those issues which have for long held the 
center of the speculative stage. As pointed 
out in another article in this issue, the long- 
range outlook for sound petroleum stocks is 
more favorable than at any time in their 
history. Of the coal securities, those repre- 
senting anthracite properties are in excellent 
shape owing to the fact that they will be 


immune to labor difficulties for nearly five 
years, that there will, therefore, be no inter- 
ruption in the normal and profitable demand 
for this fuel. Bituminous coal properties 
have profited from the British coal strike 
and will make a good showing at least in this 
year. Looking further ahead, conditions 
will depend on the relations between employ- 
ers and miners but from present indications, 
the strife which has marked this industry 
for a number of years will not be in such 
prominence. Cotton textile manufacturers 
are in an unexpectedly good position owing 
to the great drop in prices for raw cotton. 
With cheaper materials available to the gen- 
eral public, buying is almost certain to be 
stimulated and this should give rise to much 
more active manufacturing conditions later 
on. Sugar securities likewise merit atten- 
tion from a long range viewpoint as these 
companies have passed through the most 
unfavorable aspects of their difficulties. 
Next year should witness an improvement in 
price of raw sugar and therefore in earn- 
ings. 


PE 


MARKET ECENT action of the 
PROSPECT market shows profes- 
sionals to be in com- 
plete control, with the public as heretofore 
standing on the side lines. After enjoying 
a technical rally from the recent extensive 
decline, the market has settled down to a 
waiting affair with transactions considerably 
reduced. Although there is a tendency to 
lay some stress on the elections as a market 
factor, it is to be doubted this will exercise 
permanent influence, unless either’ the 
Democrats or Republicans score a decided 
victory. Since, at this writing, it seems that 
the opposition party has the edge, it might 
be argued that if the election has any effect 
at all it will be bearish to the extent to which 
the Democratic party is victor. The more 
fundamental influence, however, is the down- 
ward trend of business which will probably 
culminate in a fairly substantial setback by 
Spring. With this prospect in view, it is 
difficult to see the possibility for an impor- 
tant market advance though technical ral- 
lies, of course, will occur from time to time. 
Among the market groups, the oils, sugars, 
coal and textile stocks, and some of the 
railway shares seem in the firmest position. 
Analysis of the general market, however, 
indicates that the majority of stocks are still 
too high in view of the probable change in 
business conditions. In the meantime, in- 
terest is slowly turning from stocks to bonds, 
the latter being favored by the prospect for 
lower monev rates. 
Monday, November 1, 1926. 
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The Right Answer is Required if 


Hi 1g h Tar iff America is to Hold Her Trade 


r Supremacy —Facts Revealed by 


Fr ee Trade @ The Magazine of Wall Street's 


Questionnaire 
By OES a new trade dispensation impend for the United States? 
Great wars produce economic convulsions of a fundamental nature. The 
greatest of wars can hardly be without proportional consequences. That it 
caused chaos in the world of trade, we all know, but not even yet do we clearly 


Theodore M. Knappen 


Sen. Oscar Underwood 
of Alabama 


perceive what are to be its lasting effects. 
With a Yet, rising like a new volcanic island-peak out of the smoke and fire of an upheaval 
of the earth’s crust, stands out the momentous fact of the transformation of the 


Special Statement by 


United States from a considerable debtor in world trade to the most extensive 
creditor nation the world has ever known. If the great war had left all things else 


unchanged this reversal of the poles of international credit would have been enough 

















ENATOR UNDER- 
WOOD is_voluntar- 
ily retiring from Congress 
next March although only 
64, after 32 consecutive 
years of service in that 
body, first in the House and 
later in the Senate. No 
member of Congress ex- 
ceeds him in his knowledge 
of tariffs and he is the chief 
expounder in the Senate of 
the low tariff point of view. 
He has recently returned 
from Europe, more con- 
vinced than ever that the 
future growth and prosper- 
ity of the United States de- 
pend upon the substitution 
of a competitive for a high 
protective tariff. Those who 
' share his 
point of 
view will 
vote his 
lucid state- 
ment here- 
with irre- 

futable. 


A 
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on which to postulate a new commercial era. But it is only the greatest of many 
changes that have set new forces in motion. Among the others there is the enormous 
increase in the productive capacity of American industry, resulting largely from 


the stimulus the war strain gave to American inventive genius and 
industrial management, and the increase in production of foodstuffs 
and cotton, due to the same stimulus. 

Compelled to take over much of the world’s trade for five or six 
years, American manufacturers and merchants have again learned all 
the tricks and intricacies of international commerce. From social 
acceptability to packing boxes, credits and shipping, Americans have 
mastered the whole technique of foreign trade. The American flag 
and the American merchantman once again are commonly seen in every 
world port. A fondnéss and a propensity for foreign trade are 
observable. Many industries find it necessary to their further expan- 
sion or absorption of their present products. Twenty thousand inter- 
national traders follow the plunging lead of the Department of Com- 
merce into the field of exports of manufactured goods. Already the 
value of the manufactured goods that leave our ports exceeds the value 
of the agricultural products and raw materials. And yet the prosperity 
of our agriculture is dependent upon an enormous foreign outlet. At 
the same time the vacuum created by the outrush of credit to foreign 
lands exerts a great attraction upon imports. 


A Vital Problem 


What will be the effects of these powerful new trade tides upon the 
historic barrier of the American protective tariff? That is the practical 
aspect of the interrogation with which this article began. Merchants, 
bankers, economists, politicians and statesmen, at home and abroad, 
have been mulling over the answer. Will the barrier stand and the 
old self-sufficient economy of the United States persist, or will it fall 
and the nation spread out into a huge commercial imperialism that will 
encompass the world? 

An outstanding American banker of world-wide affairs, fame and 
influence, tells the writer that American finance and American manu- 
facturing have overleapt even the far-flung continental boundaries of 
the great republic, that they must inevitably go upon a world trade 
basis, and that anything that bars the new movement, whether protec- 
tion for agriculture or worship of an obsolescent industrial tariff sys- 
tem, must yield. ‘We are become,” he said, “the great industrial and 
lending nation of the world, and that fact will finally decide all our 
economic issues that impinge upon it.” 

A group of international bankers deeply concerned for the recovery 
of Europe has just startled the world with an appeal for the removal 
of trade barriers as the chief hope of restoration. Spoken to struggling 
Europe it was doubtless, if vaguely, meant also for the United States. 
Despite all disclaimers of a hint of criticism of our protective tariff 
system there looms in the background the conviction that if the argu- 
ment for freer trade holds for Europe it also holds for the world. 
Certainly every financier who signed the petition knows that all Europe 
clamors and begs for access to the American market, and complains 
that international debts are neither endurable nor payable across the 
United States tariff line. It is of considerable significance that a 
member of the United States Tariff Commission, Edward P. Costigan, 
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Through his “spokesman,” President Coolidge 
was quick to challenge the international bank- 
ers and importers to pursue their free trade 
ideal, and take the consequences—but later re- 
vised his inference that the international bank- 
ers were shooting at the American system as 
well as the European maze of trade restric- 


How Business Votes on Tariff Tinkering 


HE following summary of the definite answers to the ques- 
tionnaire on the tariff condenses the questions as they 
were actually asked, being in that form longer and more 


explanatory. Many replies were general discussions instead of 
specific answers; many others were requests to be excused, in- 
dicating the explosive possibilities of going on record. A care- 
ful examination of this vote will bring out some interesting 
For example, a comparison of an- 
swers to Questions 1, 4 and 5 indicates that a considerable pro- 
portion of those who favor high protection and oppose a lower 
tariff level think the latter would, nevertheless, operate to in- 


cross currents of opinion. 


crease exports. 


UFR 


Is business as strong for high 
protection as ever?.......... 
Would you prefer a lower 
tariff level? 

Would a lower tariff be de- 
pressive of trade?........... 

Of wages? 

Is a lower tariff essential to 
rapid export trade expansion? 

Can we import enough foreign 

goods to balance exports of 

our surplus production unless 

we lower duties? 

Will not the positions of agri- 
culture and urban industry 

soon be reversed and conflict- 

ing, the former favoring and 

the latter opposing 

tariffs? 

If such a conflict arises should 

first consideration be given to 
agriculture? 

or to Industry? 

Should the tariff law be 
amended, not as to general 
level, but to correct specific 
defects? 28 
Free trade with Canada be- 
hind common exterior tariff? 22 
Reciprocity treaty with Can- 

ada? 15 
Abolish the tariff Commission? 18 
Will the tariff be the issue in 


>} 
Zi 


*See text for clarification to these questions. 


tions. Secretary Mellon, himself an interna- 
tional banker, limits freer trade to Europe, 
deserts the imperial financial company and de- 
clares that American protection is at once the 
bulwark of American capital, labor and agri- 
culture and the hope of the world. 

In an effort to ascertain whether American 
business men are facing toward a new rela- 
tion, or believe, after all, that the old order 
will still persist, the writer addressed a cover- 
ing letter and twelve questions bearing on the 
tariff problem, to 500 representative American 
business men, including a fair proportion of 
farmers and bankers. 

Aware of the delicacy of the questions, in 
view of the high positions in the business 
world held by the gentlemen queried, it was 
stipulated that no respondent would be identifi- 
ably quoted without his permission; and the 
further precaution was taken of inviting even 
unsigned replies in order to insure privacy of 
views. The latter provision was especially 
desirable because about one-fifth of those 
queried were executive officers of - national 
trade associations. Even under such condi- 
tions many failed to answer the questions, 
frequently writing to explain that their or- 
ganizations, as such, were neutral with respect 
to the tariff, even though the presumption 
might be that their members were strongly in 
favor of protection. As was inevitable in 
making up a list representative of the business 
world, most of those who appear on it are 
Republicans in party and protective-tariff in 
policy. So far as the replies indicate, prob- 
ably not more than a dozen of those who stood 
up to be counted are Democrats or low-tariff 
men. It is important to keep the bias of the 
witnesses in mind in studying their answers. 
About a hundred replies were received, and 
many of the interrogated took the time and 
trouble to express their views elaborately. Not 
all of the replies lend themselves to analysis, 
question by question, but so far as they do the 
“score” will be found in the tabulation here- 


with. 
i That 39 out of 65 replying to the inquiry: 

















“Is the American business world as strongly 








but recently returned from Europe, takes that view. 

“Apparently the statement (of the international bankers) 
is to be taken,” Mr. Costigan authorized the writer to quote 
him, “as one of the various signs that American business 
should prepare to adjust itself to a tariff realignment in the 
not distant future.. That American business, given reason- 
able notice, is entirely able to adapt itself prosperously to 
any such reorganization, no one familiar with its produc- 
tive capacity and efficiency can for a moment doubt. 

“There is also reason to believe that American agricul- 
ture will find a decided stimulus in the new order of com- 
merce and finance toward which the world is definitely 
moving.” 

“The new order of commerce and finance toward which 
the world is definitely moving?” 

Senator Borah thundered “No!” when the question was 
put to him. 

Senator Underwood, sage of the Democracy and philoso- 
phical low-tariff advocate, complacently dictated the com- 
pact, cogent, and altogether the most convincing affirmative 
answer that has yet been made in a few words, which 
appears herewith. 

John H. Kirby, of Texas, perhaps the greatest of the 
South’s industrialists, Democrat though he is, emphatically 
opposes Senator Underwood. 
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for the high-protective tariff system as ever?” 
should answer in the affirmative is not suryrising in view 
of their affiliations and environment. It is, rather, surpris- 
ing that 24 should judge that the attitude of business to- 
ward a high-protective tariff is changing; some of them 
manifestly taking that view with reluctance because of 
their prejudice in favor of the protective system. A num- 
ber of replies significantly drew a distinction between bank- 
ing and business in order to explain that while industry is 
as devoted to high tariffs as ever the opinion of the bankers 
is changing. 


Gulf Between Bankers and Industry 


Examining this distinction in the light of answers to 
other questions, it is obvious that many of the questioned 
feel that a gulf is forming between industry and the great 
bankers. The opinion is more or less definitely stated that 
the latter are becoming internationalists, while industry 
remains strongly nationalistic and convinced that nothing 
has happened in finance or commerce that need prevent the 
United States from following its historic policy of high 
protection. Most of the farmer answers are rampant pro- 
tectionists, notwithstanding the fact that the agrarian agi- 
tation for relief legislation proceeds from the assumption 
that without some equalizing measure, the tariff as a whole 
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is harmful to exporting agricultural industries. Their 
vigorous rejection of proposals of free trade or reciprocity 
with Canada shows that farmers are beginning to attach 
a high value to duties on agricultural products, which for- 
merly were unimportant because of American self-contain- 
ment in farm products of the temperate zone. In short 
wheat crop years the farmers are beginning to get a taste 
of high-tariff—and they like it; the tariffs on dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, oils, fruits, nuts, etc., are beginning to spread 
the mantle of protection over some other groups of agri- 
culturists. 


Farmers for Protective Duties on Farm Products 


Every farmer questioned voted against either free trade 
or reciprocity with Canada, but the vote as a whole was 
close on these two questions. Many high protectionists 
evidently see no objection to the extension of the American 
trade system to include the whole of English-speaking 
America. On free trade with Canada (behind a common 
external tariff) the vote stood 22 for and 24 against, while 
on reciprocity it stood 15 for and 16 against. Several of 
the replies indicated that the idea of continental free trade 
was new to their makers; but evidently it has a strong 
appeal as a means of extending the home market to meet 
the requirements of expanding manufacturing capacity— 
and yet without letting down the sacred tariff walls. 

It was the apparent change in the farmers’ attitude, as 
well as the increasing interest of manufacturers in foreign 
markets, that gave rise to Question 7. Answers reveal a 


consciousness of an increasing demand for protective duties 
on agricultural products, but for the most part both manu- 
facturers and farmers represented in the questionnaire 
hasten to explain that there need be no conflict between the 
two groups. The former say that American industry can 
take care of itself without lower duties as a means of, stimu- 
lating international exchange, and is glad to see the farmer 
get a taste of direct tariff benefit; the latter evidently 
envisage an approaching period when they will have a home 
market that will absorb more than they can give it. It is 
significant of how farmer-minded American business is that 
only 7 out of 36 persons answering Question 7 believe that 
industry should be preferred over agriculture, if their tariff 
interests should conflict; ten give the preference to agri- 
eulture, and 18 think the question academic or imply that 
there will be no occasion to choose because, implicitly, the 
protective tariff is for both and must be so administered. 


Tariff An Ineffective Device 


In sharp contrast to unanimity of opinion among farmers 
and manufacturers as to the excellences of the protective 
tariff system is the skepticism of Charles J. Brand, formerly 
economic advisor to the Secretary of Agriculture, and chief 
of the Bureau of Markets of that department; now exec- 
utive secretary of the National Fertilizer Association, who 
writes: 

“That the tariff is at least an ineffective device for the 

(Please turn to page 54) 





Why Tariff Reduction Would Be Beneficial 


By OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, U. S. Senator from Alabama 


’¥ HE average man engaged in industrial life is a pro- 
tectionist—but doesn’t known why. The American 
business man knows more about his own business and 

less about the other fellow’s business than any other trader 

in the world. 

Consequently, it leaves me cold when anyone suggests 
that American industrialists are really cogitating on the 
possible advantages to them of lower tariffs. I do not ex- 
pect them to originate or promote tariff reform. Rather will 
they, as a group, protest to the last against their own good. 

And yet, beyond a doubt, lower tariffs are now peculiarly 
demanded for the common good and even for that of our 
protected manufacturers, speaking broadly. I am not a 
free trader, and never have been. I have long advocated 
what I call a competitive ‘<ariff, that is, a tariff low 
enough to permit a reasonable volume of imports. I do 
not believe in laying imposts for the purpose of fostering 
certain industries, but imported goods afford a convenient 
method of levying a portion of the taxes the government 
needs to support its activities. Free trade provides no 
revenue at the ports, and tariffs may be so high as to have 
the same fiscal effect. Also, tariffs may be at such a point 
as to yield handsome revenues and yet be exorbitant in a 
commercial sense. Take the duty on sugar, as an illustra- 
tion. Within limits the people will consume enormous 
amounts of sugar from foreign sources, since our home pro- 
duction is less than half the requirements, and pay a too 
heavy tariff tax,—a tax that is really levied on the whole 
amount consumed though the public treasury benefits only 
from the imported quantity. 

When we revised the tariff in 1913, we were a debtor 
nation,—paying our creditors with an excess of exports,— 
and the schedules were framed with a view to revenue and 
the beneficial effects of a degree of foreign competition in 
our markets. Lower duties had then little or no effect on 
our exports. 

Now the situation is entirely changed, because we have 
become not only a creditor nation but the creditor nation. 
We must import if we are to export. 

There never was a creditor nation that maintained its 
foreign trade unless it opened its doors to imports. That is 
history; it is practically certain that we cannot be an ex- 
ception. ; 
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It is the relation to Europe brought about by our new 
status as creditor that irresistibly makes for a change in 
our tariff system. Europe no longer has credits here, nor 
gold, with which to pay for our goods. On the other hand, 
we export 50 to 60% of our raw cotton, 25% of our wheat 
and 25 to 30% of our meat—all, mainly, to Europe. This 
outlet is necessary, and, moreover, the price paid for the 
surplus determines the price of all. 

If the price of the surplus in Europe is destroyed, the 
American farmer is destroyed. I say in Europe because 
Europe has the spindles and the trained labor to manufac- 
ture cotton; they can’t be moved to some other part of the 
world; and Asia and South America do not consume our 
wheat and meat. We sell our surplus of those three com- 
modities,—not to mention others,—in Europe, or we do not 
sell them at all. Since the war, Europe has been able to 
meet the adverse balance of trade with us by means of our 
private loans. 

It has borrowed from us to pay us. That is over. 

Nobody in America with any sense is going to buy any 
more European paper, in view of present conditions over 
there; at least, not after a year. 

Europe must come back in production and exportation if 
trade is to continue, for without gold or credit she can pay 
us only in the product of her labor, in goods. Our tariffs 
are practically prohibitive of European goods—impassable 
barriers. 

If this continues, it will inevitably spell disaster to our 
fundamental agricultural industry; and that, in turn, spells 
disaster to our manufacturing industries. After all, the 
great market is the home market, and, if that suffers, manu- 
facturing is depressed. The largest factor in the home 
market is the agricultural influence, directly or indirectly. 

Therefore, the time has come when we must rewrite our 
tariff schedules in reasonably low terms for the products of 
Europe. The logic and necessity of the situation are in- 
escapable. Our surplus of manufacturing capacity points 
to the necessity of freer reciprocal trade relations with the 
world, but the manufacturers are not yet hard pressed for 
markets. It is not immediately a critical conjunction for 
them; but for agriculture, tariff revision is at this moment 
a matter of life and death; and, consequently, necessary to 
the economic well-being of the country as a whole. 
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By 
E. D. KING 


HEN the history of the stock market of 1926 up to 
\Y, the end of October is written, it will be recorded 
that there were four distinct phases, from two to 
three months each. The first was a violent rise in January, 
extending almost to the end of February. The second was 
one of the most spectacular of all market declines, ending 
in the early part of April. The third phase was a great 
advance in a restricted number of issues, especially rail- 
road stocks, with a mederate advance in the general body 
extending until August. The last phase, not yet ended, 
is a more or less general decline, not so acute perhaps as 
the March break. but just as extensive as affecting a con- 
siderable number of issues. 

Superficially, it would appear that honors were even be- 
tween the intermediate market advances and declines, there 
having been two of each since the beginning of the year. 
Examining the situation from the broadest viewpoint, how- 
ever, we find that at least half the listed stocks thus far 
this year have been in a declining market and that of the 
balance not more than a half have been able to retain 
really substantial gains. 


A Distributive Period 


In other words, as the writer has consistently maintained, 
this year has represented a period of distribution of 
those securities which steadily moved up during the bull 
market of 1924-25. The distribution has been and is of 
two distinct types. One represents the liquidation of sea- 
soned issues which had sold at prices so far above their 
average price of the past few years as to invite taking 
of large profits by fortunate holders, including those power- 
ful banking and financial interests mainly responsible for 
their advance. Selling from these sources, of course, has 
been facilitated by the lowering of tax rates on large 
income. 

The second type of distribution is more obvious and rep- 
resents liquidation of the newer issues which had been listed 
at inflated prices when introduced te the Stock Exchange, 
and which are now being supported only in half-hearted 
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Investors Seeking Genuine Values in Stocks 
Have Best Opportunity Since Last Spring 









fashion by those who were responsible for having brought 
them out. 

The great speculative fever which swept over the Ameri- 
can public since the election of Mr. Coolidge in November 
of 1924 and which reached its crest in the early part of 
this year, has receded and is still receding. Enthusiasm 
for speculation has been dampened not only in securities 
but in real estate practically throughout the country. The 
public is taking a more sober view of the outlook for profits. 

This accounts for the fact that in the material market 
advance which took place in May-July of this year, public 
participation was on an extremely small scale except in 
a relatively few stocks, the others being lifted by the simple 
process of manipulation. It seems that the public, disillu- 
sioned by the extremely heavy losses it was compelled to 
take last Spring, had decided to wait until the prices of 
stocks had retreated to a reasonably attractive basis. The 
bulk of the activity of trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange now represents purely professional dealings and 
the alternate advances and declines rob such fluctuations 
of any real significance. In the meantime, the pools which 
had attempted to attract a public following have failed in 
their endeavor and are left holding the bag. Thus, the 
public has turned the tables on the professionals. The 
extent of the decline may be appreciated from the follow- 
ing analysis: Of the 435 separate stocks traded in Saturday, 
October 23, not less than 203 were selling at practically 
their lowest prices of the year; of the balance, there were 
not more than a dozen selling at their highest prices, the 
balance being about midway between their high and low 
prices of the year. Our investigation clearly indicates the 
distributive character of the market. 


The Time to Buy? 


Since the average of stocks is now closer to the low of 
the year than it is to the high (please see THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET’S common stock index) and innumerable 
individual issues have lost almost all of their gains in the 
last rise, the investor logically asks himself whether stocks 
have not finally come down to a point which would warrant 
purchase. On the theory that one should become more bull- 
ish as stocks decline, the answer would probably be affiirma- 
tive or, at least it could be reasonably stated that the op- 
portunity to buy has become more favorable than it has 
been since last Spring. But this hypothesis must be sub- 
ject to close scrutiny. 

Stocks have declined for two reasons: (1) They were in- 
trinsically too high, out of relation with true earning power 
and real assets, or (2)-they were sympathetically affected 
by general selling pressure though, on the basis of invest- 
ment merit, they were worth higher prices. 

Group 1 should be left alone. Stocks of this class, though 
selling at much lower prices than earlier this year are 
still inflated in many cases. Price comparisons offer no 
true criterion. It is a mistake to argue that because XYZ 
sold a few months ago at 80 and is now 30, it is now worth 
buying. The stock may have been brazenly manipulated 
to 80. Its real value may be 10 or even less. 
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It is one of the commonest errors to buy stocks merely 
because they have had a wide decline. The eager investor, 
excited by the cheaper price now prevailing, will be taking 
his evening newspaper home and scan the stock list for 
“bargains.” He runs his eye down the high and low prices 
for the year, making some quick comparisons. Most likely, 
he will make up a list of those which showed the largest 
declines. It will delight him to find, for example, a stock 
such as Ward Baking “B.” This stock is now obtainable 
at only $25 a share whereas it sold as high as 85 early 
this year. Here, argues our “investor” is a real bargain. 

Just a little down the list, he might have found Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing common. This stock is 
selling at 67 compared with the year’s high of 79. For 
a reason not hard to find, our investor probably would have 
selected Ward Baking “B” as being a greater bargain than 
Westinghouse. His reason would be that the price compari- 
son is clearly in favor of the baking stock. Having had 
the furthest drop, it has room for the greatest recovery. 
Such is the reasoning of the inexperienced investor. 

If he had troubled to investigate, however, he would have 
found that Ward Baking “B” by no conceivable stretch of 
the imagination was ever worth 85 and that it is one of 
Wall Street’s mysteries how it ever got there. He would 
have found that even a price of 25 represents a fairly 
liberal valuation. In Westinghouse, on the other hand, he 
would have found a seasoned issue of very definite value 
in excess of its current price, a stock with a long dividend 
record and whose earnings warrant continuation of its 
attractive $4 dividend rate, and, perhaps, even more. 

These two stocks represent both of the two types which 
have declined. - One represents the thoroughly inflated issue 


which has deservedly sunk to low levels. The second rep- 
resents a staunch, time-tried issue, which, held over a 
period, is almost certain to prove a satisfactory holding. 

Therefore, in looking about for bargains in this declining 
market, let the investor shun those issues which have had 
the greatest declines for the great majority of these may 
be high even at the present prices. It must be remembered 
that in rising stock markets, many issues sell at fictitious 
values. Hence, these former high prices are only mislead- 
ing when making comparisons in a declining market. 

The investor, however, has great opportunities presented 
to him in falling stock markets, provided he knows where 
to look for them. If he will concentrate on solid, seasoned 
investments, a market decline may prove a decided advan- 
tage to him, provided he has prepared for such opportuni-. 
ties by keeping a cash reserve for just such an occasion, 
for at such times the investor is enabled to secure per- 
fectly sound issues, not only at prices considerably under 
their highs (for all issues suffer in a falling market), but 
at prices which will return an adequate yield while they 
are being carried. 

The accompanying table gives a list of the securities 
which the author would be willing to recommend at this 
time for serious minded investors who have vision and the 
patience to hold in the event of a further sinking spell in 
the market. It will be noticed without exception that these 
issues represent the strongest corporations in the United 
States and that their dividend return is satisfactory. 

The criterion adopted has been one solely of value, based 
in turn on the real earning power of the company, its cur- 
rent asset position, its surplus, its position in the industry, 
the character of its management and its banking sponsor- 
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17 Seasoned Common Stocks for Long-Term Appreciation 


(NOTE: These stocks are not recommended so much for near as for long-term possi- 
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bilities. In view of the unsettlement in the market, however, it is advised that prospective pur- 
chasers limit their investments in the stocks recommended to only half the amount they intend 
to purchase, reserving the balance of their available funds to take advantage of any further 
market recessions. See text for further explanation.) 
Range at which 
Name ‘share 1928 Price. nc) wn sega ——"~ could be considered 
| eT Te CTT T ee eT Tee e 8.787 86 6 7.0 94 79 80 - 85 
ag 6.67 98 6 6.1 114 92 90 - 95 
| American Metals. ..5.6 6s 656.65 05.8 5.06 45 4 8.9 57 45 45 
Amor. Steel Fabys............... 4.487 42 3 pe 47 40 40 - 42 
ee ee 3.377 75 5 6.7 82 66 70 - 75 
Baltimore & ‘Ohio.............. 12.147 102 6 5.9 109 84 95 - 100 
Chic. & North West............. 6.327 75 4 a 83 66 70-75 
| Elec. Storage Batt. .............. 9.487 84 “S 6.0 94 71 80 - 85 
Great Northern Pfd............. 8.61} 77 5 6.5 80 69 70 - 75 
Gulf, Mo. & North Pfd.......... 11.37+ 106 6 Set 109 95 100 - 105 
Rk rere rr ere 11.09+ 84 6 tol 126 84 75 - 85 
oy. 7.247 77 5 6.5 82 66 70-75 
oe abbey ERR REET 11.547 12 8 6.7 130 1H of 115-120 
550440 003.0%% Peeeer Tee 10.25+ 87 4 4.6 100 79 80 - 85 
a ren 7.537 92 NS 5.4 94 78 85 - 90 
Westinghouse E. & M........... $5.95+ 68 4 5.9 79 65 60 - 65 
ToumpowaS. @ To... 66500655: 12.387 85 4 4.7 95 69 75 - 80 
* Not including extras. + Year ended March 31, 1926. eae yr 3 Beg say certain to show increase over 1925, especially in the 
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factors which make for real 
values in a stock. The 
price factor has been con- 
sidered only in relation to 
all the others and not, as 
the amateur investor would 
do it, as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. 

The investor may now 
say “I agree that your fundamental 
viewpoint is correct and that one should 
seek seasoned, sound stocks but after 
all, have you answered my question as 
to whether this is the best time to buy 
these stocks which you suggest? Is the 
technical position of these issues, and 
that of the market itself, such as to 
warrant purchase at this time?” 

The investor is logical in framing 
such a question. If the market is to 
decline, as it probably will, even if only for 
a short time further, why buy now? Why 
not wait? 

If it were possible to forecast the lowest 
prices at which a stock is likely to sell, it would be a very 
simple matter to buy securities. Unfortunately, no one has 
ever discovered this secret. Hence, the technical position 
of a stock must always remain to a certain extent more or 
less an unknown quantity. Values, however, are definite 
and real, and an experienced investor should be able to tell 
roughly at which price a stock may be cheap and at which 
price it is dear, even though he may miss the top or the 
bottom by a few points. 

The investor, therefore, will find it of greatest impor- 
tance to ascertain whether a stock is selling above or below 
value and to what degree. So far as possible, to be sure, 
he should determine its immediate market position, but if 
he is looking some distance ahead, as he should, if he re- 
gards the stock purely from an investment viewpoint, the 
actual technical position so far as he has been able to ascer- 
tain will be of less importance to him than the question of 
value. To the speculator, on the other hand, the technical 
position is of very great importance. We make this point 
because it is important for the investor to know whether 
he is buying for long-range profit or whether he is after 
quick profits. The quicker he wants his profit, the more 
certain he must be of the technical position. The long- 
range investor, however, need not emphasize this factor. 

Hence, though the stocks which the author has recom- 
mended may sell at somewhat lower levels and thus be 
picked up later at even greater advantage, the fact that 
they are recommended for long-term investment indicates 
that in this particular case, the technical position is not con- 
sidered as important as the question of value. 
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Advantage of Averaging 


Recognizing, however, that the general market trend may 
be lower for some time and that the issues recommended 
may be sympathetically affected, it would be the part of 
the prudent investor not to invest all his cash at this time 
but commence to take a position. In other words, he might 
distribute his investments in a few of the stocks recom- 
mended, reserving enough capital to purchase more of the 
same issues in the event of a further decline. This is called 
“averaging” but if the issue selected is already selling at 
“bargain” prices and is therefore highly attractive, and if 
it represents a truly seasoned and sound issue, the risk 
involved is not especially great, since, after all, the stock 
has already had a decline and part of the risk possibilities 
have therefore already been eliminated. 

An illustration will tend to make this clearer. 

Assume the investor had made it his policy to buy such 
a sound stock as U. S. Steel, on sizeable reactions. That 
is to say, he would wait until Steel common had lost from 
one-third to one-half its recent advance. In 1925, the high 
price of Steel was 139 and the low 112, the high price 
having been reached toward the end of the year. The 
investor, after Steel reached 139, should have waited for 
the inevitable intermediate reaction. Of course, at 139, 
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stock would decline. It 

might instead have con- 

tinued its advance but in 

that case, the investor 

should have continued to 

wait as the reaction was 

bound to come sooner or 

later. Actually, Steel de- 

clined from 1389 to 117 in 

H the Spring of this year. It 

° had previously advanced 

from 112 to 139, a gain of 

| 27 points. With Steel act- 

ing true to form, it should 

have ‘shown a deetine from this advance of at least 

one-third the total gain, or 9 points. That is to say, 

Steel should have declined at least until 130. If it 

lost as much as half its gain, it would decline 14 

points or to 125. When Steel had lost one-half its 

last gain, the investor might have purchased half 

his line; not knowing whether the decline would stop 

at that point or not, but waiting for a further decline 

to purchase the remainder. Suppose he had pur- 

chased at 130, on the reaction, and then again aver- 

aged at, say, 122. His average cost would have been 126. 

Steel as a matter of fact dropped on this move to 117, 

which would have netted a loss of 9 points to the buyer, but 

since the stock already had a very severe reaction, the risk 

of a further loss was reduced. Actually, Steel then recovered 

from 117 and advanced almost without stopping, to 159, 
a gain of 42 points. 

At this point, the investor might have waited for a 
reaction before buying. Suppose he counted on a drop of 
one-third the gain; this would have been 14 points, bring- 
ing Steel down to 145. Suppose, then the investor had 
purchased only half his line and waited for a further re- 
action before buying the rest. Steel now declined to 135 and 
at that point the investor could have averaged, giving him 
an average purchase price of 140. 

With Steel at 135, off 24 points from the top, the danger 
of a further drop was removed in large part and the in- 
vestor would have been entitled to purchase. But this 
operation is sound only in the highest grade common stocks, 
those with a relatively steady market and with the greatest 
investment merit. It would be foolhardy and dangerous to 
undertake such a program in the case of highly speculative 
and volatile issues. 
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Logical Only in Sound Stocks 


This is the great advantage of waiting for a general mar- 
ket decline in buying sound securities, for at such a time 
they are obtainable on a fairly safe basis. Of course, if 
the investor insists on averaging in stocks which are erratic 
and which have wide fluctuations, he takes a definite 
risk. If, on the other hand, he confines himself to the 
staid investment types of issues and if he waits for them 
to decline first before he buys them, his risk is greatly 
lessened. 

After all, what the general market may or may not do 
is not of particular importance for the average investor. 
The latter does not buy the market, he buys specific securi- 
If he has used the proper basis of comparison, his 
problem ends with the specific securities purchased. If 
they have been purchased at reasonable prices, the most 
that can happen to him in a declining market is that he 
may have to carry his stocks a bit longer than he antici- 
pated. 

Finally, the decline in good stocks has been sufficiently 
great to warrant careful, discriminating purchases. This 
is not to be taken as an endorsement of the position of the 
general market as a whole nor should it be taken as a 
recommendation to buy speculative common stocks. Some 
of the latter may be worth picking up on further reactions 
but when it is remembered that this is a distributive mar- 
ket, the careful investor will find it to his greatest advan- 
tage to confine himself to those stocks which are so tried 
and sound that they can only be temporarily affected by 
any market weakness. We believe those listed in the ac- 
companying table fill these requirements. 
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\\\ 7HETHER our post-war prosperity ends in another 
of the recurrent depressions that Mr. Hoover and 
his friends are trying to prevent, or in a sort of 

permanent economic millenium for the American people, 

one thing is certain,—the Pacific Coast will never be the 
same. Surplus of funds and a great influx of new popula- 
tion have accomplished more for its economic and cultural 
development in the years since 1918 than had been accom- 

plished in any twenty years before. And the year 1926 

finds it a lusty young giant, feeling its oats as never before 

and talking of achievements for the future that will dwarf 
those of the past. 

California in particular is incorrigible as a land of tall 
stories with a habit of coming true. Every writer or in- 

























goods, and then they ask you to 
consider in addition their near- \ 
ness to the Orient and their grow- | 
ing trade with densely populated 

regions in the process of becoming 

industrialized and _ increasingly | 
hungry for American goods. They | 
point out that their home market | 
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Oo” /MPORTANCE 70 /TS 
SECTION BUT OF MINOR 
CONSEQUENCE FROM 
COUNTRY-WIDE STAND- 
POINT 


Having impressed these facts 
upon you, your Far Westerner 
is ready for the swelling re- 
frain of his new song. He 
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The Pacific Coast Comes of Age 


Remarkable Record of Expansion—California’s Place 
in the Sun—Building of Branch Factories on the Coast 





By GEORGE P. WEST 


sees the immediate future in terms of an industrial de- 
velopment that shall make the Coast states economically 
self-sufficient and independent of the East.: 

The swing into an industrial era is in fact already 
under way. Rapid increase in population has provided 
an adequate market in the same decade that has brought 
a marked rise in transcontinental freight rates. 

National advertising increasingly carries a line in 
small type announcing a differential for west of Den- 
ver, and “F. O. B. Detroit” which gives the Pacific 
Coast orchardist a rather poor idea of what he must 
pay for his Ford or his Chevrolet, his Studebaker or his 
Buick. 

Now, if all this had happened a generation ago, we 


vestigator who visits it carries warnings from his editor, might have seen the beginnings of a swaggering 
and they are reinforced by independence movement on the Coast, and 
his own skeptical determi- W eR Wasninctonf °° if it had happened a century ago it 
nation not to be taken in by Y " | might easily have planted the seeds of a 
the celebrated boosters there ve g “N a WHEAT | secessionist movement ensuing finally in a 
at large. He goes poking about ? (LUMBER @ * new nation. And it is significant of what 
looking for soft spots, prying into ‘ (SHIPPING SHV ca quantity production and national advertising 
corners, lifting lids, cross-exam- \ A Seartle @FLOYR have done to integrate our country that 
ining witnesses, being as con-  \ ants _— AL Spokene, nothing of the sort is implied in the slightest 

scientiously as possible from Mis- ) - | degree. 
souri. And it géts him nowhere. | ‘ When the Coast talks of its industrial 
Just now the boosters are sing- my SALMON ~ : progress today it talks in terms of branch 
ing a new song on the Pacific. They > ff APPLES ot factories already built or projected by the 
take their climate and scenery, ‘s i OREGON great eastern and middle western indus- 
their lumber and petroleum, their | <p trial corporations. For many years these 
fruit and fisheries, more or less for )"@ Fiour via QwHeAT companies have maintained Pacific Coast 
granted, merely reminding you that | headquarters in San Francisco, with an 
these items already account for a_ // > LUMBER office and usually a warehouse. From branch 
population approaching ten mil- FISHER r; warehouse to branch factory is an easy and 
lions for the three Pacific Coast ( J @coalo logical step, and one big concern after an- 
states. They remind you also other is taking it. And the Far West is 
that these ten millions have the , be | prouder of nothing than the big new plants 
money to buy, and do buy, more / SHEEP , of Western Electric, Ford Motor, Goodyear 
than their share of the world’s \| @Qcoa. ~ SILVER Tire and the rest. Today the western pro- 
) \ 1 moter pays court to the executives e* our 


great eastern industrial corporations us he 
once paid court to the Hills and Harrimans 
of the rails. 

The Pacific Coast bases its industrial pros- 
pects not on hope and faith, but on what it 
has already achieved. It feels its oats as a 
full-fledged, grown-up community, and it be- 


alone shows a deficiency in manu- \ @LUMBER | t th gins to abate the old-time ballyhoo and in- 
factured products of nearly two ul | of e crease in dignity as population and bank 
billions in value under consump- Gi n\ Q<0779 5 clearings and foreign trade and the othr 
tion, measuring that last by the Wee. onus PACIFIC COAST indices of a solid economic structure become 
average for the United States as \ * tN more impressive each year. Figures are 
a whole and making no allowance » oe SHIReING \ odious, but consider that San Francisco bank 
for the well-advertised fact that f Beene nie clearings out-rank those of every city in the 
dwellers on the Coast buy more onc G Oroutrey os country except New York, Chicago, Philadel- 

™, phia and Boston. Consider that the tonnage 
what-not than their cousins east BEETS ~ * and value of cargoes handled on San Fran- 
of the Rockies. Make such an -LEGEND - Qwest (Goud nw cisco Bay is reported by the Federal Gov- 
allowance, and consider further DOMINATING . 7 ernment as second only to that of New 
that more than one-fourth of FACTOR IN THE @ PETROLEUM M Y York, while foreign trade has in- 
the output of Coast industries NATIONAL /N- creased 70% in the past five years. 
is accounted for by lumber, oil GUSTRY She wg , Bbaax ‘“\. And there is the matter of an 
and canned and preserved fruits, Orin IS : OMDETITION \o { @p eo? independent money market 
largely consumed elsewhere, and OF al ae ar |FRUI TS represented by the San Fran- 
the deficiency looms even OF MAJOR NATIONAL <= paren ON PICKURES cisco Stock and Bond Ex- 
greater. SIGNIFICANCE XS Angeles change, which in the year end- 


ing September 30, 1926, tied 
Chicago for second place with 
total sales of $426,760,907, an 
increase of $183,000,000 in a 
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single year. Issues up to $15,000,000 are habitually floated 
locally and disposed of without difficulty. San Francisco 
has the eighth largest bank in the country, and its branch 
banking systems are building up reservoirs of capital in- 
creasingly adequate for whatever demands the future may 
bring. 

Or consider the perfectly amazing growth of Los Angeles. 
That half a million people should flow into southern Cali- 
fornia within five years is not so remarkable as that they 
should be absorbed with nothing resembling a collapse or 
even a depression. Building permits for Los ‘Angeles 
reached a figure of $200,133,000 for the year 1923, and 
when the beom had receded a year later the city was still 
building at a rate of $150,156,000 a year and real estate 
values in the down-town section had steadily increased. 
Today the city is building at the rate of about $8,000,000 
a month, with a rather sharp decline for the first eight 
months of 1926 under previous years but in line with a 
curve of increase that would satisfy any other city. 

San Francisco is, in fact, the only large Pacific Coast 
city that has not yet felt the recession in new construction. 
Instead the permit figures for the first eight months of 
1926 show a 20% increase over those of 1925, and as I 
write an ambitious program of home-building is announced. 
Just how seriously the recession in building which is coun- 
try-wide today will affect the Coast states is hard to say. 
Lumber men are complaining that prices are too low and 
that their profits on finished stuff in particular are 
unsatisfactory. In Los Angeles the falling off in con- r 
struction has been accompanied by an increase in re- © 
tail trade and other indices of prosperity, but whether 
this will last is another question. Certainly 
the phenomenal building of recent years has 
been a powerful stimulant, on the Coast as 
elsewhere. Your hopeful westerner refuses to 
see it as merely catching up with the war 
shortage. He reminds you that the acreage 
of orchards and vineyards in California has 
increased two-thirds since 1919, that California 
jumped from sixth to second place last year 
in the value of its agricultural products, and 


that foreign trade has increased 70% in five 


years. And he sees no reason why building 
should not continue to go forward. 

Also there is the expectation of industrial 
development to keep the Coast opti- 
mistic. San Francisco Bay, 
because of its central posi- 
tion on the Coast with rela- 
tion to population centers 
and its firmly-established 
trade relations with China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and 
Central America, claims 
first call on branch factor- 
ies, and the number of 
plants already in opera- 
tion or under construction 
gives force to the claim. 
Several Central American 
countries market the bulk 
of their coffee and other 
products in San Francisco 
and take very little in re- 
turn except canned fruit 
and fish. They buy manu- 
factured products in the 
East because they have to. 
New Zealand and Australia 
offer another ready-made 
_ market for the Coast manu- 
facturer, with good will, 
excellent steamship connec- 
tions, and the banking and 
personal requisites already 
established. San Francisco’s 
exports: consist chiefly of 
canned and preserved fruits, 
mineral oils, cotton, tobacco, 
barley and dairy products, 
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with the item of fabricated goods low in the list. Seattle 
exports lumber, wheat, fish and apples, and Los Angeles 
petroleum, fruit and fish. 

What the Pacific Coast wants today is its own plants for 
woolen goods, cottons, boots and shoes, hardware,—the 
thousand and one things it buys from the East, things that 
require a reservoir of highly skilled labor and a high degree 
of specialization. And it sees in the branch factory a way 
of getting them without the long and tedious process of 
building from the bottom. Its optimism is supported by 
the geography of raw materials. Given an adequate market, 
why should the Coast buy from New England woolen goods 
that originate on the sheep ranches of the Pacific Slope? 
Why should its cotton goods be manufactured in the south- 
eastern states when a superior grade of cotton is grown 
in the valleys of California and Arizona? Why should the 
country’s greatest hide-producing areas send their hides 
back to New England for shoes that are to be worn on the 
streets of San Francisco and Portland? 

San Francisco began manufacturing in the sixties, 
through necessity, and the range of its manufactured prod- 
ucts is already wide. It keeps as always the financial and 
industrial leadership of the Coast. Center of a closely-knit 
metropolitan district with a population of 1,200,000, its 
central position on the Coast and its prestige as elder 
brother and metropolis gives its leaders confidence that this 
supremacy will never be lost, although the phenomenal in- 
flux of new people into southern California may tell another 
story in the census returns for a decade. Even in population 
it is hard to arrive at a just comparison, because San Fran- 

cisco is a tiny city, geographically and politically, 
and shut off from its residence districts by county 
lines that prevent the annexations so influential in 
the growth of Los Angeles. Thus Oakland, Berke- 
ley and Alameda, on the east shore of the bay, 
account for about 400,006 population, while the 
Peninsula south of San Francisco is becoming one 
closely settled community of homes adding at least 
100,600 more to San Francisco’s own 700,000. The 
flat lands in Oakland fronting the bay offer excel- 
lent situations for factories, and a tour of the 
district discloses one nationally-advertised 
name after another displayed by imposing new 
plants of steel and concrete. With a great 
bridge assured for the near 
future, San Francisco cares 
increasingly less where 
plants go so long as they go 
anywhere within her met- 
ropolitan district, and the 
city proper, jammed onto 
the tip of a peninsula sur- 
rounded on three sides by 
salt water, becomes more 
and more the Manhattan to 
a greater city,—its financial 
and shopping and cultural 

center. 

The Los Angeles district 
has scored industrially by 
securing the large new plant 
of the Goodyear Tire Com- 
pany. Its new oil fields, 
record-shattering in rich- 
ness and quantity, have 
strengthened its financial 
and industrial structure. 
The city is becoming a 
style-eenter for high price 
sports clothes, with the 
movie colony as a stimu- 
lant, and Charlie Chaplin is 
silent partner in one of sev- 
eral concerns manufactur- 
ing cheap but very attrac- 
tive house-dresses in quan- 
tity. And tke movies them- 
selves are not to be sneezed 
at when viewed as an in- 
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No, this is not Wall Street! Here is one of the new-type skyscrapers dustry. There is the matter 
they are putting up now in ’Frisco 
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Likely Investments for Foreigners 


Inbad, the American Stock Salesman Pulls a Few Bones Abroad 
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Why Oil Securities May Lead Next 


Vital Developments 
Prices—A Situation of Great Significance to Investors 


rWNHE refiner is afraid of a future 

shortage of oil. The producer 

gazes back at past success and 
forgets that he is not looking at the 
future. The Government talks con- 
servation but continues to lease lands 
which it had much better reserve for 
future needs. The consumer ignorantly 
talks of present high prices for oil 
products, when in fact their cheapness 
encourages excessive waste by the au- 
tomobile. Most of us, when our fears 
awake us, think of foreign fields as an 
assurance of cheap oil. All the while, 
a form of control has been growing 
which has the advantages and dangers 
of monopoly, yet is not susceptible to 
governmental regulation or attack. 
Within a few years, this form of con- 
trol, known as “unit operation of oil 
pools” will be evident in a continuous 
rise of oil prices. 

The recent investigation of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board has brought 
forth much idle talk by important men, 
and ideas which are as confused as the 
motives and provincial conceptions of 
the average oil man. To assume that 
past success in filling the demand is 
any assurance for the future is similar 
to assuming that the longer a_ bull 
market has continued the greater the 
chance that it will go on forever. To 
attempt the measure of either supply 
or demand of any common product 
at an unknown price is foolish. 


Bull Market 


Portend a Cycle 


By BARNABAS BRYAN 


price basis, there is certainly not 
enough oil to fill the demand for a 
generation, and probably not for three 
years. 

The oil industry will not seriously 
consider the question of price in rela- 
tion to future supply, through fear of 
governmental investigation, and there- 
fore is far behind the times in the ap- 
plication of modern economics. It is 
in the stage of Statistics. Cries of 
“Monopoly” greet any rise in gasoline 
prices, not because those prices are 
either too high or too low, but be- 
cause millions of voters pay cash for 
gasoline at the filling station and are 
conscious of the change. Few people 
are acutely aware of a change in the 
price of wool or asphalt pavements even 
though these commodities are at high 
relative prices, but many know the price 
of gasoline. It therefore becomes good 
politics in radical or depressed sections 
of the country to talk of Oil Combines. 
The oil industry has known of this pub- 
lic and political tendency since the year 
1911, and, in consideration of it, speaks 
of price in generalities or whispers. 
The sooner the question of price is 
brought into the open and made the 
central point of future calculations the 
better for both the producer and the 
consumer. 

Production plus imports of crude oil 
into the United States increased rapidly 


of Rising 


until the end of 1928, and since tha 
time have been relatively constant, as 
shown in Curve 1 of Plate I. This 
change in the production trend has 
been accompanied by a renewal of th: 
agitation regarding oil resources, an 
agitation ignoring the fact that every 
consideration of price and demand or- 
dered the change, just as at some fu- 
ture date the same forces will command 
a different and further curtailment of 
production. 


Three Stages of the Automotive Age 


Hence, these changes in the production 
trend correspond closely with the 
changes from one to another of the 
three progressive stages of the auto- 
motive age: 

1. When the gasoline demand was 
met by increasing crude oil supplies. 

2. When the increasing demand is 
met by cracking from relatively con- 
stant supplies of crude. 

3. When the increasing demand will 
be met by efficient use. 

The first period terminated definitely 
and forever in 1923; its end was co- 
incident with the commercially success- 
ful cracking of fuel oil. Since that 
time, the price of crude has not been 
regulated by either the price of gaso- 
line or the competitive price between 
fuel oil and coal, but rather by the eco- 
nomic balance between prices of gaso- 





When a producer talks of future 
supplies he is hoping that prices 
will rise, and he would consider 
supply adequate with the price 
of crude at four dollars per bar- 
rel. When the consumer thinks 
of the same question he fears 
that prices will rise, and that he 
will be forced to restrict his de- 
mand to meet the new price. 
Price is the one uncertain factor 
in the future of oil, yet the in- 
vestigation failed in any real way 
to measure the future course of 
oil prices. 

The materials from which mo- 
tor fuel is being made today are 
as widely scattered and as abun- 
dant as coal. There is no question 
of the ability to meet the demand 
(price unstated) for oil products 
during several centuries. Oil can 
be and is being produced today 
from all of the important sources 
mentioned by the Committee of 
Eleven of the American Petro- 
leum Institute—at widely differ- 
ent cost prices. On the present 


'S~Curve |. 


MILLIONS OF BARR 


PERCENT-Curve 3 








Crackin 
Period 


Curve 1—Crude supply, i. e., 
production + imports. 

Curve 2—Gasoline consumption 
which must be met. 

Curve 3—Gasoline production di- 
vided by crude supply. 

Curve 3 cannot pass 42.5% with- 
out. an important rise in gaso- 
line prices. 
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quite liberal in its allow- 





line, crude and fuel oil. 





One evidence of this lies 
in the fact that there is 
today shut in developed 


ance for growth in future 
automobile registrations. 
We are still following the 





production in the United 
States of 200,000 barrels 


maximum curve simply be- 
cause when gasoline is 





per day, and a similar 
amount in Mexico. It 


cheap the average man is 
not much interested in the 
number of miles his car 





would have been produced 
had there been any need 
of it. Another evidence 





makes on a gallon of gaso- 
line. As the average cost 





lies in the gradual firming 
up of the price of fuel oil 


rises to twenty-five or 
thirty cents per gallon, 





as the supply is curtailed 
for cracking purposes. 


the automobile manufac- 
turer will be forced to de- 
liver a car more econom- 





The second period is 
more than half in the past. 
Curves 1, 2 and 8 of Plate 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


ical in its use of fuel. The 
rise in price necessary to 
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I explain this condition. 
Gasoline consumption, 


force the consumer from 
the maximum to the mini- 





shown in Curve 2, keeps 
steadily rising, and must 


mum curve is not known, 
but probably does not ex- 





be met, unless overcome 
by industrial depression of 
the period of efficient use. 


ceed fifteen cents per gal- 
lon. We will not reach the 
curve of minimum use for 





Crude supply in Curve 1 
has changed trend and is 








a long time, but as we 











leave the maximum curve 
and start toward the mini- 








no longer bearing the load. 000 ae A PS 


Curve 8 is the percentage 





mum the talk of waste and 





of supply which appears 
as finished gasoline. It is 
total gasoline production 
for the month divided by 
total-production - plus-im- 
ports of Curve 1. Barring 
continuous over-produc- 
tion from flush fields 
where “unit operation” is 
unknown, as in the pres- 
ent Seminole pool, there 
will be an important rise in prices 
when the second period terminates as 
Curve 8 changes trend. 

The flattening of Curve 3 will take 
place when cracking encroaches on the 
supply of fuel oil for superior uses. 
Such uses include fuel for the Navy, 
for shipping, for railroad locomotives, 
for certain industrial processes, and for 
steam generation in those parts of the 
west where coal is necessarily high. 
The encroachment will be gradual, 
from localities of cheaper to those 


Maximum 


Institute. 


and mini- 
mum _ gasoline 
as forecast by Am. Pet. 
Maximum 
minus minimum equals. 
the amount wasted by 
the present automotive 
engine. 


wasting reserves will 
gradually fade away. 
Superficially, the change 
from one period to the fol- 
lowing is obscured by the 
accompanying economic 
phenomena. Previous to 
1923 the cracking of gas 
oil was well known and 
had already prevented an 
actual gasoline famine in 
1920, but the processes were controlled 
by a few strong companies, with a com- 
plicated, overlapping patent situation 
which prevented the small refiner from 
profiting by them. The _ successful 
cracking of fuel oil and the alarm- 
ing rate of increase in crude con- 
sumption forced the airing of this pat- 
ent situation and resulted in the for- 
mation of the so-called Patent Club, 
by means of which it became possible 
for licensors of any of the processes 


needs 


to guarantee immunity from legal re- 
sponsibility and attack by other patent 
holders. This greatly accelerated the 
growth of the cracking period and has 
resulted in two years of absolute price 
demoralization followed by two more 
years of gradual convalescence. This 
Patent Club, now under legal attack 
by the United States government, has 
been a genuine public benefaction, for 
by making easy the overproduction of 
gasoline, it has lowered the average 
price by at least three cents per gal- 
lon and saved the consumer a minimum 
of $500,000,000, aside from expensive 
litigation which would have _ been. 
passed along to the public. 


Possibility of Sharp Advance in 
Gasoline Prices an Important Factor 


Entrance to the period of efficient , 
use will be clouded by an economic dis- 
turbance of considerable importance 
unless the consumer takes warning 
very soon and makes preparations for 
it. The abruptness with which Curve 
3 approaches the point of rising fuel 
oil prices will determine the extent of 
the oil boom which will follow and the 
weight of the burden the automobile 
industry and the motoring public must 
bear through the excessive deprecia- 
tion in the value of the motor vehicles 
then operating on a low mileage basis 
per gallon. In case the automotive in. 
dustry fails to meet the mileage tes\ 
gradually during its remaining period 
of grace, there is danger of a radical 
and excessive advance of gasoline 
prices due to the physical difficulties 
of adjustment in the use of other oil 
products when the unwarranted use ot 
gasoline forces the _ situation and 
Curve 3 cannot easily rise further. 


Unmined Oil Reserves 


Many of the radicals of the industry 
and students of the production branch 
of it, speak of oil reserves and stocks 
as if a barrel of oil did not amount to 





of dearer coal, and may never get 
as far as shipping needs. Compu- 
tations based on inadequate but 
approximate statistical informa- 
tion suggest that this curve will 
not pass above 42.5% without a 
material rise in prices. At that 
point, the inefficient use of fuel 
oil will be a thing of the past. 
The third period is now emerg- 
ing from the experimental stage 
and will progress more or less 
rapidly according to the rise of 
Curve 8. It will have arrived in 
earnest when “Keep her on 40” is 
generally accepted to mean miles 
per gallon rather than miles per 
hour, and when automobile models 
are adjusted to such a basis. 
The work to be accomplished 
by the period of efficient use is 
clearly suggested by the curves 
of Plate 2, which are the maxi- 
mum and minimum requirements 
of gasoline for the United States 
as forecast by the Committee of 
Kleven of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. The estimate is 
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ALL STOCKS EXCEPT REFINED 
PRODUCTS OTHER THAN FUEL OH 
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CONTAINED 
IN CRUDE STOCKS 
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1923 


GASOLENE CONTENT OF CURRENT 
PERCENT OF PRODUCTION 


Upper curve shows stocks of raw ma- 
terial for gasoline manufacture. Lower 
curve shows their gasoline content at cur- 
rent % production of Plate I, Curve 3. 
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any more now than it did ten 
years ago. Others have won- 
dered why oil securities have 
not participated in the bull 
markets of any year since 
1923. Plate III should be 
quite illuminating on this 
point. The upper curve 
shows all stocks of oil except 
refined products other than 
fuel oils; that is, the total 
crude material for the manu- 
facture of gasoline. The 
lower curve shows. those 
stocks in terms of gasoline at 
the current percentage pro- 
duction shown in Curve 8. 
Thus in Curve 1, production 
changed trend in 1923, stocks 
continued to grow as crack- 
ing increased until late 1924, 
while stocks of potential gas- 
oline have this year ceased 
to increase, coincident with a 
better stabilization of gaso- 


ties. 


which 


future of oil prices. 


HIS is the first of a series of two articles 
should mean much to investors 
both in petroleum and automobile securi- 
The author is one of the best known oil 
economists in the country and his forecast of 
a great impending change in the oil industry 
carries the stamp of authority. The present 
article deals‘with the economic phases of the 
The second will discuss 
the unit operation of oil pools, the false illusion 
of cheap foreign oil, the final disintegration of 
the old Standard Oil group, and the vital new 
form of competition which is the future hope 


of the industry. 


automobile industries during 
these changing conditions are 
of particular interest to the 
investors in their securities 
as well as the industries 
themselves. The price of 
gasoline today is commonly 
judged by comparison with 
its beginning, when it was a 
waste product, and any price 
meant a profit. As the auto- 
mobile became necessary, 
crude production increased t« 
meet the demand, and the 
oil industry had the task of 
finding money for explora- 
tion and drilling, for scrap- 
ping and rebuilding its refin- 
ing branch, for providing 
means of transportation, and 
to establish the vast distrib- 
uting organization for retail- 
ing the gasoline. The price 
had remained low, except for 
the short climax in 1920. 





The second stage of the 





line prices. Were figures 
available to illustrate graph- 
ically the average automobile miles per 
gallon it would also show a rise with 
still greater potentialities for the fu- 
ture. In other words, the value of 
stocks per barrel as_ reserves has 
doubled with cracking, and can be 
again doubled through efficient use. 
The same reasoning applies to the 
much disputed unmined reserve of the 
United States. Just a few years ago, 
that reserve was worth 
only one-fourth per 
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the present automobile engine, whereby 
its efficiency can be increased, the era 
of efficient use can only fully arrive 
with the replacement of the present 
twenty million engines, and that would 
take a period of years. That change, 
if it could start at once, would have 
to be very rapid to prevent higher oil 
prices. 

The relative positions of the oil and 


automotive industry has 

caused another expensive rebuilding of 
the refining industry, at a cost of mil- 
lions and more millions for research on 
cracking methods, and then many more 
millions for the installation of new 
plants. Still the process goes on, for the 
cracking facilities must be still further 
enlarged until either the maximum 
possible amount of gasoline is manufac- 
tured or demand is decreased by better 
use. The oil industry 

has been driven at a 








barrel what it is worth 
today, for now we not 
only know that twice 
as much gasoline can 
be taken from it, but 
also that the gasoline 


r 


Twelve Oil Stocks Worth Holding 


for Long-Range Profits 


high rate of efficiency, 
oppressed by prices 
which have more than 
cut profits to the bone, 
and it resents to the 
full ability of American 





ean be used with dou- 
bled efficiency. Any 
oil man _ knows _ that 


$ Earned Div. 


Price ($) 


manhood the ignorant 
charge that gasoline is 
high, when the automo- 








with unit operation of 
pools and oil at four 


California Petroleum 





dollars per barrel some 
part of the 26 million 
barrels not recoverable 
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bile has been more 
wasteful than anything 
else the oil industry 
ever knew. 

The automobile build- 





by flowing and pumping 
will be produced, and is 


Humble Oil 





therefore a known re- 
serve the utility value 
of which has also in- 


Marland Oil 





creased fourfold. Thus 
reserves are not only a 


Phillips Petroleum 





matter of physical in- 
crease with increased 
price, but also a matter 


Prairie Oil & Gas......... 


er has ridden on top of 
the burden the oil in- 
dustry has borne, think- 
ing of speed and ex- 
cess power, of interior 
equipments, decoration 
and pretty colors, the 
while he has been build- 
ing cars with excessive- 
ly high gasoline con- 











of chemical increase 
through cracking, and 


Royal Dutch 





of technical increase 
through efficient use, 
and the known reserves 


Shell Union Oil 


sumption. On the day 
when Curve 3 bumps 
its head against one of 
4.8 the essential uses of 
fuel oil, the oil industry 





today are in reality 
larger than they have 


Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 


will no longer be able to 


2.4 expand gasoline pro- 





ever been. 
There is still con- 


Standard Oil ef N. Y 


duction at will and 
5.1 prices will thereafter 
be governed by the cost 





siderable rough road to 
be traveled by the oil 


Texas Co. 


5.6 of increasing crude pro- 
duction or increasing 





industry before a stable 
business basis is 
reached, but from now 








Vacuum Oil 


93 *2 


the efficiency of the au- 


21 tomobile. 





on the nourishment of 
prices will be better. 
Unless there is found 
some simple change in 


22 


*Not including extras. Paid thus far in 1926. 


Part II will appear 
in the next issue. 
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An Object Lesson in Sound Investment 


What an Analysis of the Investments of the 
Harkness Estate Discloses—List of Holdings at Present 


S the young artists study the 
works of the great masters, 
so, even in such a practical 

science as investment, one may 
review the holdings of famous 
estates as a guide to the most 
profitable acquisition of invest- 
ment securities. One of the most 
remarkable investment exhibits 
thrown open to the public gaze in 


recent years is the list of securi- 
ty holdings of the Harkness 
Estate which is reproduced on 
this page. This estate founded 
by Stephen V. Harkness, an 
early associate of John D. Rocke- 
feller, is one of the most expertly 
handled estates in the nation, 
growing to its present valuation 
of around sixty million dollars 
through judicious selec- 


In the bond list appears but few 
of the slightly speculative issues. 
Among other things which this 
list will suggest to our readers, 
without doubt, not a few will be 
impressed by an interesting line 
of conformity between holdings 
of this notable estate and invest- 
ment recommendations appear- 
ing in The Magazine of Wall St. 





tion of the best among 





Holdings of the Harkness Estate* 
No. Shares STOCKS 


2,400 Alliance Realty Co. 
00 a Bank Note Co. pf. 
1,905 American Power and Light Co. pf. 
15,017 American Tel. and Tel. a 
+ 12,050 Araconda Copper Miring C 
1,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. pf. 
+ 14, 140 Atlantic Refining Co. common, 
"600 Beech Creek R. 
t 625 Bklyn-Marh. Transit Corp., Series A, pf. 
2,000 Canada Southern Ry. 
1,050 Cleveland Arcade Co. 
+ 10,000 Continental Oil Co. 
Delaware & Hudson Co, 
4, 100 Del., Lackawanna & Western R, BR. 
"500 Duquesne Light Co. pf. A. 
Electric Bond and Share Co. pf. 
Elec. Bond & Share Sec'ties Corp. com. 
906 General Electric Co, common, 
387 General Electric Co. special. 
804 Gogebic Iron Syndicate. 
if Illinois Central Railroad common. 
9 Illincis Central R. R, leased lines. 
Illinois Pipe Line, 
0 Kalamazoo, Allegan & = Rap. R. RB. 
500 Lackawanna R. R. of N. J. 
600 Mahoning Coal R. R. 
1,000 Montana Power - common. 
"500 Morris & Essex R. R. 
4,006 Mount Powell Mines Co. 
4,573 Nat. City Bank of New York (The). 
7,282 | ig Fuel Gas Co. 
6,200 New York Central R. -s 
2:400 N. ¥., Chi. & St. L, R. R. common. 
1,235 New York aa Co. (The). 
8,676 Ohio Fuel Corp. 





+ 


+ 
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8, 245 Sanat & Lake Erie R. R. 
61,944 Prairie Oil and Gas Co. 
18,000 gg jee Pipe Line Co. (The). 

500 P, Lorillard Co. pf. 
Louis Bridge Po. 2d pf. 
Refining Co. (The). 
Penn Oil Co. 
Oil Co, of California. 


Oil Co. of New Jersey pf. 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
Oil Co. of New York. 
Oil Co. of Ohio pf. 
Oil Co. of Ohio. 
,51 Carbide and Carbon os 
"675 United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 
1,000 United States Steel Corp. pf. 
68,928 Vacuum Oil Co. 
2.840 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co, pf. 
+ 30,404 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


Par Value BONDS 

$50,000 Alabama Power Co. Ist mortgage, 
series ‘‘A’’ 30 yr. 5s, 1946. 

60,000 _* ~— bo. Ist mtge. lien & 
ref. 5s, 

125,000 Am, Tel. & Tel. Co. col. trust 4s, ea 

200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 35 yr, s. f. 
eb. 5s, 1960. 

100,000 _—s, rel ots. Tel. Co. 20 yr. s. f. 


5} 
150,000 Atchison, ‘Topeka. & Santa Fe Ry. adj, 


100,000 Atchison, Topeka’ & Santa Fe Ry. gen. 
e 

100,000 Atlantic Coast Line *, gat Louisville 
— e oe. 4s, 1 952. 

250,000 Balt. & 0 R. Ist mtge. 5s, 1948. 

100,000 Baltimore = Siio R. R., Southwestern 


Div. 1s 19 
100,000 Bell “Telephone Co, of Canada Ist 
mtge. 5s, 1955. 


+ See text. 

* Six stock holdings of less than 500 shares 
have been eliminated as well as 13 bonds in 
amounts under $50, 000 par value. In addition 
to above corporate issues, the estate holds ap- 
Fhe mgs | one million dollars of city and state 
onds, respectively. 





high grade investment 
issues. 

This list itself, without 
further comment, speaks 
volumes in sound invest- 
ment counsel. It is doubt- 
ful if investors have ever 
had an opportunity of 
getting a clearer picture 
of the advantages of play- 
ing safe when selecting 
securities. 

This fortune was 
founded on the successful 
exploitation of the petro- 
leum industry by the 
original Standard Oil 
company. Naturally a 
large investment is still 
retained in this business. 
But more interesting still, 
is the manner in which 
the estate has been pro- 
tected from large capital 
losses through the most 
careful and _ intelligent 
diversification in later 
years. Through the rein- 
vestment of income into 
the stocks and bonds of 
other industries, we find 
that today the original in- 
come producers represent 
the smaller portion of the 
entire fortune. 

The soundness of the 
holdings of the Harkness 
Estate and the suitability 
of the list to present mar- 
ket conditions has been 
emphasized for. our 
readers by the simple ex- 
pedient of placing the 
following mark (7+) be- 
fore every issue which is 
attractive for any other 
reason than pure invest- 
ment income return. Ob- 
viously the majority of 
such issues are to be found 
among the common stocks 
where the factor of price 
enhancement is present. 








Holdings of the Harkness Estate* 
Par Value 
$75,000 — Co, of Pennsylvania 
ref. mtge. 5s, 60, 
+ 87,500 Brookiyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. s. f. 


150,000 Central Pacific Ry. 1st ref. 4s, 1940. 

200,000 Central Pac. Ry. re guar. 5s, 1960. 

125,000 on Burlington & Quincy R. R., Ill. 
Div. mtge. 3%s, 1949. 

100,000 Chi., — Cea R. R. Ast 


ref, mtge. 
+ 125,000 Chi., Mil. & FR Sound _" 1st mtg. 
4st, 1949 (cfs. of de 
+ 100,000 Chi., Mil. & St. Paul = conv. 4%s, 
(cfs. of dep.). 
300,000 Chi., hee S St. Paul Ry. gen. mtg. 


+ 102,000 chil & St, Pau 1 Ry. conv, gen. 
and ref. 5s, 2014 (fs. of dep.). 
50,000 Chi. & Northwestern Ry. equip. trust 


6s, 1934-37, 
200,000 Chit - a? & Pac. Ry. gen. 


85,000 Chicaso 7% Sta. Co. 1944, 

157,000 a Cin., “oni. a5 “aa “hy. as St. 
Div. ‘col, trust 4s, 199 0. 

1C0,000 ies. Un, Term. Ist mtg. s. f. 5s, '75, 

150,000 oe ee Edison Co. Ist mtg. col. 


4% 
100,000 Det. Term. & T. Co. lst mtg. 4%s, ‘61. 
100,000 on. bg Co., Ser. B Ist mtg. col. tr. 
50,000 Edison El, Ti. Co. of Boston 4%s, ’28. 
75,000 Edison El. Ill. Co. of B’klyn 4s, 1939. 
a+ 000 pein Joliet & ee Fe 5s, 1941, 
0 El] Paso & So’west R. 5s, 1965. 
000 Fede:al Land Bank. y Fin 1939-56, 
00 Do. 4%s, 1953-54. 
0 Galv. H. & San A. Mex. P. Ext. 5s, ’31. 
i German External Loan 7s, 1949. 
‘000 Ill, Bell Telephone Co. 68, 1956. 
0 Illinois Cen. R. R. Col. 48, 1952. 
Ind., Tll., Iowa R. R. 4s, 1950. 
Ind. & Mich. Elec. Co. a 1955. 
Joplin Union Depot 4%s, 1940. 
Kansas City Term, Ry. 196 
Kingdom of Sweden 80-yr. Pv 1954. 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. Ry. 4s, 1928. 
Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. 5s, 1951. 
ne, & Nashville R. - 4s, 1940. 
0 M., & ag gy Ste. M. 4s, 1938. 
Missouri Tpasifte R. 6s, 1955. 
oxr. Y. 6. & BB. hf 4s, ag 
0 New York Central R. R. 5s, 201 
= Y. C. Lns. 5s, 19365- < trust ms 1924. 
Y. Connecting R. BR. 5s, a 
Sis York Edison Co, 5s, 1 
Niag.. Lockp. & Ont. Pwr. Co. “6s, ’ 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Div. 4s, 1988; 
000 Norfolk & Western Ry. 4s, 1996, 
Northern Pacific Ry. 3s, 2047, 
Northern Pacific Ry. 4s, 1997. 
Ohio Power Co. (The) 5s, 1952, 
0 Ohio River R. R. 5s, 1937, 
Oregon R. R. & Navig. 4 4s, 1946. 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 1946, 
Pennsylvania R. R. 7s, 1936 0. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 4%s, 1940. 
z Lorillard Co. 5s, 1961. 
Lorillard Co. 7s, 1 
| Pacific Co. ay 4 929, 
i —— - gg ~ Co. 4s, 1949, 
190, Pac. San Fran. Term. 4s, ’60. 
100,000 Southern Pacific R. R. 4s, 1955. 
100,000 Seuth. Pac. Equip. Trust 5s, 1934-38. 
357,000 Dnien Pacific R. R. 1947, 
150,000 Union Pacific R. R. = 2008, 
62,000 Union Pacific R. R. 6s, 1928. 
= 650 = 8. of Am. Ist Lib. Loan 3%s, '47 
00 U Ly of America 2d 4%s, 1942, 
 B 001 ‘400 U. 8. of America 3d 4%s, 1928. 
1,500,000 U. S. of America 4th 4%s, 1938. 
by 000 = Hy Steel Corp. 5s, 1 
0,000 U. 8. of America Treasury nhs, 1952. 
200. 000 Virginian Ry. Co. (ame). S 8, 1962, 
100,000 Western Electric Co. es 
100.000 Western Union Tel. ‘an dhs, 1950. 
100,000 Youngstown Sheet & T. Co. 6s, 1948. 
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King Cotton Abdicates 


Industries That Are Affected by the Break in 
Cotton—Favorable and Unfavorable Aspects 


By AVERY WALBRIDGE 
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I T ts the purpose of this graph to convey, first, a comparison in the total 
values of recent cotton crops as illustrated by the black ordinates; and 
second to indicate by the red ordinates the worth of these crops to the 


value with reference to the prices of all commodities which obtained 
during each crop year commencing August Ist is used as a standard. It 
will be noted that the value of the crop to the grower is not necessarily 


producers in terms of the actual purchasing power they represent. In 
other words, if the prices of the commodities of life which the grower 
must buy are such as to make his dollar worth but eighty-five cents, 
based en 1914 levels as parity, obviously a crop valued at a billion dollars 
represents no more than 850 million to the cotton producers. 


T is an ancient economic axiom that 
all wealth springs ultimately from 
the soil. The products of agricul- 

ture, therefore, comprise one of the 
most important sources of a nation’s 
wealth. While in later years agricul- 
ture has not tended to influence the 
business of this country to the same 
degree as formerly, owing to the ex- 
pansion of manufacture, maladjust- 
ments in the price of leading farm com- 
modities are still bound to have far- 
reaching consequences. 

Though the South produces many 
agricultural products such as tobacco, 
rice, breadstuffs, oranges, sugar and 
alfalfa, cotton is the great money crop 
of the vast territory below the Mason 
and Dixon Line. Cotton, in other words, 
is the backbone of southern wealth. 
The steady rise in crop yields, concur- 
rent with prices well above cost of pro- 
duction, which followed the post-war 
depression, did much to stimulate pros- 
perity for all companies that do busi- 
ness with the South. 

The cotton grower was enabled not 
only to liquidate old debts but greatly 
increase his purchases of all classes of 
goods. It is not surprising, accord- 
ingly, that the recent drastic break in 
cotton should raise old spectres in the 
minds of business men who have not 


24 


a function of 
1925 


The dollar ber pound. 


yet forgotten the lessons of the none 
too remote farm depression. 

The farm implement manufacturer 
was greatly benefited by the recovery 
in purchasing power of the cotton 
planters, particularly at a time when 
export markets were demoralized and 
farmers in the West were staggering 
under post-war burdens. The mail or- 
der, chain store and automobile com- 
panies felt the stimulus of renewed 
demand resulting from restoration of 
demand for luxuries as well as necessi- 
ties. The fertilizer industry experi- 
enced a moderate revival and business 
in numerous other lines less intimately 
related to agriculture felt a new stimu- 
lus. Obviously, all this meant more 
revenue for the railroads which carry 
goods from northern manufacturing to 
southern consuming centers. 

_The question that now disturbs the 
business community is whether or no 
the unfavorable effects of 1921-1922 
cotton depression are to be repeated 
and to what extent these gains may be 
cancelled by the fall in prices of this 
important commodity. The fact of a 
large crop yield has been known for 
some time. Nevertheless, the extent of 
over-production was not fully realized 
until publication of the Government re- 
port as of October 8. The cotton market 


its size. 
represents no more intrinsically 
turn of 1923 or 11 million bales in 1919. 
variable is the price paid the producer, represented by the curve of cents 


For example, the 16 million-bale production 
than the 10 million-bale out- 
Manifestly, the controlling 


promptly responded to the Government 
estimate of a 16.63 million bale yield 
by dropping precipitously to the lowest 
levels since July, 1921. 

The stock market, always alert to 
possibilities and changes in sentiment 
in the major commodity markets, also 
registered its impressions without de- 
lay. Wide declining movements ensued 
in that group of securities most di- 
rectly connected with the South and 
southern industry. Following the nat- 
ural sequence of events, retail and 
wholesale trade in the cotton belt has 
grown hesitant. In other words, the 
October break in cotton has been so 
violent as to forcibly draw attention of 
the whole business community to the 
plight of the grower and enlist the ac- 
tive aid of governmental agencies. 

It is the grower, of course, who is 
hardest hit by the debacle. He is in 
the unfortunate position of having to 
market the largest crop in history with- 
out securing for his increased labors an 
equivalent cash return. This is due to 
the fact that the purchasing power of 
the grower varies directly with price 
rather than with output, as a glance 
at the accompanying graph will show. 
Hence, while the latest Government re- 
port has raised the estimated crop yield 
to still higher figures, 17.47 million bales, 
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the position of the planter has not been 
made more bearable by the indicated 
prospect for a real “bumper” harvest. 

That the southern farmer will be 
forced to curtail his expenditures is a 
foregone conclusion. The record yield, 
instead of bringing him _ increased 
wealth, threatens to make him poorer 
since cotton has dropped much below 
the average cost of production. Some 
planters will fare better than others, 
owing to keener marketing ability and 
more favorable natural advantages re- 
sulting from better soil and labor con- 
ditions. Unfortunately, however, av- 
erage results will be far from good and 
the effects of impaired buying power 
are bound to be felt in lines even some- 
what remotely removed from direct 


contact with the planter of cotton. 

It would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to measure these effects 
directly or indirectly. They can only 
be surmised in a general way. It is 
evident, however, that sales of farm 
implements will be adversely affected 
now as they were stimulated by rising 
cotton prices before, though the pro- 
ducer in this industry is in a much 
stronger position than five years ago. 
Export trade and domestic sales in 
other districts than the South should 
tend to carry him through the period 
of restricted southern demand with far 
less effort than on the occasion of 
former depression. 

The same thing is true of the mail 
order, chain store and automobile in- 


dustries, though the former have little 
interest in export, of course. Fertilizer 
companies will probably be the most 
direct sufferers since it is almost axio- 
matic that sales to the cotton grower 
depend directly upon his purchasing 
power. Approximately two-thirds of 
the fertilizer business is done in the 
South. When the cotton industry is 
prosperous, farmers buy liberally in 
order to increase the productivity of 
their lands. On the other hand, the 
curtailment of planting which follows 
a period of over-production means a 
lessened demand for fertilizers. More. 
over, with buying power restricted, 
the cotton planter begins economizing 
by cutting fertilizer. expenditures. 
(Please turn to page 82) 




















How Important Southern Companies Will React to 
Break in Cotton 


American Agricultural Chemical Co Leading manu- 
facturer of fertilizer, industry which is bound to feel 
collapse in cotton more directly than any other. Con- 
sumption of products not confined to cotton area, but 
situation likely to result in further drop in earnings. 


American Snuff Co.— Outgrowth of old American 
Tobacco Co. with fairly stable business since dissolu- 
tion. Falling off in earnings of late result of keener 
competition rather than smaller demand for product, 
which is regarded as essential as tobacco to certain 
classes of southern population consuming it. 


lantic ne R. R. Co. — Traffic too well diver- 
sified to be eter a affected by cotton except as it 
may influence movement of other freight through 
reduced buying power of farmer. Directly affected 
only by prospect smaller cotton acreage next year as 
heavy production this year means heavy freight move- 
ment. 


Co.— Large soft drink manufacturer with 
ieaiinenetens in Georgia, but product distributed so 
widely that business is unaffected by local conditions. 
Bulk of consumption by urban population is little if 
any impaired by distress in rural sections. 


Davi Co.— Earnings likely to be ad- 
neni ‘affected rom reduced demand for sulphuric acid 
and acid phosphate used in fertilizer. Stock has usu- 
ally sold on factors other than earning power which is 
highly irregular at best, so that cotton depression 
should be only minor factor in market action. 


Gulf States Steel Co.— Relatively small but important 
self-contained steel enterprise in Alabama. Business 
not of nature to be injured by decline in cotton. Drop 
in earnings this year due to other causes, principally 
keen competition in its foreign markets. 


Illinois Central R. R. Co.— Passes through territory 
most affected by cotton collapse and indications point 
to some recession in earnings next year by reason re- 
striction in cotton output and depression in certain sec- 
tions covered. Insufficient, however, to impair invest- 
ment status of stock. 


International Agricultural Corp.— Another large fer- 
tilizer enterprise. Much improved position through 
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readjustment of capitalization without receivership. 
Smaller fertilizer sales offset by greater production of 
phosphate rock, but early outlook beclouded by cotton 
situation. 


ouisville & Nas! Operates in south- 
ern oncdines wae: enue of mines constitute bulk of 
freight. Doubtful that favorable trend of earnings 
will be interrupted through any factors arising out of 
cotton situation. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.— Corn products manufac- 
turing in West, iit er engaged in other branch of 
business, packing of molasses and cane syrup, confined 
to southern cities. Molasses is important constituent 
in southern food and demand should not be materially 
lessened by stringency in cotton belt. 


¢ Operates to such 
amen clei in Florida and outside cotton area that 
ultimate effect of situation on earnings would be only 
indirect and probably unimportant. Conditions in 
Florida largely govern prospects for further rehabili- 
tation. 
Large pig iron pro- 
Prac iuding in South. "“Coaneile its own coal and 
iron ore. Large earning power under normal condi- 
tions in steel trade. Low cotton market should have no 
bearing on outlook, which depends on steel situation. 


Southern Dairies, | Recent consolidation of ice 
cream manufacturers and producers of milk, butter, 
etc., operating in Southeast. Upward trend of earnings 
should not be interrupted by difficulties of cotton 
growers, as cities and towns provide principal markets 
for products. 


Southern Railway Co.— Prosperity reflection of indus- 
trial development in South rather than agricultural. 
Cotton constitutes only 3% of total traffic. Outlook 
affected only insofar as industrial situation may be in- 
fluenced by difficulties of cotton growers. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.— Fertilizer company 
recently passed through receivership and reorganiza- 
tion. Products consumed almost entirely in the South 
so that restoration of earning power may be rather 
badly handicapped right at start. 
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How To Value Public Utility 


Common Stocks 


Certain Tests Helpful in Analyzing All Utility Securities 
—Difference Between Holding and Operating Com- 
pany Fundamental—How Listed Stocks Are Rated 


HE importance of pub- 
lic utility stocks has 
brought them into the 

forefront of the securities 
market where many years 
ago they were wholly secon- 
dary in interest to the bond 
issues of their corporations. 
The upward trend in util- 
ity earnings after the ar- 
mistice, and the develop- 
ment on an unprecedented 
scale of the public utility 
holding company, were the 
two important factors pro- 
moting this development. 

The investor had to learn 
a new technique for valu-. 
ing these stocks since the 
old tests of investment 
merit could not apply to 
the utilities as they applied 
to railroad and industrial 
stocks. But the popularity 
of the utilities is so recent 
as compared with that of 
rails and industrials that 
the majority of intelligent 
investors still do not move 
as freely among these securities as they 
should. 

Perhaps the reason for this hesitancy 
is the history of the utilities many 
years back. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, they were the targets of all the 
radicals of the country. The local 
‘traction or gas company was gener- 
ally referred to as the “Octopus.” It 
was supposed to be a center of public 
corruption and an enslaver of the 
people. These melodramatic assaults 
led to two results, one good and the 
other bad. The bad result was the 
consistent starvation of the utilities by 
unfair rate laws. The constructive step 
consisted of establishing commissions 
‘to regulate these corporations. 

Contrary to the expectations of those 
who helped establish regulation and 
‘supervision, the public utility company 
eventually won the confidence of these 
‘commissions by rigorous economic logic. 
‘Regulation, initiated as a form of 
enmity, turned into the greatest pro- 
-tection the utility corporations could 
possibly have. 

A reasonable rate of return and just 
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cational articles. 


By JEFFERY SQUIRE 


Exchange. 








valuations became the order of the day. 
An epoch of declining costs, and, in 
the case of electricity, of declining 
rates, also helped the popularity of the 
utilities as investments. The net re- 
sult has been that the investor finds a 
large group of investments among the 
utilities superior to most industrials and 
that they are on a parity with the best 
rails. This situation, however, applies 
to operating companies primarily, and 
holding companies benefit thereby only 
to the extent that they derive dividends 
from such operating company holdings. 
Holding companies are not regulated, 
as a rule. 


Utilities Diversified in Character 


The term “public utilities” comprises 
a variety of industries. The most 
familiar is the electric light and power 
company, which in turn is differentiated 
into companies primarily hydro-electric 
and those dependent on steam genera- 
tion. The economic differences be- 
tween these two are fundamentally in 
the extent of capital investment. 


HIS is the first of a series of four edu- 
The next article will 
appear in the following issue on “How to 
Value a Mining Stock.” The succeeding two 
issues will deal with the essentials of valuing 
railroad and oil stocks, respectively. Each 
article is accompanied by a rating of all the 
stocks in the group, listed on the N. Y. Stock 


Hydro companies require 
heavier initial investment 
for the volume of business 
obtained, but later revenues 
are all the more profitable. 
Steam companies show 
larger immediate profits 
with lesser gains as time 
goes on. 

Gas companies are also- 
familiar; these in turn are 
divided into manufactured 
gas companies and natural 
gas companies. The latter 
are less conspicuous. 

The tractions, or street 
car utilities are important, 
as are also the interurban 
trolleys. Bus corporations 
are recent arrivals in the 
list of utilities. Minor 
utilities comprise water 
and steam heating compa- 
nies. 

Over and above these 
stands the telephone indus- 
try which excites less in- 
terest owing to the tremen- 
dous concentration that has 
vested the destinies of this great 
utility in the hands of one company. 
The telegraph is similarly divided into 
two large systems, one of which has 
secant public interest. 

Not only does the term “public 
utilities” include all these corporations, 
but often they are conjoined in the 
same corporation as the “American 
Water Works and Electric” or the 
“Consolidated Gas” of New York, 
whose revenues are primarily electri 
cal. Over and above such combina- 
tions stands the question of financial 
structure. 

Operating companies ordinarily de 
rive their revenues directly from the 
consumer. If they hold stocks of sub 
sidiary corporations, such corporation: 
are merely devices for more efficien‘ 
administration. 

Holding companies, on the other 
hand, own securities in underlying 
corporations, and in large measure, 
though not always, the major part of 
their income is derived from earnings 
on common stocks of these subsidiary 
corporations. Frequently these cor- 
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porations also enjoy engineering and 
management revenues from subsidiary 
companies. In many cases they own 
oil companies or other miscellaneous 
investments. Since the holding com- 
pany is dependent on the net earnings 
applicable to the junior securities of 
the corporations whose stock it con- 
trols, it is obviously in the position of 
an investment trust with reference to 
its realized revenue. Corporations dif- 


fer greatly in their accounting prac- 
tice, some counting as income all earn- 
ings applicable to the common stock 


far as assets can be taken as a rate 
basis. If valuations per share are 
high, and earnings per share low, 
compared to such physical valua- 
tions, this should be considered only 
if such valuations are likely to in- 
crease earning power, by being used 
as a basis for higher rates in the next 
few years. The same is true of stra- 
tegic position with reference to mer- 
gers, etc., of character of manage- 
ment, distribution of consumption, etc. 
Insofar as they ascertainably assist the 


amount and continuity of earnings, 
they should be considered, otherwise 
not. In a public utility which is, of 
course, a cash business, the problem of 
valuation is simplified, because work- 
ing capital is also simplified, especially 
as to inventories, receivables, etc. 

It is really amazing to see how 
closely two engineering firms, compet- 
ing for the same utility will come to 
each other’s figures in making their 
valuations. Apart from net quick as- 
sets, which are automatically figured, 
earning power seems to be easily 
calculated. Size and character of 
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Prime Bonds More Attractive Than Many Investment 
Common Stocks—What Tradition Costs the Investor 


By ALFRED O. DELAFIELD 
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have repeatedly pointed 
out that a rise in the 
level of commodity 
prices really cuts the 
income from these se- 
curities, and, hence, 
that they are merely 
disguised speculations 
in the price of com- 
modities. Also, their 
investment merit has been challenged 
by those who hold that common stocks, 
carefully selected, have been in reality 
as safe and far more profitable. Along 
with these two standard criticisms, 
there are a multitude of others. Yet 
the bond market has faced this battery 
with indifference. The truly conserva- 
tive investor still frequently prefers to 
accept 4.5% in a prime bond to 6% in 
an excellent common stock. He does 
not object to receiving less income 
from ‘such bonds because he still be- 
lieves them to be the only really safe 
investments. Hence, whereas gilt-edge 
bonds may no longer be _ sacrosanct 
with theorists, their position remains 
unassailable so far as the investor is 
concerned. What is the reason? 

The answer is not to be found in the 
indifference of investors to these 
critics. But conditions are changing 
and the fact that commodity prices 
have remained pretty static with a 
downward bias, that interest rates have 
shown a moderate downward tendency, 
and that bond prices have shot up ap- 
preciably in the past few years, have 
robbed the latest theory of high-grade 
bonds and stocks of much immediate 
value. 

The present is an ideal moment for 
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The remarkable persistence with which high-grade bonds hold to their high- 
est levels of the past few years, despite the current higher money rates, in- 
dicates that large institutional buyers are not disposed to sell these issues 
and that they believe the long-term trend of bonds prices is upward. Those 
who hold the better grade bonds should not dispose of them but, if their 
resources permit, should add to their lists as the possibilities in this field 
of securities has by no means been exhausted. 


the investor to take stock of the posi- 
tion of gilt-edge securities. Perhaps 
there is no section of the investment 
field in which profit (or loss) possibili- 
ties are so large, on the whole, as they 
are in this apparently uninteresting 
gilt-edge bond section. 


What the Trustee Can Do 


Groups of investors that are com- 
pelled to operate in a restricted field 
are the so-called trust or institutional 
investors, whose commitments are 
limited by law or agreement to certain 
specified securities. Trustees under 
wills, universities acting as trustees of 
special funds, life insurance companies 
in most states, mutual savings banks, 
etc., form a giant army of investors 
whose demand is limited in range by 
statutory or other restriction. 

They are unable to spread about in 
the entire list of gilt-edge securities, 
but are forced to invest in “legals” 
which comprise only a small part of 
the gilt-edge group. 

For them, then, there are only two 
problems. The first is to obtain the 
maximum of current income compatible 
with quality, among those bonds author- 
ized for investment. The second is to 


their security holdings. 
The more important 
question for trustees is 
opened by the table ac- 
companying this article. 
In this table, it is sug- 
gested that the same 
quality and marketabil- 
ity can be combined 
with far better yields 
among gilt-edged investments, than is 
usually the rule. The reason for this 
possibility requires a study of tradition. 

Reading general 4s are an outstand- 
ing example. This 5 million dollar is- 
sue has a maturity as satisfactory: as 
that of other prime bonds. It is junior 
to only 28 millions in underlying securi- 
ties. Its interest has been earned 
nearly five times over, on the average. 
It is undoubtedly among the finest 
bonds. Yet there are bonds that can 
show to better advantage and which 
sell five points lower, thus offering a 
materially larger return. Why are such 
investors willing to pay so much for 
Reading 4s, and similar issues? Be- 
cause of tradition. No trustee 01 
board of directors can ever face criti- 
cism as to having jeopardized the prin- 
cipal of their trusts, if they have placed 
their funds in such time-honored com- 
mitments. They are legal in a great 
number of states for such investments. 
Hence, they are bid up to a point wher« 
they rival Liberties. Their salability is 
perfect. Their spread between bid and 
asked price is the smallest conceivable 
But the yield is wholly unattractive. 
The lazy trustee who purchases such a 
bond pays a considerable premium for 
tradition. But irrespective of what 
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trustees do, the mere fact that they 
concentrate so much on this type of 
bond alone makes it inadvisable for any 
one else, as the price is too high to 
make them a feasible investment for 
others. 

By “legals” two types of securities 
are implied. The first confines itself to 
such securities as are permitted to trust 
funds, etc., in New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Connecticut, etc.; 
states whose investment placements are 
certainly above a third that of the 
Union. The second, and less often 
used definition, refers to such author- 
ized investments throughout the coun- 
try. However, the first is the more 
significant, as the range is quite simi- 


lar in these states, and the buying 
power immensely concentrated. These 
“legals” most frequently consist of 
United States obligations, designated 
state and municipal bonds, underlying 
and other senior obligations of the most 
prosperous rails, and in some states, 
Federal Land Bank bonds and a highly 
restricted number of utility senior 
bonds, usually of operating companies. 

These legals are in limited supply. 
Not only is the amount issued small in 
comparison with the volume of demand, 
but most of these investments sink 
into the bottomless pit of trustee port- 
folios. That is to say, a prime railroad 
security, of which 5 millions are out- 
standing that is legal for trustee in- 


vestment in several important states 
may have reached a point where it is 
rather rare to see one traded in. 
Every bond-man remembers that in 
1915 when Great Britain was selling 
her choice American holdings, all of 
the prime underlying bonds that bond- 
men knew of by reading the manuals 
were for the first time visible in quant- 
ity in America. The moral is obvious. 
“Legals” are overvalued for all except 
those who must buy them. So far is it 
from being a recommendation for a 
bond that it is legal for trustee invest- 
ments in the great investment states, 
that for the ordinary investor it tends | 
to bar the bond wholly from considera- 
tion. (Please turn to next page) 











Gilt-Edge Bonds That Can Be Bought for Long-Term Price Appreciation 





Call Price Price 


Income Yield 








Canadian National Rys. 4%s, 1954 


94 4.77 4.85 





Chicago & Western Indiana, Cons. 46, 1958 ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsccsccccccocce canes 


8514 4.68 5.00 





Cleveland, Cinn., Chi. & St. Louis, Gen. ‘‘B’’ 5s, 1993 


103% 4.84 4.81 





Illinois Central, Chi., St. L. & N. 0., 1st Ref. 5s ‘‘A,’’ 1963 


101% 4.91 4.90 





Central Pacific, Guaranteed 5s, 1960 


100% 4.96 4.95 





Kansas City Terminal Ist 4s, 1960 


4.59 4.77 





Lehigh Valley, Gen. Con. 4%s, 2003 


4.74 4.75 











Louisville & Nashville, Southern Monon. Coll, 4s, 1952 








4.63 4.93 





New Orleans Terminal, Ist 4s, 1953 


4.70 5.01 





N. Y. Connecting R. R. Ist ‘‘A’”’ 4%s, 1953 


4.77 4.89 





Oregon-Washington R, R, & N,. int & Ref, 4s. 1961 


855% 4.66 4.84 





Pere Marquette, Ist ‘‘B’’ 4s, 1956 


865% 4.61 4.84 





Pitts., Cinn., Chi., St. L., Gen. ‘‘A’’ 5s, 1970 


102% 4.86 4.85 





Pittsburgh, Youngatawn & Ashtabula, Gan, ‘‘R’’ fis, 1962......... 


103% 4.82 4.78 





St. Paul Union Depot, Ist & Ref. 5s ‘‘A,’’ 1972 


104 4.81 4.78 





Winston-Salem Southbound, Ist 4s, 1960 


87 4.60 4.78 





A—Graduated call price. 
B—Callable as a whole. 
O—Oallable as a whole only after 1935. 


Gilt-Edge Bonds That Yield Too Little to Be Attractive 


D—Callable as a whole after 1930, 
E—Callable as a whole after 1942, 
Average current income 4.75%. 


Average yield to maturity 4.85%. 





Price Income 





Pitts., Cinn., Chi. & St. L. Con, ‘‘E’’ 3%s, 1949 


3,63 





Brie RB. R., Penn. Coll, Tr. 46, 10G1...0. 22. cc cece cece cece cect ccc ncccsccerccccccccccercvcssccesevece 4.08 





West Jersey & Seashore, Ist Con, 8. F. 32s, 1936 


3.69 
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Boston Terminal, Ist 3%s, 1947......... PE Oe SPOS E ETC ICT RET ISOC nT TCC OTe re 





Chi., Burlington & Quincy, Ill. Div. 3%s, 1949 











Illinois Central, Ist 4s, 1951 





N, ¥Y. & Harlem, Ist 2145, 2000 . 





Penn. R. R., Con. 4s, 1945 ... 





United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co., Ist 4s, 1944 





Erie & Pittsburgh, Gen. (now Ist) 3%s, 1940 
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Lehigh Coal & Navigation 4s, 1948 





Morris & Essex, Ist Ref. 3148, 2000 





Louisville & Nashville R. R. Unified 4s, 1940 





New York Central, Con. ‘‘A’’ 4s, 1998 . 





Average current income, 4.10%, 
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Average yield to maturity, 4.27%. 




















He must compete with a body of men 
who are not free to decide whether or 
not they can reject that bond. Hence, 
there is almost no limit for their bids, 
except the minimum prevailing pure 
rate of interest. 

For example, the ordinary investor 
should not buy municipals to yield him 
as little as 4.10%, since in New York 
state most savings banks will pay 4% 
on a perfectly liquid account. Of 
course, tax-exemption is a feature of 
municipals. This is a second factor 
that the ordinary investor must be- 
ware of. 

Municipal bonds and other tax-ex- 
empts are burdened with two premi- 
ums. Not only do trustees bid up the 
price, but those who pay heavy sur- 
taxes bid it up also. The tax factor 
though has lesser importance. In the 
first place the rich do not buy as many 
tax-exempts as is believed. Analysis of 
representative estates of millionaires 
shows that tax-exempt securities are a 
minor part of their commitments, com- 
mon stocks and real estate leading. 

The position of dividends with ref- 
erence to normal income tax makes 
them also desirable, hence, the fre- 
quency of common stock investments. 
Nevertheless, tax-exemp- 


vestments than bonds. But they went 
further. They indicated that even from 
1873 to 1897, a quarter-century of de- 
clining commodity prices, common 
stocks had done as least as well as 
bonds. Despite this apparently over- 
whelming proof that for fifty years the 
entire community of investors had been 
wrong in their fundamentals, and the 
scholars with their new revelation, 
right, the entire community of in- 
vestors still accorded their preference 
to bonds. What was back of their char- 
acteristic obstinacy? 

The first solid reason was that at the 
very moment that these lugubrious 
prophecies took shape, the trend in 
commodity prices and in interest rates, 
turned for the first time in a quarter 
of a century. The second was that the 
example of 1873-1897 was to begin with 
tenuous, and to end with, not relevant 
to the present situation. 

In 1873 America was a pioneer coun- 
try that was opening up the greatest 
industrial and population growth in the 
history of the world. Its population 
was 41 million; in 1897 it was 72 mil- 
lion. Sheer increase in business, there- 
fore, just about balanced the decline in 
commodity prices. Commodity prices 


long term prediction is favorable to 
bonds more than to stocks. 

An interesting example can be cited. 
A 5% bond is bought at par today. It 
matures in 1950. By 1936 the com- 
modity price index, today at about 150, 
may be as low as 120. Interest rates 
may reach the 1895 level, and 3% pre- 
vail on prime bonds. This bond will 
sell at 125 (barring call features) and 
still be at a not excessive premium 
with reference to maturity date. The 


‘purchasing power of its $50 coupon 


will be raised by 20%, since commodity 
prices will have declined that much. 
Here an absolutely gilt-edge bond 
proves an excellent “spec” for real 
profits. 

On the other hand, an ordinary 
stock selling at 85 and paying $5, with- 
out any security other than the resi- 
dual earning power it commands after 
all senior obligations have been satis- 
fied, in a period of slow growth and 
declining commodity prices might be 
fortunate to earn anything at all. It 
could as well sell down to 25, even 
though it were sound intrinsically. The 
common stock of any corporation rep- 
resents the equity. Everything is paid 
out of its claims and even surplus 
comes out of its share. 
Hence, when earnings are 





tion is paid for in the price 
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of municipals, and it is 
never worth-while to the 
small investor. For ex- 
ample, a bond purchaser 
(married, with two chil- 
dren) whose taxable income 
is $2,000 per year above 
exemptions would be foolish 
to pay for a privilege that 
has no signficance for him. 
Here, too, the ordinary in- 
vestor who seeks to buy se- 
curities, and nothing else, 
should avoid the payment 
of extra charges on his in- 


markets. 


HE next issue will contain an elaborate review 
of the position of preferred stocks and their 
possibilities in both rising and declining stock 
It will rate the listed preferred stocks 


from the investment. and speculative viewpoint. 


This feature is one which will prove of immense 
value in a permanent way to the entire investing 
community of the United States. 


brilliant the senior securi- 
ties obtain their fixed pro- 
portion, and the common 
stock skyrockets, but when 
business is slow, the senior 
obligations take about all 
they can and the common 
has left to it only the hope 
that things will shift some 
time in the future. 

It is, of course, true that 
if business is extremely bad 
for any corporation the 
bonds fare as badly as the 
stock. Hence, the new motto 








vestments. 

As early as 1870 the 
brilliant English economist, Jevons, 
observed that a rise in the price of 
commodities in effect reduced the 
value of a bond. Until 1914, how- 
ever, this viewpoint, while accepted 
theoretically, remained a neglected ob- 
servation in the art of investment. The 
inflation of European currency, how- 
ever, consequent upon the great war, 
wiped out bond investors in many im- 
portant countries such as Germany. 
Even in the United States bonds that 
had sold at 100 in 1914 not infrequently 
sold at 80, in 1921, and that at seven 
years nearer to maturity date! No 
object lesson could be clearer. 

At the same time, the rails, the very 
centre of high grade bonds, fared worse 
than ever before, and the utilities not 
much better. Those great rail and util- 
ity corporations, dependent on rates, 
have the greatest need for investing 
huge capital and consequently for issu- 
ing bonds. On the other hand, tndus- 
trial stocks made a “killing” from 1915- 
1920. At once scholars erected this ex- 
perience into a universal law. They 
pointed out that beginning with 1897 
when commodity prices initiated a rise 
that was not interrupted until 1921, 
common stocks had proved better in- 
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declined because of a general situation 
throughout the world, for, so far as the 
United States was concerned, we bor- 
rowed everywhere to build production 
capacity to equal our consumption 
capacity. In 1873-9 and in 1893-7 we 
paid for some of this financing, and it 
was the common stocks that fared 
worst. From 1879 to 1893, barring 
minor recession, enough profits were 
accumulated to pull up the average of 
common stock investments. 

The United States today is in a very 
different position. Its population is 
growing at a much slower rate. It is 
over-built in production capacity and 
is compelled to resort to time payments 
as a means of disposing of its produc- 
tion. While progress will continue, 
practically no one but an incurable 
optimist expects to see the industrial 
sales of this country advance at a rate 
greater than that in a pioneer country. 
In Europe from 1872 to 1897 a period 
of declining commodity prices meant a 
quarter of a century of economic reces- 
sion, and only bonds came through with 
flying colors. Our experience from now 
on will resemble that of Europe at 
that time rather than of the United 
States at the same period. Hence, the 


in Wall Street: “If a com- 
pany’s bonds are good, so 
is its stock; if bad, neither-is.worth- 
while.” This captious epigram has 
great vogue today, as this is an age 
when all the standard beliefs are being 
“ripped apart.” The argument is not 
without some merit with reference to 
junior bonds and preferred stocks but 
with respect to gilt-edge bonds, it is non- 
sense. It would take almost a landslide 
in lost earning power to imperil con- 
tinued interest payments on most of 
these high-grade bonds. Even the crash 
of the St. Paul left the prior bonds in- 
tact. The gilt-edge bond buyer is ac- 
cordingly not subject to most of the 
discussions now raging as to relative 
merit of stocks and bonds. 

A second very pretty epigram now 
current holds that stocks give one a 
chance to win, but bonds only a chance 
to lose. This belief arises from the 
fact that a bond cannot receive more 
than its redemption price at maturity. 
To which the answer is that bonds 
make money on the rate of interest and 
the commodity price level, if bought at 
the right time. Also many bonds sold 
at a discount work up to a premium as 
there are gains in earning power of the 
corporation issuing them. This reason- 
ing excludes bonds such as convertibles 
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Can the Rails Now Finance With 
Stock Instead of Bonds? 


Meaning of the Southern Railway Financing 


HE recent announcement by the 

Southern Railway Co. of its plan 

to issue ten millions par value 
stock immediately and twenty millions 
thereafter has been the first concrete 
evidence of the much-heralded re-entry 
of the rails into the stock financing 
field. True, there have been many other 
issuances of stock in the last few 
years, but none were simple, public 
stock offerings in the sense of the 
Southern Railway plan. Initially, 
present stockholders are to receive 
“rights” in connection with the offer- 
ing, but, of course, such rights will be 
the subject of active trading in the 
market at large. 

Especial significance attaches to this 
move by Southern in view of the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The petition of that railroad for 
authorization to issue additional bonds 
was summarily rejected on the ground 
that it was in an excellent position to 
command public support for stock sales. 

It is felt generally that the capital- 
ization of the rails is top-heavy in 
bonded debt, and that the balance 
should now be redressed by the sale 
of stock. No sooner had the I. C. C. 
adopted this belief as a governing prin- 
ciple than it became clear that for 
many roads, especially those in a strong 
position, further bond issuance was 
scarcely possible, in view of the 
strength and popularity of their com- 
mon stock issues. 
These roads have no 
option left but to do 
further important 
financing either -by 
common stock sales or 
out of earnings. 
Roads in a less for- 
tunate position are 
not so restricted, but 
in such cases the bond 
debt structure is 
usually one of the 
salient reasons for 
their continuing weak- 
ness. Here, too, fur- 
ther bond issues ap- 
pear to be interdicted, 
in large part. 

What the rail stock-_ 
holder wants to know 
can be divided into 
two parts. The. first 
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concerns the prospect of receiving 
valuable rights. The second concerns 
the earnings per share as affected by 
either stock or bond financing. 

What the market wants to know is 
whether an epoch of rail stock financ- 
ing will advance or depress quotations 
on standard rail stocks. These three 
questions must be studied in some de- 
tail, before a satisfactory answer can 
be made revealing profit or loss possi- 
bilities in each alternative. 

Admittedly, a large element of present 
market strength in rails arises from 
the rather restricted number of shares 
constituting floating supply in the 
market. Is this as satisfactory a 
foundation for market quotations as 
larger issues of stock enjoying great 
investor popularity? The market ques- 
tion centers on this phase. 


Rail Stock Financing Has Been Small 


The history of a decade throws much 
light on the present railroad capital 
structure. In 1914, the total capital of 
rails was 19.4 billions of which 8.6 
billions represented stock or 44.6% of 
capitalization. In 1924, capital had in- 
creased to 21.7 billions, and stock only 
to 9.3 billions, or 42.8% of capitaliza- 
tion. In 1917, stock issued exceeded 
nine billions so that the increase in 
stock outstanding was almost neg- 
ligible. For example, in 1925 the rails 
issued only 30 millions in stock. Much 


of this stock issuance was by branch 
rails, etc., and represented a mere ad- 
ministrative change. Of _ securities 
authorized by the I. C. C. in 1925, out 
of 907 millions, common stock repre- 
sented but 27 millions, or 3%! It is 
obvious that this type of financing, if 
carried further, would result ultimately 
in a two to one ratio of bonds to total 
capitalization. All sound canons of 
finance condemn such a_ tendency. 
When it is remembered that even of the 
stock capitalization a large part con- 
sists of preferred stock with a fixed rate 
of interest, it will be seen that com- 
pulsory or semi-compulsory obligations 
weigh down the entire capital struc- 
ture. 

In consequence of more than a decade 
in which common stock financing was 
small, the value of the static common 
stock, both as to assets and earnings, 
has become much greater. What is 
more, since railroad stocks were limited 
in amount, they were bought at favor- 
able prices in 1921 by shrewd and 
wealthy investors for long-term profits. 
Naturally, floating supply of these 
stocks has become further diminished. 
All this is favorable from a market 
viewpoint. 


Advantages of Bond Financing 


Despite the almost universal con- 
demnation of bond financing for the 
rails, much can be said for such a pro- 
cedure. Its obvious 
advantage is that the 








by Common Stock Sales 


Equity in Surplus per 
subsidiaries’ share after 
undistributed Dividends dividends 
earnings per share (Southern 
per share Common By. only) 
($) ($) ($) 
Def. 0.81 
4.85 
10.11 
8.56 
11.32 


10.00 


0.68 
3.24 
3.82 
5.10 
3.50 


ae 
Why Southern Railway Can Now Be Financed 


Net tangible 
assets per share 
($) 


railroad borrows at a 
lower rate of interest. 
Where bonds of a sys- 
tem will sell for 
4.75%, it is not un- 
common to see the 
stock selling to yield 
5.75%. Also, addi- 
tional stock financing 
is usually carried on 
147 by selling stock at par 
to shareholders in a 
151 fixed ratio to their 

present holdings, so 

that if current divi- 
166 dend be $7, the rail- 
177 road corporation is 

financing on a 7% 
basis, even though its 
stock sell in the mar- 
ket to yield 5.75%. 
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Hence, the advantage of bond financ- 
ing from this viewpoint. In addition, 
taxation enters the picture. A railroad 
earning say 380 millions, pays out 12 
millions in bond interest. Its net tax- 
able income is, therefore, 18 millions. 
Federal tax thereon is 2.27 millions. 
Common stock (assuming no preferred) 
is entitled to 15.73 millions. In other 
words, the taxes are levied upon net 
earnings after fixed charges. The 
amount available for bond interest is 
not taxable, whereas that for dividends 
is taxable. Hence, a railroad in adding 
to its stock capitalization is not only 
depriving the older stock- 
holders of the earnings 


but by the abundant working surpluses 
of prosperous rails at this moment. 
There are not very many rails in great 
need of stock financing at the present. 

One fundamental reason for stock 
financing is apparently not flattering 
to stockholders. It is based on the fact 
that the dividends on common stock 
need not be paid, so that whenever 
earnings are poor, the elimination of 
dividends will enable the railroad to 
survive. On the other hand, funded 
debt interest cannot be evaded, so 
that if business is bad, this burden 
is added to all the other misfortunes 


paratively steady earners of the Atchi- 
son variety fluctuate much less under 
market enthusiasm than the thin equity 
stocks like ’Frisco. All rails were cheap 
in 1921, and all have advanced consid- 
erably since confidence has been re- 
stored. 

Since the attitude of the I. C. C. 
makes stock financing possibilities 
larger than would seem warranted on 
a strict economic basis, it behooves in- 
vestors to enquire where such financing 
is to be effected. Southern Railway 
with a debt ratio of two to one as 
against stock issues is an execellent 

example of a _ progres- 
sive rail with a good 








that represent the differ- 
ence between bond interest 
and dividend payments, 
but also of the Federal tax 
that accrues on this dif- 
ference. Of course, the 
value of the rights makes 
up to some extent for this 
difference. It is important 
for the stockholder in any 
road to compute whether 
or not he would be the 
loser by the balance of 
earnings and taxes on the 
one hand and the value 
of “rights” on the other. 

In the case of a road 
whose present bonded debt 
is less than half the capi- 


HE next issue will contain a special article on 

the future of railroad earnings. In view of the 
present irregular trend for business and the outlook 
for a recession in the early part of next year, it is 
essential for investors to ascertain so far as possible 
how the pending situation may affect railroad earn- 
ings. We shall also publish a list of industrial stocks 
which are over-rated, giving the facts that seem to 
indicate why they should be disposed of. There 
are other valuable security features in the next issue. 


future. Its capital struc- 
ture is the heritage of a 
past that no longer has 
any significance for the 
road. Southern, disre- 
garding intermediate fluc- 
tuations, could easily sell 
at 175 by 1930. The 
right of preferred and 
common stockholders to 
subscribe at $100 to one 
share for every 18 shares 
of common or preferred 
held by them, presents, 
therefore, an opportunity 
not to be disregarded. 
Naturally when the re- 
mainder of the authorized 
20 millions comes _ into 





play, other rights will ac- 





talization, and whose divi- 
dend basis is far greater 
than its bond coupon rate, such as the 
Atchison, whose funded debt is only 
44% of all capital, all the advantages 
would appear to be on the side of fur- 
ther bond financing. What is more, an 
even more elementary consideration 
applicable to all roads, good and bad, 
militates against stock issues. If the 
Transportation Act means anything, it 
means that upon actual valuations, 
fully 534% must be earned by the rails. 
In such an event, upon completion, 
of valuation, what difference would it 
make whether there were or were not 
a top-heavy capitalization? Assuming 
that the total capitalization consisted 
of funded debt, equal to valuation, and 
that this funded debt paid 5%, guar- 
anteed return would be 5% %, and there 
would be a balance to surplus. There 
are many who hold that the earnings 
guarantee under the Transportation 
Act, accordingly, have made futile the 
old analysis of “balanced structure” 
even for the less prosperous rails. 

While this general argument can be 
diregarded, on account of its remote- 
ness, rather than on account of its 
logic, it appears clear that there is a 
more immediate practical argument 
arising from the attitude of the I. C. C. 
Since the Commission has held that 
wherever it is at all possible, further 
financing should be effected by way of 
stock rather than bonds, we are certain 
to see increasing stock issues, wholly 
apart from economic logic. It remains 
to expound the practical advantages 
that are likely to flow from extended 
stock financing. 

Only one reservation is needed. The 
volume of stock financing is going to 
be very much limited, not by theory, 
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of the railroad which may be involved. 

For a road such as Atchison whose 
interest is earned five times over, as 
an average, such a point is merely 
academic, but for a road such as Mis- 
souri Pacific, it is important. Missouri 
Pacific and New Haven are good speci- 
mens of roads whose improving earn- 
ings make stock issues not altogether 
impossible at some time in the near 
future, but whose debt structure is 
such that a redressing of the balance 
between stocks and bonds would be 
helpful in times of adversity. 

Other arguments are more or less 
derivative. The example of customer 
ownership in the utilities, where a wide 
stock diffusion arrays a large element 
on the side of the company in a rate 
struggle, is not quite so cogent when 
applied to the rails. A national regu- 
latory body and a large area of opera- 
tions alike make the analogy with the 
utilities not altogether applicable. 
There are 14.5 million people directly 
interested in railroad profits at this 
moment and they are quite enough for 
the purpose of impressing Congress. 
The only other reason advanced for 
stock financing concerns the apparent 
profit of the rails due to high earnings 
per share when business is good, and 
the despair of the stockholders at ex- 
tremely low earnings per share, when 
business is poor. These extremes are 
due, of course, to the fact that common 
stock issues form a small proportion of 
capital, and a residual proportion at 
that. The “teeth” of this argument 
are removed when it is realized that 
the I. C. C. thinks in terms of return 
on total valuations, and not on stock 
issues alone. No one has seen com- 


crue, perhaps more valu- 

able than these initial rights. 

Among other roads, Atchison has 
increased the powers of its directorate 
with reference to issuance of author- 
ized capital stock; New York Central 
has added 100 millions to its authorized 
capital stock, but principally to take 
over subsidiaries; Illinois Central has 
for several years issued stock, on a 
periodical rights basis valuable to 
shareholders, thereby increasing the 
true yield of the stock and it will prob- 
ably continue this policy; Southern 
Pacific ought soon to expand its divi- 
dend from $1.50 to possibly $2.00 in 
order to “sweeten” the market for a 
new stock issue, especially to compen- 
sate the road for its really stupendous 
expenditures on betterments in the last 
few years. The recent dividend action 
of Pennsylvania has been widely inter- 
preted as preparatory to further stock 
sales. Apart from “rights” and in- 
creased dividends, convertible pre- 
ferreds of the Missouri Pacific type, or 
convertible bonds are, of course, linked 
up with the future of stock issues as 
well. D. & H. 5s, of 1935, Norfolk & 
Western 6s of 1929, occur to mind, but 
such possibilities are not notable. 

Undoubtedly the _ stimulation of 
Southern’s stock offering is all that was 
needed to bring about a greater market 
interest in the possibilities of rail com- 
mon stock financing. The investor 
should watch the possibilities in the 
companies given before. Nor is it 
needful to watch only the more solid 
rails. The manner in which Boston & 
Maine shareholders took up a salvage 
subscription to stock last year shows 
that faith in railroad stocks has been 
re-established. 
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1.—Corn Products Refining Co. 


Prosperity Influenced by 
Commodity Prices 


HE rise in the earnings of this company is of 
interest as an illustration of the recuperative 
powers of a fundamentally sound enterprise. 

It should not be inferred that Corn Products was 
ever in any danger of having its profits eliminated. 
It was simply a matter of relativity. Net income 
dropped to 7.2 millions in 1925 after having at- 
tained levels in excess of 10 millions for the three 
successive years immediately preceding. 
; Inability to maintain the same high rate of earn- 
ings was due almost entirely to a combination of 
an inflated corn market and a depressed sugar 
market. The high price of the principal raw 
material naturally had the effect of reducing the 
margin of profit, whereas low sugar prices had a 
decided bearing upon the demand for sugar substi- 
tutes, products in which the company specializes. 
That this peculiar situation was the direct cause of 
Corn Products’ lower income is clearly brought out 
by the sharp recovery in earnings which attended 
the collapse in the corn market. 

The present shares were placed on a $2 annual 
dividend basis in 1924 when a change in par value 


from $100 to $25 in conjunction with a 25% stock. 


dividend had the effect of a five for one split-up. 
The dividend was earned by a slight margin last 
year, but three months ago recognition was given 
to the enhancement in profits through a 25 cent ex- 
tra payment which may be duplicated or increased 
at the next dividend meeting in December. The 
company is so well entrenched financially that it 
can conservatively pay out a good portion of its 
earnings. The common at 45 has semi-investment 
merit, and under more favorable market conditions 
than at present might well enhance in value. 


2.—Central Railroad of New Jersey 


An Outstanding Example 
of Financial Strength 


N 1925, Central of New Jersey earned a balance 
of $13.11 a share. In the first eight months of 
the current year, net income recovered sharply, 

running at a rate to indicate a balance of more than 
$20 for the common stock for the full twelve 
months, thus bringing earning power back to the 
level of 1924 and the pre-war standard. The slump 
in 1925, of course, may be traced to increased ex- 
penses and reduction in gross revenues on account 
of the anthracite coal strike, for Central is an im- 
portant carrier of hard coal. 

Central of New Jersey has long been regarded as 
a “rich man’s” holding because of its relatively low 
yield which, in turn, is based upon several factors 
other than direct per share earnings. The com- 
pany traces its corporate history back to 1847. In 
the course of development, it has acquired valuable 
land holdings, waterfront and terminal properties 
which constitute an immense reserve of “hidden 
assets.” Moreover, some of the leading eastern 
trunk lines have been looking covetously upon 
Central as a possible acquisition in consolidation 
plans. Finally, the road has substantial equities 
in marketable securities, largely purchased out of 
sums realized from sale of its anthracite coal lands 
in 1921. The possibility of a special disbursement 
out of this fund is not to be ignored. 

Hence, while the road has been a liberal dividend 
payer in the past and seems well able to maintain 
its current $12 common payment, the question of 
income return is not so important to investors in 
the stock as the possibility of larger benefits at 
some time in the future. Admitting the proba- 
bility of wide price variations, at 270 the stock has 
promising possibilities for the patient holder. 

















Corn Products Refining 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
(6 mos) 


Net Income 
$6.2 $10.2 $10.3 $10.8 $7.2 $5.4 


(millions) 
Common Earnings 

on basis present 

capitalization .. f . 3.46 3.81 


Common Dividends 
(millions) A ¥ 4.5 5.0 


Working Capital 
(millions) * y J . 40.5 


tNot available, 





























Central of New Jersey’s Six-Year 
Record 


Total Earned Divs. Price 
Operating Net Total $per Paid $ Range 
Revenue Income Surplus Share per Share High Low 

-——Millions of Dollars, a; 
1920 $51.68 def. $13.04 $44.27 def, 240 175 
1e21 52.42 20.24 61,52 *77,83 209 186 
1922 49.49 0.02 81.33 0.01 245 184 
1923 57.38 0.63 82.54 2.28 231 175 
1924 55.47 6,19 85.02 22.55 295 199 
1925 655.09 3.60 85.29 13,11 $21 265 
*Includes $19.99 millions dividend income principally from 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
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3. General Railway Signal Co. 
A Remarkable Record 


of Expansion 











rapid expan- 


neral i oie : : 
General Railway sion in earnings is 


Signal directly attribut- 

able to the popular 

Capitalization demand _ for 
CS PP Tree None greater safeguards 


in steam railroad 
operation. True, 
the public has not 
voiced its opinion 
volubly enough to 
attract attention 


Preferred 6% Cum..... $2,575,900 
Common, No Par..... 325,000 shs, 


Earned Divs. Paid 


Year Per Share Per Share or make the matter 
2) ea $3.24 one of the so-called 
ee 3.33 $1.0 “live issues” of the 
OR csices 5.06 2.65 day. Nevertheless, 


*On basis present capitalizae the fact that the 
tion. Interstate Com- 
_{{ merce Commission 
has taken positive 
steps in this direc- 
tion is sufficient evidence of public sentiment. 

When the railroads were turned back to their 
owners in 1920, after the period of government 
operation, Congress gave the I. C. C. power to 
make the installation of train control devices man- 
datory. For some time, nothing very definite was 
done, but in 1922 the Commission took definite 
steps to enforce its powers. Since that time, the 
leading railroads have been installing automatic 
train control equipment, to the end that the main 
lines of the principal roads may ultimately be 
thoroughly protected by such devices in the interest 
of greater safety in operation. 

General Railway had already attained a strong 
position in the manufacturing switch and signal 
equipment. By virtue of development and research 
in the field of automatic train control, it was well 
situated to secure a generous share of business in 
the automatic train control field and has been one 
of the chief beneficiaries from this new industry. 
Not so very long ago, the company added another 
important department to its line in the manufac- 
ture and installation of a “car retarder” system. 

Income prior to 1925 was derived largely from 
the older lines of manufacture and, on the average, 
reflected a well established earning power. Last 
year, however, net scored a remarkable gain fol- 
lowing the steady accretion of orders for train 
control installations and indications point to fur- 
ther substantial expansion this year. Thus, on the 
basis of present capitalization, net profits were 
equivalent to $3.33 a share for the common in 1924 
eompared with $5.06 last year. Earnings in the 
six months ended June 30, 1926, revealed a further 
striking gain, being $5.78 a share, or more than 
the full year’s showing in 1925. 

Following a five for one split up in October, 1925, 
the common stock was placed upon a $4 dividend 
basis and extras of 75 cents have been disbursed 
thus far in the current year. The common is sen- 
sitive to general market fluctuations and hence 
purchases should be deferred for the present, even 
though the issue appears attractive around 78. 


for NOVEMBER 6, 1926 
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4. International Nickel Co. 


Making Steady Progress 
Under New Conditions 


HE consistent rise in earning power of Inter- 
national Nickel since the post war depression 
in its industry is a tribute to management. 

Prior to the war, the company enjoyed a good de- 
mand for its output in commercial channels, but 
the use of nickel in armament manufacture was 
much the most important source of its business. 
The period of hostilities, of course, greatly stimu- 
lated consumption of nickel. 

In the readjustment that followed, earnings fell 
off seriously, a situation that was aggravated by 
the dumping of surplus metal stocks and later by 
the movement toward limitation of armaments 
among the leading nations. International Nickel 
met these conditions by courageously attacking the 
problem of regaining old industrial markets and 
developing new outlets for nickel alloys. 

Primarily a producing company, its extensive 
and long lived ore bodies in the Sudbury district of 
Canada give Nickel a practical monopoly in its 
sphere. It has turned this natural advantage to 
excellent account. On the one hand, the company 
has fixed prices with moderation, thus maintain- 
ing demand for nickel in its original markets and 
encouraging its use in fields developed through the 
company’s own research laboratories. At the same 
time, activities have been extended from the busi- 
ness of producing to fabricating so that the com- 
pany is now a manufacturing as well as a mining 
and refining enterprise. Monel metal, an alloy of 
nickel and copper, has been gaining favor in com- 
mercial fields aided by aggressive merchandising 
on the part of the company. 

The effects of diversification and development are 
seen in Nickel’s earnings since 1922 when opera- 
tions resulted in a deficit of $797,747 compared 
with net income of 4.24 millions in the nine months 
ended December 31, 1925. Dividends, suspended 
in 1921, were resumed in 1925 at the current $2 
rate. The trend of earnines has been steadily 
upward in recent years. While the yearly gains 
are not spectacular, they are suggestive of further 
sound expansion. 

Net profits were equivalent to $1.49 a share for 
the common in the six months ended June 30, 1926, 
against $1.38 in the same period a year ago. Con- 
tinuation of this improvement, which seems prob- 
able, renders the common an attractive long pull 


_ holding despite the relatively low current return at 


prevailing prices around 34. 
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5. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 


Earnings Reflect Increasing 
Operating Efficiency 


ASED upon estimated earnings for 1926, this 
northwestern carrier will show an increase 
in net of nearly 30% over 1925. This gain, 

though exceeded by several roads, is noteworthy 
nevertheless. Chicago Northwestern is one of 
those companies that have been laboring under the 
handicap of an inadequate rate structure with little 
tangible evidence of relief because of the difficul- 
ties of agriculture in the territory which it serves. 

Despite this situation and the bogy of Panama 
Canal competition, the road’s volume of freight 
traffic has mounted steadily. Thus, in 1925, North- 
western realized a gross operating income of 148- 
.54 million dollars which compares with 97.98 mil- 
lions in 1916 and a record total of 165.69 millions 
in 1920. In the last named year, however, the road 
was able to show a balance of but $7.10 a share for 
its common stocks with the aid of the Government 
guaranty while in the earlier year it earned $13.36 
a share. 

This great discrepancy between gross and net 
income is readily explained, of course, by the rapid 
rise in operating expenses, common to the railroad 
industry in the post war period and especially 
marked in the case of the northwestern roads. 
Since 1921, however, the management has gradu- 
ally secured a firmer grip upon expenditures, re- 
ducing operating ratio from 89.17% to 77.84% 
last year. This improvement represents an actual 
gain in transportation efficiency, having been ac- 
complished through a reduction in transportation 
expense without impairment of the road’s physical 
condition or skimping equipment maintenance. 

In the eighteen years 1902-1919, Chicago North- 
western paid dividends at the rate of 7% annually 
on its common stock. Payments were reduced to 
5% in 1920 and again cut to 4%, the prevailing 
rate, in 1923. Earning power has not yet recov- 
ered to the ievel of pre-war years but sufficient 
strides have been made to indicate that the road is 
definitely on the up-grade. It has shared in the 
prosperity inherited by all railroads this year. In 
the light of results now being achieved, it is reason- 
able to anticipate an increase in dividend payments 
in due course, though Northwestern still has a long 
way to go to restore the pre-war rate. As a semi- 
speculative rail, accordingly, the stock has good 
long range possibilities and is worth watching for 
opportunities to purchase in a more settled market. 
It is now selling around 738. 
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6. National Dairy Products Corp. 


Integrating the Milk and Ice 


Cream Industry 
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Sales of the con- 

stituent companies owned at the close of 1925 
totalled 105.4 millions for that year as against 13.6 
millions reported in 1923 for the two concerns 
which comprised the organization at the time of 
incorporation. Applying the corporate status as 
it existed on December 31, 1925, to previous years, 
for the sake of a fairer comparison, it develops that 
the sales of the companies owned on that date stood 
at 72.5 millions in 1922, so that the 105.4 millions 
reported last year represented a genuine increase 
of nearly 50% in three years. 

The dividend rate on the common has remained 
unchanged from the start at $3 per share per an- 
num even though the structure, both capital and 
physical, is so completely transformed. Originally 
there were no capital obligations other than the 
common, but the exigencies of expansion have 
made it necessary to create a funded debt in the 
form of 15-year 6% notes and two issues of pre- 
ferred stock. Both preferred and common have 


- been employed as a means of payment for proper- 


ties acquired, with one exception. 

It is almost futile to attempt to calculate exact 
earnings per share prior to this year on account of 
the constantly changing complexion of the setup. 
On any basis of figuring, however, it would appear 
that National Dairy Products in every year has 
succeeded in showing its $3 dividend earned by a 
good margin, and, judging by the $4 reported in the 
first six months and the seasonal increase antici- 
pated in the last half year, indications point to 
earnings close to $9 per share for 1926, or three 
times dividend requirements. 

National Dairy Products appears to have 
handled its finances with exceptional smoothness 
while the scope of its activities has been constantly 
enlarged. The question at this time is as to 
whether some digesting process will not be neces- 
sary before the common stock presents any great 
attractions. In the present unsettled state of the 
market it is hardly a bargain at 65, although well 
worthy of observation in the event of a decline. 
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7. Loew’s Inc. 


Well Rounded Unit in Motion 
Picture Field 


HE rise in the 
earning 
power of this 

company was oc- 
casioned by the 
enlargement of its 
activities to in- 
clude the produc- 
tion and distribu- 
tion of moving 
pictures. Previous 
to that operations 
ai were for the most 
(Millions) part confined to 

2 the exhibition of 

sain pictures and 
vaudeville in a 
chain of controlled 
theatres through- 
out the United 
States as well as in 
foreign fields. 
Revenues derived 
in this manner had been fairly stable but not un- 
duly impressive as far as actual share earnings 
were concerned. 

The acquisition of the common stock of Goldwyn 
Pictures at a time when the affairs of that picture 
producer were progressing none too smoothly has 
proved to have been a highly profitable investment. 
Goldwyn has made rapid strides to the front, and 
is contributing profits to the parent organization 
far in excess of anything displayed heretofore. In 
addition, Loew’s is receiving the benefit of earn- 
ings derived from a number of additional theatres 
formerly owned by Goldwyn, including the Capitol 
in New York. 

Earnings applicable to Loew’s common capital 
stock for the years ending August 31 increased 
from $2.78 in 1924 to $4.44 in 1925, and to an 
estimated figure of around $6.50 in the year just 
ended. In spite of greater profits the dividend has 
remained unchanged at $2 per annum since the 
resumption of payments late in 1923. It is under- 
stood that this will continue to be the basic rate, 
but it is planned to distribute additional amounts 
from time to time in the form of extra dividends. 

The combination of activities in which the com- 
pany is engaged provides a certain measure of 
stability to a business which is inherently fluctuat- 
ing in character. The chain of theatres comprises 
105 houses, which will be increased by 20 in the 
near future. The revenue derived from these 
moderately priced theatres can be counted on with 
more assurance than in the case of the profits from 
the production of pictures, and the former tends to 
serve as a back log for the latter. 

The trend of the stock over the next few months, 
apart from the influence exerted by general mar- 
ket conditions, should be determined to a consider- 
able extent by the policy formulated in regard to 
extra dividends. The shares at 44 have discounted 
a rate larger than $2 per annum, but do not appear 
overvalued on the basis of current earnings. In 
fact indications point to a further increase in 
profits in the ensuing year. 


for NOVEMBER 6, 1926 
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8. V.Vivaudou, Inc. 


Converting Losses into Good- 
Sized Profits 


ESTORATION of the earning power of this 
‘\ business may be credited almost entirely to 
the factor of management. Considering the 
established position enjoyed by its perfumes and 
various toilet preparations, the severe slump 
which occurred in 1924 is really more surprising 
than the subsequent recovery. Late in 1924 the 
dominant share in the management passed to the 
Schulte interests and almost immediately a com- 
plete transformation took place. 

It is indeed unusual for a stock selling below $5 
per share, as was the case with Vivaudou at one 
time in 1924, to find itself upon a $3 dividend basis 
within two years. This was accomplished by more 
experienced merchandising, a wider outlet for the 
products, and, above all, the elimination of all ex- 
travagance in operation. It is significant that 
the difference between the $1.31 per share earned 
in 1925 and a deficit of a similar amount the pre- 
vious year was made possible to a much larger 
extent by a reduction in expenses than increase in 
sales. Sales gained $185,000, but cost of sales and 
selling and administrative expenses totalled about 
$664,000 less. In a business of this size, such a 
saving has a very appreciable influence upon the 
welfare of stockholders. 

During the current year, with the internal situa- 
tion corrected, it has been possible to concentrate 
to a greater extent on sales, which have risen to 
within striking distance of the peak of former 
years. It is this in conjunction with the operating 
economies in effect that has been responsible for 
the remarkable increase in earnings in evidence up 
to date. An amount of $2 per share on the com- 
mon was reported in the first six months, a rate 
more than three times that of last year. 

Interesting as the recent history of Vivaudou has 
been, the prime consideration at present is of 
course concerned with what lies in the future. It 
is unlikely that the $3 dividend would have been 
established if the management had not felt a 
reasonable confidence in its retention. Permanency 
of such a rate alone would entitle the shares to a 
somewhat higher level than around 31 where the 
yield is nearly 10%. Moreover, the enterprise has 
hardly been in the hands of expert merchandisers 
a sufficient length of time to have reached the limit 
of its sales possibilities as yet. Vivaudou stock 
around 30 is still in the speculative class, but as 
such offers fair prospects. 
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9. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 


Remarkable Development of 
Reorganized Road 


Slr sustained and accelerated earning power 
exhibited by Missouri Pacific in the last three 

years has been an outstanding feature in rail- 
road affairs. The road emerged from reorganiza- 
tion in 1917 when conditions confronting all the 
carriers were assuming a decidedly unfavorable 
aspect, and it was not until 1924 that sufficient 
earning power was developed to cover the preferred 
dividend rate in full or leave a balance for the com- 
mon stock. The combination of constructive poli- 
cies formulated by a new management and a defi- 
nite turn for the better in the railroad situation has 
been reflected in steadily increasing revenues and 
a net income in 1925 equivalent to $10.65 per share 
on the preferred and $4.90 on the common, and 
there is every indication that these figures will be 
surpassed in the current year. 

Progress has not been confined to enhancement 
in earning power. The company has accomplished 
more in the way of expansion in recent years 
through the acquisition of a controlling interest in 
other lines than any other large system. Control 
is exercised over Texas & Pacific and New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico through ownership of a majority 
of the stocks, while the latter road in turn owns 
the common stock of International-Great Northern. 
In addition, 50% of Denver & Rio Grande Western 
is held by Missouri Pacific. Besides the advantages 
accruing from the rounding out of the system, 
there is considerable potential earning power in 
the securities thus acquired. Texas & Pacific, for 
instance, has inaugurated dividends on its pre- 
ferred and is in a position to take similar action on 
the common, while Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and International-Great Northern are gradually 
working out their salvation. New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico is already a steady dividend payer. 

Immediate interest of course centers in the time 
at which Missouri Pacific will take action towards 
liquidating the arrears in preferred dividends 
amounting to nearly 40%, nothing having been 
paid since the reorganization. This will in all like- 
lihood take the form of additional stock in lieu of 
cash, although it will no doubt be accompanied by 
the placing of the preferred upon a regular 5% 
basis. Based on the results achieved to date, there 
are grounds for believing that eventually both pre- 
ferred and common will take their place among 
standard railroad issues of their respective types. 
The short term outlook likewise is fair. 


38 z 


10. Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Large Gains for Three Successive 
Years 


CCUPYING an important position among the 
independent oils, earnings of Phillips Petro- 
leum have responded in striking fashion to 

the improvement in the oil situation during the last 
two years. In fact, annual increases in net before 
depreciation and depletion have been recorded since 
1921 in spite of the protracted depression in the 
industry. 

The policy of the company has been to issue new 
stock at fairly frequent intervals in the belief that 
the benefits to be derived by expansion would more 
than offset the additional capital obligations cre- 
ated. No par capital stock outstanding at present 
amounts to approximately 2.4 million shares as 
against 697,000 in 1922. In spite of this substan- 
tial increase, there is little doubt that 1926 will 
eclipse all previous records in per share earnings. 
It is not possible to accurately estimate results for 
the full year, as deductions for depreciation, deple- 
tion and development are variable and are not de- 
termined until after the close of the year, but 
assuming the same proportional allowances as in 
1925, net income after all charges should ap- 
proximate not far below $8 per share, as against 
$5.21 in the previous twelve months. There are 
no capital obligations prior to the common 
except a negligible amount of equipment trust 
notes. 

It may seem surprising to some that Phillips 
should persistently remain below $50 per share in 
the market in face of such earnings. Its failure to 
enjoy a sustained advance is in line with the action 
of practically all of the better independent oil 
stocks, which have scarcely at all participated in 
the bull market of recent years. While formerly 
favorite mediums for speculation, the action of the 
oil shares has proved disappointing so often that 
for the time being they are unpopular. 

Phillips is primarily a producer of crude oil, 
although the output of natural gas gasoline is 
rapidly assuming larger proportions. In order to 
maintain its position, a producer must continually 
expend substantial amounts for the acquisition and 
development of new properties. Liberal deduc- 
tions from current earnings for such purposes, as 
well as for depletion of old properties, are alto- 
gether legitimate and proper. Phillips is showing 
up exceptionally well, but its future hinges largely 
upon the worth of new oil lands, acquired, and upon 
how well the oil situation in general shapes up. 











Phillips Petroleum 


Net Income 
Before Price 
Barrels Gallons Derr., Depl. Number Range 
Crude Oil Gasoline and Dev. Shares 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) ° L. 


2.5 $6.2 66 27 
5.0 3.9 66 16 
13.3 9.2 7 28 
35.1 12.5 1.2 20 
62.5 15.7 1.9 28 
119.9 21.2 2.4 36 
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11.—Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


Metamorphosis of Unique 
Merchandising Company 


MERE difference of about 214 millions in 
operating profits was sufficient to convert 
~ Jewel Tea from a big loser in 1920 to a profit- 
able enterprise in 1925. This illustrates what can 
be accomplished in a relatively small business by 
ereater efficiency in operation. Net sales in the 
latter year were actually 3.4 millions smaller than 
in 1920, but the lower volume of business was able 
to produce a net income equivalent to $26.38 on the 
preferred and $5.14 on the common as against a 
deficit amounting to $65.94 on the preferred in the 
earlier period. 

Jewel Tea is a manufacturer and direct-to-con- 
sumer merchandiser of staple groceries. It im- 
ports, blends, roasts and packs all the coffee sold to 
customers. The plants are located in Chicago and 
New York, but sales are conducted largely in rural 
communities from trucks operating over more than 
1,000 regular routes. 

The rapid reversal in the trend of earnings was 
accomplished mainly through the elimination of 
unprofitable territory, stabilization of labor, and 
the concentration on fewer products, which has 
done away with the necessity for heavy inventor- 
ies, one of the principal difficulties encountered in 
the post-war deflation. Profits have been recorded 
in every year since 1920, but were retained in the 
business from then until April 1, 1925 when divi- 
dends at the rate of 7% were restored on the pre- 
ferred stock after a lapse of 514 years. At that 
time there were dividend arrears of $36.75 per 
share of preferred, but an initial payment of $2.50 
was made on account of accumulations and has 
been continued since at the rate of $2.25 a quarter. 
There now remain $23 to be liquidated. On the 
present basis, therefore, $16 per share annually is 
being disbursed on the preferred. The shares are 
currently quoted around 122, a price which dis- 
counts the situation somewhat. : 

In the present year a further gain in the margin 
of profit has been in evidence. The 28 weeks end- 
ing July 17 showed an increase in sales of 4.3 
millions and operating income was more than 
doubled as compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Indications point to at least $7 per share 
earned on the common in 1926. ; 

The common stock at 37 has long range posst- 
hilities, but in view of the back payments still due 
on the preferred, appears to have a sufficiently 
high valuation for some time to come. 











Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


Preferred—7% Cum.—29,700 shares ($100 par). 
Common—120,000 shares (no par). 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926+ 
Net Sales 
(millions) 


Operating Profit 
"(cuvaneniie) --. 1,710* 383 1020714774 = 749 641 


$17.6 $11.2 $10.2 $12.6 $13.6 $14.2 $7.9 


$65.94* $8.92 $4.18 $17.15 $23.49 $26.38 $19.28 
Earned on Common .... .58 --- 8.08 5.00 5.14 3.90 
*Deficit. 28 weeks. 
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12.—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 


Current Showing Reveals Un- 
expected Possibilities 


— to this year a general presumption had 
prevailed that this road would eventually be- 

come a part of the Southern Pacific system. 
The latter had already acquired the El Paso & 
Southwestern, the connecting link between itself 
and Rock Island, and nothing except a satisfactory 
agreement as to terms seemed to stand in the © 
way of the larger merger. The announcement in 
January last that St. Louis-San Francisco had pur- 
chased a substantial block of Rock Island stock, 
therefore, was in the nature of a distinct surprise. 
; Rock Island covers a wide range of territory, but 
its capitalization is rather ponderous, and earnings 
on both capitalization and property value have left 
a good deal to be desired. It is true that dividends 
on the two preferred issues have been regularly 
paid, but the margin of earnings has been small, 
and no return on the common has been forthcom- 
ing since the reorganization in 1917. On the 
other hand, the common stock represents less than 
25% of the total bond and stock capitalization, a 
situation whereby a relatively moderate increase 
in gross revenues makes an appreciable difference 
in the balance available for the common. 

The hopes engendered by this unbalanced struc- 
ture seem to be in process of realization. Whether 
or not the change can be attributed to the influence 
of Frisco management, the monthly reports of 
earnings this year have shown a remarkable im- 
provement which has reacted most favorably upon 
the surplus after charges. Final results of course 
will depend on what can be accomplished in the 
remaining months of the year, but figures to date 
indicate common stock earnings anywhere from 
$8 to $12 per share as against $4.56 in 1925. 

Another favorable development, although of 
earlier origin, was the profit derived from a turn- 
over of St. Louis Southwestern stock, purchased 
for control, but subsequently resold to Kansas City 
Southern. 

In view of the enhancement in earning power, 
hopes as to early dividend action on the common 
are running high. The liberal attitude on the mat- 
ter of dividends on the part of Frisco management 
is well known, and on this account the prospective 
rate in some quarters is placed as high as $5 per 
annum. The main consideration, however, is that 
Rock Island is rapidly reaching a position to re- 
ward stockholders, and on this basis the common at 
62 is not excessively priced. 
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Express Companies as 
Investment Trusts 


Newer Aspects of Four Old Companies 
—Which Is the More Attractive Issue? 


HEN the investor 
thinks of express 
stocks his mind 

jumps naturally to the 
grand old names of the 
“Big Three” which once 
dominated the business— 
Adams Express Company, 
- American Express Com- 
pany and Wells Fargo & 
Company. 

It is somewhat of a 
shock to realize that 
Adams Express, American 
Express and Wells Fargo 
no longer are express com- 
panies at all and that 
American Railway Ex- 
press, a comparative new- 
comer, handles all the 
business in this country 
which was theirs for near- 
ly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

American Express be- 
gan business in 1850; 
Wells Fargo in 1853 and Adams in 
1854. Their growth accompanied the 
great expansion of rail transportation 
and territorial development in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and 
added a romantic touch to the history 
of this swiftly moving period. It is 
easy to recall stirring adventures of the 
Wells Fargo stage coach and pony ex- 
press, as well as daring train robberies 
in which the American or Adams ex- 
press agent was a leading figure. 

The express business was not only 
romantic but also highly profitable. 
Securities of the big express companies 
were eagerly bought by investors, and 
proved themselves amply worthy of 
this confidence. Wells Fargo began 
dividends in 1872, American Express in 
1882 and Adams in 1892. In the period 
until formation of American Railway 
Express in 1918, Adams and American 
Express preserved unblemished divi- 
dend records and Wells Fargo omitted 
payments only in the single year 1893. 
There was a memorable 300% extra by 
Wells Fargo in 1910 and Adams stock- 
holders recall 1907 as the year when 
every share of stock received an extra 
in the form of a $200 collateral trust 
bond.. All three stocks customarily 
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At the Paris office of American Express Co. any morning at 9 a. m. 


sold above $200, frequently above $300, 
and Wells Fargo achieved a record 
high of $670 in 1909. 

Whether these companies would have 
been able to meet present competition 
in the form of motor trucks, U. S. 
Parcels Post and numberless small ex- 
press services will never be known. In 
1918, the Director General of Railroads 
inspired the formation of American 
Railway Express Company with $40,- 
000,000 capital to take over all do- 
mestic transportation and express as- 
sets of the “Big Three,” as well as 
those of the Southern Express Com- 
pany. Stock in the new concern was 
given to the forming companies and 
also was offered to the public. In De- 
cember, 1920, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the permanent 
consolidation of the express businesses 
in the American Railway Express Com- 
pany. 

As a result of this decision, Wells 
Fargo, shorn of its express properties, 
is now in process of liquidation; Adams 
Express has become a coupon clipper, 
deriving the bulk of its income from 
investments, including that in Ameri- 
can Railway Express; and American 
Express has concentrated its attention 


on foreign fields and de- 
veloped an extensive inter- 
national banking, forward- 
ing and travel business. 

American Railway Ex- 
press, the newcomer, is the 
only “express” stock which 
represents an actual busi- 
ness in speedy transporta- 
tion of merchandise. 





WELLS There now is lit- 
FARGO tle public inter- 
& CO. estin Wells 
Fargo. In 1918, 
the company turned over 
its express properties to 
American Railway Ex- 
press and in return was 
given $10,466,700 stock in 
that concern. This amount 
was considered the fair 
depreciated book value of 
the property turned over. 
The company then withdrew entirely 
from business and began a liquidating 
process which by May 14, 1926, had re- 
duced the par value of the stock to $1 
and total assets to $620,373. In October, 
1924, it distributed 95,869 shares of its 
American Railway Express holdings. 
Shortly thereafter American Express 
interests offered Wells Fargo stock- 
holders $12.50 a share for their hold- 
ings. This offer was accepted by stock- 
holders enough to give American Ex- 
press control, and soon afterwards 
Wells Fargo distributed 7,989 addi- 
tional shares of its American Railway 
Express holdings. American Express 
received probably about 4,000 shares. 
Gradual reduction of capitalization 
has been affected; and at the present 
time the only securities outstanding 
are 239,674 capital shares of $1 par. 
The former par of the stock was $100; 
this change has been the result of liqui- 
dation. Against these securities the 
company has total assets, chiefly in 
stocks, bonds and notes of $620,373. 
There also is a reserve of $135,000 
maintained against possible suits. The 
stock is quoted around $8, which seems 
a fair present valuation of the amount 
ultimately to be received in liquidation. 
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AMERICAN On June 22, 1918, 
RAILWAY American Railway 
EXPRESS CO. Express Co. was in- 


corporated in Dela- 
ware to take over practically all the 
property used in the domestic express 
transportation business by Adams Ex- 
press, American Express, Southern 
Express and Wells Fargo. In addition, 
the company leased until 1920, and then 
hought the express properties and 
equipment of Northern, Great North- 
ern and Western express companies. 

Operations to August 30, 1920, were 
conducted under a government contract 
which guaranteed the company against 
loss but yielded no income. One month 
later uniform express contracts were 
concluded individually with practically 
all the railroads by which they agreed 
to transport express matter for the 

mpany on a basis which gives the 
latter 24%4% of the net income there- 
from, as well as a further share in cer- 
tain excess profits. 

This agreement, which has been ex- 
tended to February 28, 1929, may be 
terminated by the carriers after Au- 
gust 81, 1927, but only on condition 
that they purchase the express com- 
pany’s property. American Railway 
Express also may terminate the con- 
tract but in this case the carriers are 
not obligated to buy its properties. 

At present, the company does all the 
railroad express business of the United 
States, with the exception of Southern 
Railway system and a few smaller lines. 
By the terms of its contracts with the 
carriers, it is practically assured of net 
income slightly more than sufficient to 
pay the $6 dividend on its stock. After 
the expiration of the contracts, if fav- 
orable renewals cannot be effected, the 
railroads have the option of purchasing 
the property on their respective lines. 

Capitalization is confined to 346,420 
shares of $100 par capital stock out- 
standing, compared with an authorized 
400,000 shares. Control rests with 
Adams Express 
which on December 
31, 1925, held 119,- 


revenues dropped from 61.8% to 50.4%. 
A consistently strong treasury condi- 
tion has been maintained, balance sheet 
of December 31, 1925, showing current 
assets of $35,217,150, including more 
than $23,800,000 cash, against current 
liabilities of $28,432,362. 

The 21%4% of net revenue received by 
the company from the carriers under 
the uniform contracts amounts prac- 
tically to a fee for use of American 
Railway Express capital and manage- 
ment. The stock usually sells between 
$75 and $80, so that the $6 dividend 
returns 7.5% or slightly better. This 
relatively high yield seems to measure 
adequately the small margin of earn- 
ings over dividend requirements, as weil 
as uncertainties regarding the basis on 
which uniform express contracts with 
the carriers will be renewed following 
expiration of the present agreements 
in 1929. The stock has possibilities but 
at present these are too uncertain to 
warrant a definite opinion. 





ADAMS Adams Express is a 
EXPRESS CO. voluntary partnership 

of individuals, and 
stockholders assume personal liability 
for its debts. 

There are outstanding $13,091,500 
collateral trust 4% bonds, of which 
$7,298,000 mature June 1, 1947, and 
$5,793,000 on March 1, 1938. These 
amounts are gradually being reduced 
by purchases in the open market when 
conditions are favorable. Capital stock 
is authorized to the extent of 120,000 
shares $100 par, of which 100,000 shares 
are outstanding. 

When Adams turned over its express 
business to American Railway Express 
in 1918, it was given stock in that con- 
cern and now owns 119,143 shares 
which are carried on the balance sheet 
at par. Active operations were grad- 


ually abandoned and at present Adams 
Express is practically an investment 





concern. Its payroll and office expenses 
are about $65,000 annually, and bond 
interest around $518,000, against which 
is an assured income from investments 
exceeding $1,500,000 annually, and in- 
creasing steadily. 

Current dividend rate is $6, whereas 
earnings for the five years ended 1925 
averaged $9.53 a share annually. Trend 
of earnings is upward as shown by in- 
come of $8.05 a share in 1920 compared 
with $9.97 last year and probable net 
of more than $10 a share for the cur- 
rent year. Asset value of the stock, 
as shown by the company’s reports 
with holdings of American Railway Ex- 
press carried at par, has increased from 
$78.73 a share in 1920 to $166.09 in 
1925. If American Railway Express 
is figured at $80, its usual approximate 
price, book value of Adams stock would 
show an increase from $54.92 a share in 
1920 to $148.26 at the close of last year. 

This splendid accomplishment is the 
more noteworthy when it is realized 
that a 1920 deficit of more than two 
millions was converted, as of December 
31, 1925, into a surplus of $5,766,495. 
Appreciation in value of security in- 
vestments was the chief factor in this 
change, but it was also due largely to 
profitable liquidation of claims since 
the express business was given up, and 
conservation of resources through omis- 
sion of dividends for a few years. 

At present Adams is in the enviable 
position of having its expenses prac- 
tically stationary, while income and as- 
sets are steadily increasing due to re- 
investment of surplus earnings above 
the present $6 dividend requirement. 
Belated appreciation of this situation 
was behind the recent advance in the 
stock, though the rise was accompanied 
also by talk of further appreciation in 
value of the company’s security invest- 
ments, and of possibilities of a larger 
dividend. 

This last is obviously a likelihood 
rather than a possibility since the busi- 
ness is now’'so con- 
stituted that the bulk 
of income might 
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Today and Tomorrow in Radio 


Commercial Aspects of an Industrial Infant 
Prodigy—Reduction of Companies in the Field 


HE ancestry of long dis- 

tance communication 

dates back to the sound 

or smoke signals of primitive 

man; but measureable prog- 

ress is evident only during the 

past century on the application 

of electricity. Wire telegraphy 

is scarcely one hundred years 

old, while it is necessary to go 

back but thirty years to the 

birth of modern radio. Since 

the initial experiments of Mar- 

coni, when signals were suc- 

cessfully transmitted across 

three miles of space at an ex- 

penditure of power sufficient 

today to reach half way across 

the Atlantic, the path of radio 

has been blazed with progres- 

sive achievement. First util- 

ized for the guidance and 

safety of ships at sea, later 

between ships and shore, the 

science, after the World War, 

reached a stage of develop- 

ment sufficient to link the con- 

tinents; drawing together the 

four corners of the world in a system 

of transoceanic radio far more exten- 

sive and direct than any conceivable 
cable system. 

Nor did progress halt at commercial 
communication. In 1920, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
put in operation the first radio broad- 
casting station at East Pittsburg, Pa. 
Received immediately with popular ac- 
claim,,no branch of an industry has 
recorded such rapid growth as that 
achieved by broadcasting in a brief six 
years of existence. The expenditure of 
over 500 millions this year by the listen- 
ing public for equipment, supplemented 
by the sums disbursed by commercial 
enterprises for advertising via radio, 
to say nothing of the investment of the 
larger broadcasting interests in sta- 
tions, affords some criterion of the 
magnitude of its development. 


TWO MAJOR In: considering the 
DIVISIONS radio industry today 

there are these two 
major divisions: communication and 
broadcasting. The former being the 
older has naturally reached a more 
advanced stage of economic develop- 
ment. Irrespective of time or weather, 
direct communication among the coun- 
tries of the world is an established 
fact. Through the stations of the 
Radio Corporation of America it is not 
only possible to communicate with ships 
traversing the seven seas, but through 
working agreements with foreign com- 
panies, to transmit or receive messages 
directly with the principal countries of 
Europe, or with equal facility to bridge 
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the Pacific to reach Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines or Japan. Southward the circuit 
extends to Central America and the 
Argentine. When the huge station 
known as Radio Central was opened on 
the North shore of Long Island in 1921, 
the initial message sent by President 
Harding was received by no less than 
twenty-eight countries. 

The importance of radio to naviga- 
tion needs little emphasis. It has re- 
cently been estimated that 11,500 ships, 
flying the flags of 48 different countries, 
are equipped for communication. The 
object is not only to safeguard in time 
of distress, but contact is maintained 
throughout voyage with ports of clear- 
ance and destination. Medical advice 
is available via regularly constituted 
service, and the radio compass is fre- 
quently employed for guidance. 

In view of the rapid strides of inter- 
continental radio the question of the 
effect on cable business is frequently 
raised, and not without reason. Radio 
now controls 30% of the trans-Atlantic 
and 60% of the trans-Pacific communi- 
cation. Moreover, it must be acknowl- 
edged that from the standpoint of origi- 
nal investment the balance is markedly 
in favor of radio. Where the cable is 
more or less limited in its contacts to 
its connecting points and those afforded 
by supplementary land wires, a radio 
station has a scope, limited only by its 
power range, to establish direct and 
instant connection with points not 
touched by cable, except perhaps 
through numerous relays. 

Furthermore, the land wires which 
complement the cable system are also 
open to the radio for contact with in- 
land points. Indeed a _ considerable 
proportion of the business handled by 
the radio stations originates in the in- 
terior, traveling over telegraph wires 
to coastal transmitting stations. Final- 
ly, when it is considered that cable 
rates have been so adjusted that the 
cost of a radio message is practically 
on a parity with a cable despatch, the 
evidence of competition becomes signifi- 
cant. There is, however, one potent, 
redeeming feature in the cable situa- 
tion—it is the tremendous demand for 
communication service. Never in the 
history of the transmission of intelli- 
gence have facilities of all kinds, cable, 
land wires and radio been so taxed in 
the volume of business handled as they 
are today. Apparently, sufficient sup- 
port is afforded for both wire and wire- 
less, at least for the present. As science 
advances and public demand warrants 
further extension, the picture will 
doubtless take on a different aspect. 

Wire communication, particularly 
cable, is destined for drastic modifica- 
tion on the ascendency of radio, but 


the very infancy of the latter 
precludes a clear definition of 
distant future developments. 


BROAD- 
CASTING 


Nothing has 
caught the hu- 
man fancy more 
than the ability to hear what 

the world is saying. No inven- 

tion of modern times so fires-the 
imagination as the power to 
bring unseen personalities, 
music and entertainment from 
near and distant points into 

the home at the turn of a 
switch. With 5.2 million sets 

in use, averaging five listeners 
each, it is a foregone conclu- 

sion that broadcasting is more 
than a passing fad. Many 
problems loom large in the 
future, present and prospective 
economics are somewhat ob- 
scure, but the fact is inescap- 

able that the public demands 
broadcasting. The potentiali- 
ties for amusement, education, 
religion, as well as the unifica- 
tion, through its contacts, of the nation, 
if not of the nations, are too great to 
be discounted. 
FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


In its commer- 
cial phases, 
broadcasting 
may be viewed from two angles: the 
manufacture of equipment and _ the 
support of broadcasting per se. In 
some companies the two are closely re- 
lated. In fact the stimulation of the 
sale for equipment was a prime motive 
in the inauguration of radio entertain- 
ment by manufacturers, and still is an 
impelling force. It is obvious that the 
continued sale of sets and accessories 
is predicated on the quality and variety 
of material broadcast. For this rea- 
son the Radio Corporation has formed 
a subsidiary known as the Nationa! 
Broadcasting Co. to operate a chain of 
super-stations throughout the country. 
In like manner it is to the advantage 
of Atwater Kent as a manufacturer, 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. as a 
licensed user of R. C. A. sets in their 
instruments, and other producers to 
make substantial contribution to broad- 
casting in one form or another. 

It is the conviction of some authori- 
ties that the dissemination of en- 
tertainment can be made to pa} 
through the sale of equipment alone 
Three years ago such a plan would 
have appeared entirely impracticable. 
The large sales possibilities in what 
then might be properly termed a craze. 
gave rise to an inordinate number of 
companies producing apparatus in 
quantity rather than quality. Price 
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warfare became rampant, equipment 
rapidly grew obsolete, production was 
carried on without regard for slack 
season, inventories grew out of balance 
and many weaker companies went to 
the wall. With improvement in the art 
of both transmission and reception and 
the demand of the consumer for stand- 
ard high-grade merchandise, only the 
companies of high repute, soundly 
backed and selling on brands of ac- 
knowledged merit, survived. Even to- 
day the process is incomplete, but the 
number of firms producing is notably 
smaller. 

Following the economic law by which 
the number of establishments tends to 
decrease as the aggregate capital of an 
industry increases, eventually the trade 
will be largely supplied by relatively 
few responsible, nationally known or- 
ganizations. It is, by the way, only 
these which commend themselves to the 
investor. Such companies may main- 
tain their own market through a pro- 
portionate support of a broadcasting 
system of high caliber. 

It has been estimated that the net- 
work of sixteen stations in the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph chain 
(now National Broadcasting Co.) 
reaches an average audience of over 
15 million. A_ potential 
market of this magnitude 


by the government since November, 
1920, 878 or 62% have been discon- 
tinued. Of this number 45% have 
given up because of an inability to 
finance, whereas 17% represents the 
abandonment resulting from unsatis- 
factory service as compared with larger 
competing stations. Manifestly the 
trend in advertising is toward the high 
powered stations which are linked for 
country-wide service. 

That radio advertising is economical- 
ly attractive to the merchandiser is at- 
tested by the growing number of its 
adherents. Whether its ultimate devel- 
opment will .continue to meet with 
public favor and so provide the sup- 
porting revenue to broadcasting com- 
panies is a matter of conjecture. Broad- 
casting is in a critical period of its 
evolution financially. As an industry it 
has so far run at a loss. Neither of 
its two channels of profit, equipment 
sales and advertising, seem entirely ade- 
quate, but point to a carefully planned 
correlation of both. 

As might be expected in a young in- 
dustry the future possibilities are en- 
trancing. While the limitations of 
space do not permit their full discus- 
sion it is pertinent to enumerate a few 
of those whose commercial prospects 





appear significant. The development 
of the short wave connotes cheaper 
transmission through the expenditure 
of less power as well as a decrease in 
interference from other stations and 
static conditions. We are on the eve 
of supplementing the news service, now 
in common use, with the transmission 
of pictures, signatures, etc. Aside 
from the dissemination of intelligence, 
the importance of this service in the 
transaction of international business 
can be little discounted. The linkage 
of the present telephone with radio for 
communication of ships at sea or in 
inaccessible land points is reaching a 
high stage of development. Experi- 
ments in directional transmission, con- 
centrated to a restricted area, presage a 
new era in direct communication. And, 
farthest in the future, but heralded by 
steady experimental progress, the 
transmission of electric power stands 
as a goal of achievement. 

The investor in radio securities can- 
not. give more than _ proportionate 
weight to these developments, however. 
The prime considerations are the com- 
mercial aspects of the industry today. 
Several types of enterprise present 
themselves. The Radio Corporation and 
the Federal Telegraph represent com- 

plete cycles, being engaged 
in commercial communi- 





has naturally made a 
strong appeal to merchan- 
disers of all descriptions. 
At the outset it became 
apparent that radio adver- 
tising could not be blatant. 
It must perforce be largely 
in the form of establish- 
ing a bond of acquain- 
tanceship and _ good-will 400 
between the manufacturer 
and the public. Hence, 
the evolution of the enter- 
taining or instructive pop- 
ular program with the 
sponsor’s identity rele- 
gated to a single an- 
nouncement. 

At first many organiza- 
tions sought their audi- 
ence through stations 
owned and operated by 
themselves; and_ several 
hotels and stores still con- 
tinue this policy but the 
number is’ diminishing. 
The average radius of a 
single station is relatively 
small compared to a net- 
work of linked stations; 
the prestige of many sin- 
gle stations is not suffi- 
cient to attract the best 
talent and finally the op- 
erating overhead as well 
as the original investment 
is tremendously heavy. Of 0 
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the 1,424 stations licensed 1921 
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cation as well as in the 
manufacture and sale of 
5 equipment. Freshman and 
Freed-Eiseman are strictly 
producers of radio sets and 
appurtenances. Hazeltine 
derivesits principal income 
from its basic patents 
leased to manufacturers. 
4 Stewart-Warner manufac- 
ture radio equipment as 
an adjunct of an automo- 
bile accessory business, 
whereas other companies, 
of which Victor Talking 
Machine and Brunswick 
Balke Collender are types, 
market Radio Corporation 
sets in a combination radio 
set and phonograph. 

In any case, whether the 
company is engaged in 
communication or manu- 
2 facture, attention must 
center on those organiza- 
tions which have already 
given evidence of their 
strength and permanence. 
Sound financial backing, 
interests protected in a 
| somewhat involved patent 
situation and a name that 
stands for merit are some 
of the earmarks of a radio 
company in a position to 
prosper during the vi- 
cissitudes of a developing 
business. 
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The growth of the radio industry from a gross of less 
than 8 million five years ago to indicated sales of 520 
million for the current year, is represented above. It will 
be noted that in the earlier years the sale of parts consti- 
tuted the major item, as thousands of enthusiasts con- 
structed their own sets. Later, as manufacturing developed 
and quality of instrument began to compete with mere mass 
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production, the percentage expended for complete sets has 
increased to approximately one-third of the total. On the 
other hand, accessories, such as batteries, tubes, speakers, 
etc., have held their proportionate place. The importance 
of radio as an institution in the American household is 
further attested by the curve of sets in use, with the pres- 
ent peak at five million. 
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Preferred Stock Guide 


These stocks are selected as offering the best opportunities in their respective classes 
taking into consideration assets, earnings and financial condition of the companies 


represented. 


For Income 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


Div. Times § 5-Yr. Price Range 
Div. Rate Earned— Redeem- - —A Recent Yield 
RAILROADS $ per Share 5-Yr, Av’r’ge able i Price 


Baltimore & Ohio ......sesee0+- 4 (N) 6.0 12 
Chicago & Northwestern........ 7 (N) ane 124 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv........ 6.5 (C) a 167 
N. ¥., Chicago & St. Louvis...... 6 h 102 
Colorado & Southern Ist 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp... 
North American ° 

Philadelphia Company ......... 
Public Service New Jersey...... 


INDUSTRIALS 
American Smelting & Ref 
American Steel Foundries...... 
Associated Dry Goods Ist 
Baldwin Locomotive .... 
Brown Shoe 
Cluett, Peabody .... 
Endicott Johnson 
General Motors ... 
Studebaker Corp. 
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For Income and Profit 
SOUND INVESTMENTS 


RAILROADS 
Colorado & Southern 2nd J 100 
Kansas City Southern... os No 
Pere Marquette Prior..... 4 100 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 100 
Bangor & Aroostook ...... a 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


American Water Works & El... 
Federal Light & Traction.. 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Conv 
West Penn Electric ....... 


INDUSTRIALS 


Allis-Chalmers 

American Cyanamid 
Armour & Co. of Del 
Bush Terminal Buildings...... 
Commercial Credit Ist.... 
Cuban American Sugar.. 
Gerl, American Tank Car. 
Gimbel Brothers .... 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co. 
Loose Wiles Ist 

Reid Ice Cream 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe 

U. 8S. Industrial Alcohol 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit ... 
INDUSTRIALS 
Bush Terminal Debentures...... 
Consolidated Cigar ............ 
MN ncn oi cwacensweesecc 
International Paper ..........+. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ....... 
Orpheum Circuit Conv.......... 
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Radio Corp. of America. cove Kee oe 
Universal Pictures Ist.......... 
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SPECULATIVE 


RAILROADS 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac..... 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern....... 
Bact get Re eee ne 
Western Pacific ......cccccccce 


INDUSTRIALS 
First National Pictures Ist...... N110 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber....... 7 (G) : #H1i4 H35 
Remington Typewriter Qnd.. ~ e 113 47 
Willys-Overland .. . : 123 23 


* Cumulative to extent of 2 yrs. divs. + Cumulative up to 5%. + Participates in excess earnings 
paid $1.44 extra in March. F—Four years. H—Three years. T—Two years, S—For sinking fund. 
N—Price range 1926. O—Price range 1925. § 1921-1925. 
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FOUR EXPRESS COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 41) 











of 120 the stock has discounted immedi- 
ate possibilities but still is decidedly 
attractive for its long range prospecte 


AMERICAN American Express, 
EXPRESS CoO. like Adams Ex- 

press, is a volun- 
tary partnership of individuals, and 
stockholders are personally liable for 
its debts. 

When the company transferred its 
express business to American Railway 
Express in 1918, it did not, like the 
other express concerns, withdraw from 
business altogether, but concentrated on 
international banking, forwarding and 
travel, which previously had been a side 
line. It maintained dividends at a $6 
rate, thus preserving an unbroken divi- 
dend record from 1882. 

Operations on the new basis, how- 
ever, have not been altogether satis- 
factory. Gross income has declined 
almost steadily from 11.7 millions in 
1920 to 6.7 millions in 1925, a drop of 
42.8%. By cutting expenses 47.6% in 
the same period, net was made to show 
a slight increase. In 1921 and 1922 
there were deficits after dividends. Av- 
erage earnings have been equal to $8.15 
a share. 

Net results of operations in the six 
years ended 1925 were the addition to 
surplus of $404,599, and to reserves, 
$1,024,467. These items jointly are 
equal to $7.93 a share on the authorized 
and outstanding 180,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock which constitute the company’s 
complete capitalization. 

The decline in gross was accompanied 


(Please turn to page 62) 


Preferred Stock Guide 


OLUMBIA Gas & Electric Corpor- 
ation is being merged with Ohio 
Fuel Corporation to form the 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
new, when issued, 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred has, therefore, been substituted 
for Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
7% cumulative preferred in our Pre- 
ferred Stock Guide. Holders of the 
latter issue who have not yet deposited 
their 7% preferred stock under the 
plan of merger should do so at once in 
order to receive the 6% preferred stock 
of the new company. This exchange is 
being made on the basis of 11/6 shares 
of Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion 6% cumulative preferred for one 
share of Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany 7% preferred. It would appear 
to be to the advantage of holders of 
stock in the old company to make the 
exchange for shares in the new since 
their income return will remain undis- 
turbed and no alteration in security 
will result. Moreover, marketability 
of the old preferred stock is likely to 
be severely restricted henceforth. 
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Trade Still Active 


Fourth Quarter Prospects Mixed—Production Heavy—Prices Trend Lower 



























STEEL THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 

STEEL—Industry receding slightly as orders for finished 
steel decrease. Rails continue active support but motors 
buy much less. Pig iron production and sales still heavy 
with prices firm. 


PETROLEUM—Price structure of petroleum still under fire, 
abetted by continued, unexpected increases in crude pro- 
duction. Gasoline demand is spasmodic with prices some- 
what weaker. 


METALS—In spite of low stocks the non-ferrous group con- 
tinues its unaccountable lethargy in both foreign and do- 
mestic markets. Slight weakening in prices, notably in 
lead, are interpreted as efforts to revive activity. 


TEXTILES—Lower cotton prices have increased mill book- 
ings and stimulated purchases. Shipments during first 
half of October exceeded production. Woolens in good 
demand but as yet have not made price advances justified 
by steadily strengthening raw wool. Silk in good statis- 
tical position with prices firm. 


COAL—Purchasing situation from British standpoint has 
gotten out of hand. Augmented by large number of for- 
eign and domestic ships coaling and heavy rail and indus- 

























Caution Noted 


NTIL recently the industry re- 
U vealed little change from the 

record activity maintained for 
the past six months. But now it is 
evident that consumers are exercising 
more caution in placing orders. Several 
reasons for this conservatism have been 
given. It appears that many con- 
sumers overstocked during the third 
quarter, resulting in ample supply for 
current needs. Then again a great 
number of buyers consider present 
prices too high and are hesitating with 
a view towards purchasing at lower 
levels. 

Production is still fairly consistent; 
but a recession from the high rate is 
noted. The steel lines responsible for 
this decline are bars, tin-plate, struc- 
tural shapes and strip. This situation 
is strongly in evidence among Western 
steel manufacturers; and is making it- 


































































































































self felt in the East. Western compa- 
nies derive a good deal of business trial buying, what amounts to a scramble has ensued with 
from automobile makers; and the rapid price fluctuations trending upward. 
slump in that industry has naturally 
caused a curtailment in steel buying. LUMBER—Although volume of orders so far exceeds the cor- 
(Please turn to page 89) responding period of 1925, slight recession in volume 
es compared to recent weeks is apparent. Growth in favor 
of steel furniture and automobile bodies of some concern 
COMMODITIES re 
(See Footnote for Grades and to hardwood interests. 
eg TOBACCO—Excellent prices characterize sales of new crop 
a ee $35.80 gan00 sabes in Virginia and North Carolina. While the entire, crop 
Pig Iron (2)... 20.00, 17.00, 18.00 is estimated smaller than last year, total value is at least 
rl i in” se” comparable. Consumption of cigarettes shows a gain of 
hy 11% over 1925 when 88 billion were produced. 
Wheat (7) ...... 2.10 1.45 1.63 e ease 
Corn (8) ........ 0.84% 0.69 0.76 COTTON—Government estimate for crop of 17.47 million 
eS O.18% 0.11% 0.13% bales, largest in history, had little effect on a market 
Steers (10) ..... 0.11% + &0.09 0.11 ‘ rf ° e e 
Coffee GY .--- 080% O1E% 0.15% already plumbing the depths. Ginnings are behind this 
Wool (13) ...... 0.54 0.48 0.45 date last year and the low prices coupled with scarcity of 
in as... tr sn. fam pickers will doubtless result in much low grade cotton 
ol — a il ae oe being left in the fields. 
eeeee . C3 . i, . la 
L ahs . a 2 ° © ° © 
a a a RUBBER—With stocks large in this country and the tire man- 
*Oct. 25, re ‘i 
og re ufacturers pretty well out of the market, the British gov 
Basio Valley, 3 Per toni (8) Electroiytio, ernment has made another effort to forestall lower prices 
Sil; (i) Mubes, mine wens one by a cut in production of all its controlled interests. Suc- 
(6) Spot, New York, ¢. per pound; (7) cess has been at least temporary and prices have 
No, 2 red, New York, $ per bushel; (8) . j 
No. 8 Yellow, Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) strengthened substantially. 
oe ge oa c. per pound: (10) Top, 
’ icago, c. .f i a e e ‘a - . 
7, Spot, c. per Ibe; (ia) First Leter erence SUMMARY—Trade is still well sustained but industry pre 
& per Ibs (as) Ohio, elaine, unwashed, sents a somewhat mixed situation. Some major lines are 
tucky, 0,” per Ibs (1) “Raw Agen gradually receding while others such as coal and textiles 
» Duty, c. per lb.; Refined, oc. ; ] 1 
Ib. (17) Meweprint pre carton’ roll, coer are coming to the fore. Prices are generally trending 
oa Pa Yellow pine boards, f. o b. $ lower. 
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Finish the Job 





“|ECENT articles appearing in the BYFI 
;| Department on wills and personal trusts, 
apparently have aroused considerable in- 
terest among the readers of these columns. 
Numerous personal inquiries bring forth 
“ the fact that many of our investors realize 
that their responsibilities are not ended merely by 
establishing an estate or accumulating wealth. The 
next—and equally important—consideration is to 
safeguard one’s estate so that the beneficiaries will 
actually receive the greatest possible advantage. 

After all, nine out of ten men, who set out to 
build an estate by saving a portion of their annual 
income and investing these funds judiciously, are 
inspired with the thought that their loved ones will 
have adequate material comforts after they are 
called away. Selfish motives play no part in their 
plan, excepting possibly the personal satisfaction 
that one gains by doing something for others and 
doing it well. 

Now, the point arises, “is an unfinished job ever 
well done?” If the estate builder neglects to make 
adequate assurance that his beneficiaries will ob- 
tain a full measure of material comfort from his 
wealth, he neglects to finish the task that he has 
undertaken. 
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There is little glory for the race-horse that leads 
around the track but fails to finish in first place. 
No heavyweight champion has ever held his crown 
by fighting hard for nine rounds and falling down 
in the tenth. The first woman to swim the English 
channel accomplished the feat by battling the tides 
and stormy waters to the very end. 

Still there are men who have exercised admirable 
courage, patience and thrift throughout their life 
that they might leave a sufficiency for their loved 
ones—but failed unknowingly to accomplish their 
aim by leaving their estate unprotected from the 
natural ravages of ignorance, carelessness, tempta- 
tion and the unsavory activities of those who prey 
on widows and orphans. 

For estates of sufficient worth to warrant the 
expense, the services of a trust company or any 
other trained and experienced trustee provide this 
essential protection. For all estates, large or small, 
however, an effective and essential means of pro- 
tection may be assured through a Financial E'duca- 
tion in the fundamental principles and methods of 
handling investment funds. 

‘A few hours a week and a small investment in 
suitable financial reading matter places such 
knowledge within everyones reach. Finish the job! 
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Investment 


Building Dour Future Jncome 








Investment 








The Rich Man’s Investment— 
A Poor Man's Speculation 


A Few Words of Wisdom from the Sage of Wall Street to the Young Investor 


NE day the Young Investor told 

the Sage of Wall Street that he 

wanted to buy some “rich men’s 
investments.” 

“Rich men’s investments are poor 
men’s speculations,” grumbled the old 
Sage of Wall Street. 

“But should I buy them?” 

Young Investor. 
‘Not if you are seeking Investment 
sess,” pronounced the old Sage. 
ut why?” Young men are per- 
.stent when they are seeking The Rea- 
son. 

“For the same reason that you should 
not buy rich men’s automobiles,” finally 
answered the Old Man, “because they 
are not made for you.” 

* * * 

This tale involves an important point 

investment counsel which should be 

t much interest to BYFI readers. 
Most of us are not “rich men” as the 
term is used in investment discussions, 
but, almost every one sooner or later is 
intrigued by an opportunity of placing 
funds in that type of security which is 
glorified by the title “rich men’s invest- 
ment.” 

First, we will define the term “rich 
men’s investment.” In late years it 
has come to include many types of se- 


persisted 





“Big ships may _ venture 
more, 
But little boats must stay 
near shore.” 
Benjamin Franklin. 











curities, prominent amorg which are 
the very high-grade tax exempt bonds 
which (in these days of income tax con- 
siderations) have come to be largely 
held by the wealthy investor. Original- 
ly, the term applied to the out-of-the- 
way securities with more or less specu- 
lative flavor which wealthy men fre- 
quently purchased—after an exhaustive 
investigation—because they were ob- 
tainable on an attractive basis. We 
are thinking of the term as originaily 
used. 

Almost every investor at one time or 
another is offered an opportunity to 
make an investment “in a private ven- 
ture backed by rich men,” as the pro- 
moter of the undertaking explains it. 
He further explains that “this is no 
ordinary investment,” then makes it 
quite clear that his offering, naturally, 
cannot be judged by the same criterions 


to the Inexperienced Investor 


that apply to the standard investment 
securities offered to the public at large. 
Substituting his own criterions, there- 
fore, he submits facts which are appar- 
ently irrefutable; ultimately he con- 
cludes with great enthusiasm that “it 
is a real rich man’s investment.” 

Oh, Rich Men’s Investment—what 
crimes are committed in thy name! 

Does anyone like to admit that he is 
not in the millionaire class when it 
comes to investment? Have we not all 
heard how rich men become richer 
through their courage in backing good 
propositions in their early years? Is 
not a 6% income a “piker’s” return 
when compared with the fortunes that 
rich men make from their courageous 
security commitments? 

It is when these and other similar 
considerations are introduced into the 
discussion that one does well to con- 
sider the words of the Old Sage of 
Wall Street. When the borrower says 
to the Investment Broker, “My propo- 
sition is sound enough to be financed 
by the banks.” The Investment Broker 
replies, “Then go to the banks for your 
loan.” When the promoter says to the 
poor man, “This is a real rich man’s 
investment,” the answer obviously is, 
“then go to the rich man.” 


These investment recommendations are now a regular feature 

for the guidance of BYFI readers. With the original selection 

of each issue, safety of principal has been a foremost con- 

sideration. Each issue is watched continuously and will be 

replaced at any time that it may become unfit for retention. 

Such changes will, of course, be brought to the reader’s 
attention, if and when they occur. 
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Approxi- Yield 
mate to 
Price Maturity 

6 5.30%, 

5.50% 

5.50% 

7.00% 

8.00% 


Approxi- 


—_ = $5,000 FOR INVESTMENT 


Price Maturity 


THE FIRST $500 


Savings bank accounts are recommended for 
deposit of regular savings, to yield 

Shares of well managed Building & Loan Assn. are 
recommendeé on the monthly payment plan.... 

Endowment Insurance is a suitable medium for 
the investor and yields a return of 

*Laclede Gas Light Ist and ref. 544s, 1953 


THE NEXT $1,000 


Cuba R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 
American Sugar Ref. 6s, 

U. 8. Rubber Ist 5s, 1947 
West Penn Electric $7 Pfd 

U. 8. Smelting & Rof, $3144 Pfd 


THE NEXT $5,000@ 


Armour of Del. guar. 5%s, 1943 
Nassau Electric 4s, 1951 


. 4t04ey% 


- 5tob% 


fBaltimore & Ohio ref. 5s, 1995 
tCommonwealth Power 6s, 
TN. Y. Steam Corp. Ist 6s, 1947 


Western Maryland Ist 4s, 
Brooklyn-Man. Tr. $6 Pfd 
International Paper $7 Pfd 
American Tol, & Tel. common 
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+Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 
*Available in $100 units. 


(a) This group is selected with a view toward probable enhance- 
ment in principal, 





tAvailable in $500 units. 
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Meeting the High Cost of Living 
Under Abnormal Conditions 


How the Reinvestment of Funds from Securities 
to a Home Solved a Difficult Financial Problem 


By JAMES B. MORMAN 
Third Prize Winner 


HEN the purchasing power of a dollar steadily 
\\) declines, it hits the investor of savings harder 

than any other class. Whether the cost of living 
rises suddenly or slowly, the problem is the same in 
the long run for a family living on a fixed income 
derived from the in- 
vestment of savings, 


properties in Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
totaling about $30,000. But I had other small invest- 
ments such as the various issues of Liberty bonds, two 
savings banks accounts paying 4%, shares of stock in 
a building and loan association and a small amount of 

bank stock. To meet 

current expenses I car- 





namely, to live within 
one’s income without 
encroaching on the 
principal. 

If the increasing cost 
of living should force 
an investor to use up 
part of his capital in- 
vestments annually, his 
ability to live within 
a moderate fixed in- 
come would become 
more difficult from 
year to year. This 
would be due to the 
fact that, with every 
diminution of capital 
invested at a fixed rate, 
the income as interest 
or dividends would 
gradually grow less because of the necessity of con- 
suming a large amount of capital each year in order 
to maintain the same standard of living. 

The writer had to face this crucial financial problem 
within the past two years through conditions beyond 
his control, and its telling may prove of interest—per- 
haps be of service some time—to readers of BYFI 
who may in the future retire from active business life 
on a fixed income from savings. It is especially im- 
portant when the savings and the income therefrom 
are not large. One may be ever so thrifty and provi- 
dent to maintain a respectable standard of living, yet 
he will find it hard perhaps to make both ends meet if 
abnormal economic and financial conditions send the 
purchasing power of the dollar ever downward as a 
result of the rising cost of food, rent, clothing and other 
items of living expenses. It can thus be seen that the 
family living on saved dollars has a hard problem be- 
fore it due to the unstabilized prices of necessary com- 
modities and other factors which enter into the cost of 
living. 








A Difficult Financial Problem 


Late in October, 1924, I retired from the government 
service at Washington, D. C., and took up permanent 
residence in Florida. The bulk of my investments con- 
sisted of first mortgage notes on homes and business 





A home like this may solve your problem 


ried checking accounts 
in two banks of a few 
hundred dollars each. 


investments on hand 
were approximately as 
follows: $22,500 in 
mortgage notes at 
6%% and $7,000 at 
6%; $1,500 in Liberty 
bonds which averaged 
about 44%4.%; one sav- 
ings bank account of 
$1,200 and one of $1,000 
each paying 4%; $200 
in building and loan 
paying 8%; and a few 
shares of bank stock 
which up to that time 
had never paid divi- 
dends higher than the modest amount of 2%. 

While these investments did not produce a large 
annual income, under normal conditions it was suffi- 
cient for myself and wife with no incumbents, our mode 
of life being simple and economical. We could well 
afford a good table and pay a moderate rent for a fur- 
nished apartment or small bungalow until we had de- 
cided upon a permanent place of residence. Then 
whether we should continue to rent or buy a home 
would depend upon various circumstances among which 
would have to be considered the amount of rent de- 
manded for a suitable residence and the loss of income 
from diminution of capital investments in case of the 
purchase of a home. 

At the time I removed to Florida economic and finan- 
cial conditions there were only slightly above normal. 
Land speculation was only in its incipient stages. It 
was confined almost entirely to the east and west coast 
towns and cities. It had produced little or no effect on 
the high cost of living. Family costs for food, clothing, 
rent, and so on were reasonable. Our fixed income 
amounted to a little more than $2,000 a year. But 
even on this moderate income we could control living 
costs without endangering our capital investments, and 
that was our chief concern. 

In the spring and summer of 1925 Florida experi- 
enced a great increase in population. The state had 
been generally advertised throughout the country dur- 


The cash and capital . 
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ing the winter of 1924-25 as a prospectively profitable 
field for speculation in land. It will never be known 
how much money was spent in widespread advertising 
by real estate dealers, subdivision promoters, local 
chambers of commerce, towns, cities, counties, and even 
the state itself. These alluring advertisements caught 
the popular imagination and Florida became the mod- 
ern Mecca of tens of thousands who are ever expecting 
to get something for nothing. Every means of trans- 
portation was pressed into service and Florida’s popula- 
tion doubled in a short space of time. 

But this rapid influx of population had a disastrous 
effect on raising the cost of living. Food supplies, 
rents, homes and lands doubled and even trebled in 
price in a short space of time. No one couid escape 
these abnormal financial effects. They were particu- 
on the 
working classes and 
those living on a 
moderate income. The 
purchasing power of 
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and not always to be had because of the scarcity. 

To provide a substantial table and pay a high rent 
under these abnormal conditions became a serious prob- 
lem, and it could not be done on an income of about 
$2,000 a year. Since no one could foresee how long these 
conditions would keep up, we determined to seek else- 
where for cheaper living costs in order to live within 
our fixed income without lowering our standard of life 
to which we had been accustomed for so many years. 


Buying vs. Renting a Home 


But where could we go in Florida to escape these 
abnormal living conditions? Up and down the east 
coast we traveled seeking a town where the prices of 
homes and building lots were fair and reasonable; but 
all in vain. We .as- 
certained on inquiry 
that prices on the 
west coast were equal- 
ly or even more highly 
inflated. So in June, 
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the dollar kept lower- 
ing from month to 
month. The family 
with a fixed income 
was badly short- 
changed, not because 
of an unstabilized dol- 
lar, but because of a 
sudden and abnormal 
increase in popula- 
tion. The demand for 
food and other neces- 
sary supplies for con- 
sumptive purposes be- 
came so tremendous 
that transportation 
companies placed em- 
bargoes on all other 
kinds of freight and 
express shipments. 
The effects of wild 
land speculation thus 
became a financial 


6 set meet the costs of living—which are ever 

changing—and have something left over for 
saving and investment is the age-old problem of the 
Income Builder. Every now and again, living costs 
assume an upward swing and the shoe begins to 
pinch for those who live on a fixed income. Al- 
though the trend, at the moment, is downward ex- 
cept in certain isolated sections of the couniry, our 
readers will find much of practical value in Mr. 
Mormary’s intimate story of conserving income un- 
der abnormal conditions. The secret of success in 
the author’s combat with the high cost of living lies 
in the placement of his funds, not merely where they 
will earn a meager income, but where they provide 
essential comforts of life. The value of his ex- 
periences to other readers who are interested in 


1925, we went inland 
from the east coast 
some twenty miles 
where the land specu- 
lative craze had not 
yet extended or, if so, 
to a limited extent 
only. 

We found such a 
place in the city of 
Deland, seat of Volu- 
sia County, which had 
a population of about 
ten thousand at that 
time. Our object was 
to find a bungalow 
large enough for a 
family of two, and, if 
possible, with  suffi- 
cient land to the lot 
on which to grow 
most of the vegetables 
We 


burden on thousands 
of innocent victims 
who were seeking to 
live within their mode- 
rate means. We were 
one family so victim- 
ized. We had located 
near Daytona Beach and had rented a small furnished 
cottage. But the property changed ownership in the 
middle of 1925 during the wild scramble for inflated 
land prices and notice was given that the rent would 
be doubled in September. This soon became a general 
practice. A four- or five-room apartment or bungalow 
which formerly rented for $40 or $45 a month could 
hardly be procured for less than $75, $100, or even $125 
a month, and frequently three or six months’ rent was 
required in advance. 

Such rent a family on a small income could not pay 
in addition to other living costs which also went up like 
a balloon. Staple foods, meats and vegetables soon be- 
came scarce and high in price. Eggs could be had at a 
dollar a dozen; meat at fifty and sixty cents a pound; 
carrots, beets, mustard greens and turnips from ten to 
twenty-five cents a bunch; potatoes at ten cents a 
pound; tomatoes at thirty cents a pound; milk from 
twenty-five to thirty cents a quart; butter sixty to 
seventy cents a pound; bread at ten or twelve cents a 
loaf, and.so on. Everything for table use high in price 
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conserving income, won the Third Prize in the 
recent BYFI Prize Contest. 
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for table use. 
were not bargain hun- 
ters in the sense that 
we expected anyone 
to sell us a home at a 
financial sacrifice. But 
having owned a home 
for twenty years before coming to Florida, we had a 
good idea as to what constituted a fair price for a 
house and lot; and having traveled all over the state a 
few years before for the Federal Government to report 
on land values for crop production, I was fairly well 
posted as to the value of soils for gardening purposes. 

We were fortunately able to find just what we wanted 
—a new four-room, well-constructed bungalow with 
modern improvements and a wide cement side porch. 
The lot had a frontage of 80 feet and a depth of 212 
feet, or nearly half an acre in size, quite different from 
the 50 x 100 feet lot so often seen on many so-called 
“developments.” In addition to the bungalow there 
was a spacious, well-constructed garage. 

The accompanying photo shows the bungalow, side 
porch, and garage, the latter at the back and left of the 
porch. But what cannot be seen are the magnificent 
live oak trees, with which the whole property is sur- 
rounded, and the fine garden lot behind the buildings. 
The trees give the premises an air of country life, 

(Please turn to page 58) 
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Insurance Versus Investments 


Advice to a Young Man—and Some Older Readers 


Who Submit Their Problems Concerning Insurance 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


Insurance Editor: 


I am twenty-six, single, and have no dependents. 
My insurance consists of an ordinary life policy 
with double indemnity for accidental death in the 
amount of $1,000; and a $1,000 group policy 
covering employees who suscribe to the pension 
and benefit plan of the company for which I 
work. The premium on the first mentioned policy 
is $16.68 per year. My yearly income is about 
$2,500, $300 of which is interest on bonds and 
stock dividends. 

I feel that it would be wise for me to take 
out more insurance, but am somewhat confused 
as to the most advisable type of policy and 
amount and, therefore, would like to ask your 
advice. I have always felt that the only real 
function of insurance ts protection and that the 
investment feature had little appeal because with 
care and discrimination one can invest his surplus 
funds in safe bonds and stocks to net a much 
higher return than obtainable in an endowment 
policy. Consequently, I favor the ordinary life 
policy because it gives maximum protection at 
minimum cost and leaves a balance for investment 
in relatively high yielding ‘stocks and bonds. 


Please tell me if you consider this a sound 


conclusion. 
Yours very truly, 
ee, Pee: & 

It is reasonable to assume that, while 
you are now single, you will later on 
marry and have a family and a home 
of your own to maintain. You would 
therefore exercise both thrift and fore- 
sight in taking additional life insur- 
ance while you are young and presum- 
ably in physical condition which will 
readily permit of your passing the re- 
quired medical examination. 

The Endowment Policy is a “Thrift 
Policy,” under which regular and stated 
premiums, or deposits, are made to the 
end that the proceeds of the policy will 
be paid to the insured if he lives to the 
maturity of the endowment period. 
You will remember, however, that with 
the payment of the first premium the 
insured has created an estate for the 
full face amount of the policy, and if 
he were to die at any time after pay- 
ing this first premium and before the 
endowment matures, the beneficiary 
under the policy would receive the pro- 
ceeds. This protection of course must 
be paid for—just as fire insurance, 
burglary insurance, and other coverage 
must be paid for—and this fact must 
be taken into consideration when com- 
paring the returns under an Endow- 
ment Policy with those of other invest- 
ments. 

We would advise that you consider 
a 30 Payment Life Policy, under which 
—if taken at your present age of 26— 
all premiums would be paid up in your 
56th year, thus carrying these pay- 
ments only over that span of life when 
the income would normally be rising to 
its height; and ceasing before the older 
years when most men wish to be free 
from such obligations. On a non- 
participating basis this plan at your 


50 


age would cost about $184 annually for 
a $10,000 policy. While the premium 
on the 30 Payment Life Policy is but 
little higher than that for the Ordinary 
Life (probably about $3 per $1,000 per 


<a 


year) it has the advantage cf a defi- 
nitely limited premium paying period, 
and also carries somewhat larger cash, 
loan and surrender values. 

(Please turn to page 79) 
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General Motors—A Popular 
Contest 


Much Interest in Second Educational Contest W hich 


Closed October 14 — Prize Winners 


ITH notably few exceptions, par- 
ticipants in the Second BYFI 


Educational Prize Contest, which 
closed on October 14th, correctly placed 
the name intended by our artist as the 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION. 

In fact, a feature of this contest was 
the uniformity of opinion expressed by 
the several hundred contestants con- 
cerning the four issues of securities of 
this famous industrial corporation. In- 
variably, the two issues of preferred 
and the debentures were classified in 
the investment group. When it came 
to the common stock, there were some 
dissenters to the general opinion of the 
majority, to wit, a speculative rating. 
Even among those who recognized the 
issue as a speculation, not a few were 
inclined to qualify their classification 
with some such comment as “a specu- 
lation of the better kind at the right 
price and favorable market conditions.” 
Few of the contestants, however, con- 
sidered the junior issue to be at a 
“buying level” at the prices which pre- 
vailed during the contest. 

Following the precedent established 
with the first contest, the names of the 
prize winners are published at this time 
as well as the complete answers that 
won the $25 cash prize. In making a 
selection of the prize winners, the 
judges were greatly impressed by the 
keen discrimination shown by our 
readers between the many factors that 
enter into investment and speculation 
—a fact that made their task especially 
difficult, but, nevertheless, a most grati- 
fying bit of evidence of appreciation of 
the fine points of investment. The 
educational value of these picture con- 
tests is now very apparent. 


Announced 


The winning answers appear below: 
Prize Contest Editor: 


GENERAL MOTORS stock is rep- 
ber 25th issue. 
resented by the picture in the Septem- 
I.—The important products manufac- 





Cash Prize Winner 
Russell B. Christie, 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Nine Next Best Answers 
J. E. Hollingsworth, 
New York City 


P. G. Erickson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Alfred Stuart Collins, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


D. L. Chisholm, 
Fort William, Ontario 


F. J. Campbell, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Edmund P. Shaw, 
Rutland, Vermont 


L. Richard Kinnard 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


Earl Landreth 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


P. C. Kurtz 
Bloomington, Il. 
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bile and Pontiac passenger and com- 
¢ Questions 


mercial cars; Chevrolet, G M C and 

Yellow trucks; Yellow taxi-cabs and 

motor coaches; Hertz Drivurself cars; 

Fisher bodies; Ternstedt automotive 

body hardware; Hyatt roller bearings; 

New Departure ball bearings and 

coaster brakes; Remy and Delco start- 

ing, lighting and ignition equipment; 

Jaxon wheels, tire carriers and rims; 
defi- A-C spark plugs, speedometers, air- 
Ry cleaners, oil filters, mufflers, and deco- 
ash, rative tile; Brown-Lipe and Muncie 
clutches, transmissions, and differential 

gears; Klaxon horns; Harrison radi- 

ators; Armstrong springs; Inland 

steering wheels and wood parts; Jacox 

steering gears; Michigan crankshafts; 

Delco-Light home and farm lighting 

LY? systems, water supply systems and 
washing machines; Frigidaire electric 
refrigerators; cold drawn steel; malle- 

able and gray iron castings; and some- 

what intangible products such as Hertz 

Drivurself car rental and G M A C 

financing of sales of the company’s 

products. The company is also equally 

interested with the Standard Oil Com- 

pany in the production of Ethyl gaso- 


A new educational Prize Contest conducted by the BYFI 

Department with the aim of encouraging our readers to 

become better acquainted with the more popular Stock 
Exchange Issues. 





w: line by the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. in 
which the General Motors has a 50% 
interest. 
‘- II.—The company has four different 
P classes of securities outstanding at ; pobre. 
a present. \TTIR ER 
2m Tr ih 518, sanieiatneel eks tsais WHAT STOCK DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT? 


ture stock and 6% preferred may be (Name the stock that you associate with this drawing—then answer 
classed as investments and the common 
stock belongs in the better class of 
speculative securities. 

IV.—Althovgh the preferred issues 
do not possess the qualities of the very 
highest grade investments, yet they 
combine a good income return with 
adequate safety for most purposes. 
Four-vear average earnings equal al- 
most fourteen times dividend require- 
ments on the 7% issue. The preferred 
stock is well supported by working 
capital, cash on hand now being more 
than equal to amount of preferred stock 
outstanding. There are no prior obli- 
gations and stock is protected by junior 
securities having a market value of well 
over a billion dollars. Provision is 
made for election of one-fourth of 
directors if dividends lapse six months, 
no dividends may be paid on common 
unless net quick assets are in excess of 
75% of 7% preferred outstanding and 
mortgages may only be created by con- 
sent of three-fourths of preferred out- 
standing. The investment qualities of 
the preferred stock considerably out- 
weigh any speculative influences which 
might affect its position. 

Although the book value per share of 
the common stock is higher than that 
of many motor stocks, yet it represents 
only a small part of the market price 
per. share. To a large extent, these 
shares represent a capitalization of the 


(Please turn to page 87) 
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the following questions.) 


1—What is the nature of the company’s business? 


2—What do its most valuable properties consist of and where 
are they located? 


3—How is the company capitalized? 
4—What important factor determines the prosperity of the 
company? 


5—Which (if any) of its securities would you consider attractive 
at present? 











How to Win the $25 Cash Prize 


The drawing above represents the NAME of a certain corporation whose stock is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. First ascertain the name and then with as much 
brevity as possible give your answers to the other questions. The contest is open to 
everyone—whether a subscriber to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET or not. 
Although the questions appearing above have an especially interesting application for the 
security pictured by our artist, the prizes will be awarded for the best answers, in the 
opinion of the Editors of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, whether or not the 
security intended is correctly named. The first prizo is $25 in cash. The nine contestants 
who qualify with the next best answers will be awarded one copy each of our popular 
231-page book, ‘‘Financial Independence at Fifty.’’ Send your answers as early as pos- 
sible to Prize Contest Editor, THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. This contest will close November 25, 1926. 
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you may be interested. 








The Inquiry Department enables you to 
adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
to your personal problems. 
yearly subscriber, you are entitled to re- 
ceive FREE OF CHARGE a reasonable 
number of PERSONAL REPLIES BY 
MAIL OR WIRE on any security in which 
Inquiries cannot 
be received or answered by telephone nor 
can personal interviews be granted by this 





SERVICE S24 Tioa 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION 
department. 


If you are a 


swered. 


The inquiries presented in 
each issue are only a few of the thousands 
currently received and replied to. 
use of this personal inquiry service in con- 
junction with your subscription to the 
Magazine should help you to get hundreds 
or thousands of dollars of value from your 
$7.50 subscription. 
subscribers of course cannot be an- 
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BURNS BROTHERS 


What do you think of Burns Bros.? I paid 
132 for 100 shares last year, which, as you know, 
was ub around the top. My broker tells me that 
all is well in the company and that eventually I 
will have a very nice profit.—D. A. T., Jersey 
City, N. J 

Burns Brothers has done very well 
from an earning standpoint in the year 
to date, each report issued by the com- 
pany so far having shown an increase 
in net. Net in the second quarter 
amounted to $3.60 a share earned on 
the 97,365 shares of Class A and $1.60 
a share on the 97,367 shares of Class B. 
This compares with $3.21 a share on 
80,944 shares of Class A and $1.21 a 
share on 80,940 shares of Class B in 
the second quarter of 1925. The im- 
provement in earnings is directly trace- 
able to larger volume of sales and lower 
sales costs. Motorization of delivery 

‘facilities is an important factor in the 

reduction of costs. The company has 
negotiated some very favorable foreign 
contracts which should work out well 
if the proper transportation facilities 
are obtained. Finally, the acquisition 
of the Rubel Company, should such 
materialize will practically double its 
capacity in Brooklyn. However, while 
these various factors are undoubtedly 
constructive, it is well to bear in mind 
that the industry served is speculative, 
and that rapid transitions from afflu- 
ence to hard sledding are not unknown. 
In the past, Burns has from time to 
to time earned dividend requirements 
by the slenderest of margins, and we 
are not confident that its problems have 
been wholly solved. A stock of this 
character does not seem to constitute a 
desirable permanent holding. 





THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


Last year I bought American Locomotive at 
112. JI got the extra dividends as well as the 
regular ones. What do you think of the pros- 
pects of the company continuing tts extra divi- 
dend policy? I suppose the company is not to be 





1 Be brief. 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 


We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 
of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 


Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privilege of the 
Inquiry Department should be guided by the following: 


2 Confine requests for an opinion to three securities. 
3 Write name and address plainly. 


We 








regarded strictly as an equipment manufacturer, 
but is practically an investment trust. Am I 
right?—G. A. K., Washington, D. C. 

It requires quite some stretching of 
the imagination to picture American 
Locomotive as an investment trust, but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that 
this company has tremendous holdings 
in government and other securities. It 
is understood that interest from this 
source cuts an appreciable figure in in- 
come account. As of June 30, last, 
working capital of the company 
amounted to 52 millions, of which over 
33.33 millions was in cash or securities. 
Holdings of government securities 
alone would be sufficient to pay about 
three years’ dividends on the common. 
Some uneasiness regarding the main- 
tenance of the present dividend on 
American Locomotive common has been 
felt by investors, due to the rather poor 
earnings of $3.10 per share on the com- 
mon in the first half year, but in view 
of the company’s very sound finances 
there is little likelihood of an omission. 
Trade conditions as yet have shown 
little tendency to brighten, but in well 
informed circles an upturn in equip- 
ment buying is expected in later 
months. American Locomotive stock at 
present yields a fair return, and al- 
though market appreciation cannot be 


expected in the near future, eventual 
higher prices are not improbable. 





AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 


I have 20 shares of American Car & Foundry. 
I bought it in 1919 at 92. How is the company’s 
control of the Brill Corporaticn working out? 
Was the move a good one for American Car 
agua stockholders?—V. E. H., Milwaukee, 

The acquisition of control of the Brill 
Corporation by American Car & Foun- 
dry appears to have been an advan- 
tageous move for all concerned. By 
this development American Car & 
Foundry rounded out what was already 
a comprehensive organization serving 
the railway and highway transportation 
equipment field. Brill Corporation, on 
the other hand, was given the benefit 
of an aggressive and highly efficient 
management, one which might be ex- 
pected to derive the maximum of benefit 
from operations. Commercially, Brill 
is coming up to expectations. The 
common stock of the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, the operating subsidiary, has 
been been placed on a $5 dividend basis, 
and it is understood that income de- 
rived from this source will permit the 
holding company to inaugurate pay- 
ments, probably at a $4 annual rate, on 

(Please turn to page 70) 


When Quick Service Is Required, Send Us a Prepaid 
Telegram and Instruct Us to Reply Collect 
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CONTENTS 


These Books Will Help You 


Text-Books 


We Will Also Send You FREE Any One of These Famous 


1—Financial Independence at Fifty 


4—-14 Methods of Operating in the Stock Market. 


2—The Proper Time to Buy Low-Priced Securities for 
Big Profits. 


5—Simple Methods for Detecting Buying and Selling 


Points in Securities. 


6—How to Buy Low and Sell High. 


3—How to Make Big Profits in Seasoned Securities. 


7—A. B. C. of Bond Buying. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


A Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) 
$2245 f.o.b. factory 


No-draft ventilating windshield, ex- 
clusively Studebaker; nickel - plated 
front and rear bumpers; Watson 
Stabilators; engine thermometer and 
gasoline gauge on the dash; coinci- 
dental lock; oil filter and air purifier; 
automatic windshield cleaner; double 
rear-vision mirror; vanity case; smok- 
ing set; clock; arm rests; toggle grips; 
dome light, automatically turned on 
when right rear door is opened; traffic 
signal light; four-wheel brakes; full- 
size balloon tires; and two-beam 
nickel- plated acorn headlights, con- 
trolled from steering wheel. 








































































































A Custom Car for Captains of Commerce 


HE PRESIDENT is the first custom insures fresh air without drafts or moisture. 
car ever exclusively created for the 
American business executive and chris- 


The President is powered with the same 


tened in his honor. 


It is not alone the finest Big Six Sedan 
that Studebaker has ever built, but one of 
the world’s finest cars irrespective of price! 


Its low-swung custom body is lacquered 
in ebony with a belt of thistle green and 
a Stripe of Siskiyou yellow, or in Croaton 
green lacquer with an ebony belt delicately 
Striped in ivory. Luxuriously upholstered 
in broadcloth or Chase mohair with broad- 
lace trim —its equipment includes disc 
wheels, four-wheel brakes and a ventilat- 
ing system (exclusively Studebaker) which 


Big Six engine that recently crossed the 
continent in 86 hours and 20 minutes — 
thereby smashing all previous transcon- 
tinental automobile records by 16 hours 
and 25 minutes. This quiet Studebaker 
L-head motor has long been noted for 
its smooth flow of power and freedom 
from vibration— which can only be in- 
sured by Studebaker’s big crankshaft, fully 
machined and dynamically balanced. 


We want you to see this latest and 
greatest example of Studebaker’s One- 
Profit facilities. Will you call on The 
President or shall The President call on you? 


Sip EE BA KR ES 
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HIGH TARIFF OR FREE TRADE? 
(Continued from page 13) 


protection of agriculture is shown 
clearly in a broad general but indisput- 
able way by the fact that for five years 
farming has staggered under a burden 
from which it has no relief. During 
the same period finance, industry, in- 
dustry transportation and the trades, 
both as to capital and labor, excepting 
only the industries related to agricul- 
ture, have thriven as never before in 
the history of the Republic. In this 
period, first through the emergency 
tariff act and later through the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law, there has prevailed 
the highest range of customs duties on 
imports since the birth of the nation. 
* * * Despite all kinds of conversation 
and propaganda to the contrary agri- 
culture is losing ground.” 

Taking up the duties that are sup- 
posed to protect the farmer directly, 
Mr. Brand points out that while 500,- 
000 wool growers are directly benefited 
‘by the high wool tariff 30,000,000 farm 
people are heavily taxed by that duty. 
Similarly with sugar, where Mr. Brand 
finds that only 318,000 farm operators 
are sugar producers while 6,500,000 
and their families and employees con- 
sume it and pay the duty which has 
resulted in sugar costing 2.3 cents a 
pound more. And yet Mr. Brand is 
not opposed to the protective tariff; he 
is opposed to the assertion that it 
benefits farmers with exportable sur- 
pluses. 

As to the effect of tariff reduction on 
wages and domestic business, 39 re- 
plies out of 55 say it would be de- 
pressive of the latter; and 36 out of 
54 are agreed that it would lower 
wages. Four are doubtful on the 
former and five on the latter. But 
George Haven Putnam, famous pub- 
lisher and a life-long advocate of a 
revenue tariff, points out that the high- 
est American wages “are paid in the 
unprotected trades, such as that of the 
builders.” He concedes that the tariff 
is a factor in wage-making, but that 
it is only one, and often a very minor 
one. 

One of the revelations of the ques- 
tionnaire is the indifference of the auto- 
mobile industry (supposedly sure of 
the home market and eager for the 
foreign) to the suggestion that lower 
tariffs are necessary to an expansion of 
foreign trade. Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent of the Packard Company says that 
a lower tariff would be depressive of 
business and wages and that it is not 
necessary to an expansion of our ex- 
ports. At the same time Mr. Macauley 
frankly admits that he is not “well 
enough posted” to answer intelligently 
Question 5, as to whether a low tariff 
is not necessary, in order to encourage 
larger imports to pay for growing ex- 
ports. On this point, other manufac- 
turers say we must increase our 
imports if we enlarge our exports, 
and at the same time are firm for 
no reduction of tariffs. They want 


protection, though the heavens fall on 
export trade. But some think our ex- 
ports of money through tourists, mis- 
sions, immigrant remittances, etc., will 
go far to offset increasing exports of 
goods and foreign loan credits. Still 
others fall back on the three-cornered 
international trade theory, that our ex- 
ports can be paid for through increased 
non-competitive imports (mostly raw 
materials), so that there is no necessity 
for lowering tariffs on competitive 
articles. That is, for example, to buy 
automobiles from us, England can sell 
manufactured goods to Chile; and the 
latter can sell nitrates to us, placing 
the proceeds to England’s credit here. 
But none of the answers deals with the 
sequential critical question as to what 
will happen to our exports of manu- 
factured goods to Chile if England in- 
creases her share of that country’s 
importations of such goods. 


Financing Foreign Competitors With 
American Money 


Charles S. Keith, the famous Kansas 
City capitalist, lumberman and prac- 
tical economist, thinks that enough 
goods will come in over the high tariff 
(Question 5) to give an adequate outlet 
for exports in exchange. “If not,’ he 
says, “we had better forget the interest 
on our foreign loans. There is no rea- 
son why we should sacrifice a 90% 
domestic market to a 10% foreign 
market.” This remark gives point to 
Senator Underwood’s prediction that 
nobody in his senses will buy any more 
foreign paper. If most American in- 
dustrialists agree with Mr. Keith, the 
international bankers may find them- 
selves—or their clients—out on a limb 
with the stubborn protectionists sawing 
it off to protect the trunk of the tree. 

Evidently American business men 
have no great relish for the financing 
of their foreign competitors with 
American money, followed by a demand 
for reduction of the tariff so that the 
financiers can collect their interest and 
dividends. Mr. Keith is typical of most 
of the Democrats who replied to the 
questionnaire. He boasts that the 
Democratic party originated the pro- 
tective system, but declares that he will 
vote against it if it declares for a lower 
tariff. Mr. Keith thinks that all in- 
terests want and should be accorded 
high tariffs, and therefore sees no con- 
flict between manufacturing and agri- 
culture. As the representative of an 
industry abandoned by the protection- 
ists and that has had practically all 
of its products on the free list since 
1914, Mr. Keith naturally wants the 
tariff revised upward with respect 
to lumber. John W. Blodgett, an- 
other lumber leader, agrees with Mr. 
Keith. Free lumber does not cause 
lumbermen to demand free other goods, 
though F. C. Knapp, of Portland, 
Oregon, inferentially sees more exports 
in consequence of a lower tariff level. 
Another lumberman, Charles A. Bige- 
low, of Bay City, Michigan, is not will- 
ing to “throw open our markets to the 
world, excepting under high protective 
tariff rates:” (!) It’s all right if the 
foreigners have the price of admission. 


Speaking of Democrats, B. E. Clem- 
ent, Waco, Texas, says that if the 
American business world isn’t as 
strongly for the high protective tariff 
as ever it ought to be and adds: “I 
am a Democrat but don’t think it neces- 
sary to be a damn fool to be one. Never 
had any sympathy with the demand of 
the Democracy for a tariff for a reve- 
nue only.” 

Another Democrat, opposed to lower- 
ing the tariff, is John H. Kirby, of 
Texas, one of the most noted indus- 
trialists of the South. His statement 
is given in entirety: 

“Should the present tariff be changed? 
My answer is an emphatic No. 

“The Fordney-McCumber law went 
into effect four years ago. Distress 
then pervaded every line of productive 
or manufacturing endeavor in this 
country. Since that time we have been 
experiencing one of the greatest eras of 
progress and prosperity that any na- 
tion ever enjoyed throughout all times. 
We now stand primal before the world; 
and it would be unwise, I think, to 
abandon an economic policy in effect 
while we were making such forward 
strides, and while we are yet in the 
midst of such satisfactory conditions 
as a whole. 

“Tt is reliably asserted that Germany 
is now so provided with great indus- 
trial plants, erected with deflated cur- 
rency following the war, that she can 
produce goods on a large-scale capacity 
—even greater than this country. It 
therefore follows that with her cheap 
labor and her disposition to sacrifice 
in order to restore a trade shattered by 
the world conflict she could upset the 
economic structure of America and 
bring a blasting competition to our 
producers and manufacturers, if she 
could send in her goods at lower tariff 
rates. Other nations are also just as 
anxious to profit extensively in our 
markets. 

“It should be recalled that even with 
the present duties, of which some com- 
plain, we bought $4,500,000,000 of for- 
eign merchandise last year. If we en- 
large our foreign purchases very far 
beyond that figure, as the advocates of 
a lower tariff hope, there will be grave 
danger of turning the balance of trade 
against us. Agriculture also con- 
fronts a perilous position so long as 
there is a disposition to let foreign 
products in free or at a less tariff duty 
than now. Its present problem is over- 
production in some lines. 

“We have our living standards. in 
this country. If we are to meet un- 
restricted foreign competition, we must 
prepare to meet such rewards for our 
services as the foreigners are receiv- 
ing for theirs. 

“A low tariff at this time would mean 
idleness for many millions of men and 
women now engaged in productive in- 
dustry, and result in  soup-houses, 
bread-lines and general distress.” 

As to whether the tariff, even gen- 
erally satisfactory, should be revised to 
remedy certain evils there is a big ma- 
jority for revision, but about as many 
want specific increases as favor lower 
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Are You 
Positive 


That You Are Fully Informed 
On the Fundamentals 


vitally necessary to success in your transactions in 


Wall Street > 


May we suggest an extremely simple and effective 
means of determining the answer to this problem? We 
have a questionnaire containing twenty-seven questions 
which is the result of our nineteen years’ experience 
supplying profitable market information to thousands 
of investors and traders. This experience has developed 
a positive knowledge of the equipment necessary for a 
man profitably to decide what securities to buy or sell 
and the time to buy or sell them. 


If your market transactions have not always been as 
profitable as you desire, we assure you that if you will 
frankly and conscientiously put this series of questions 
to yourself you will be able to develop an accurate 
knowledge of the sources of your strength or the cause 
of your weakness. 


This questionnaire will be mailed without charge upon 
request. : 


Chicago Richard D. Wyckoff San Francisco 
208 So. La Salle St. 70 Post Street 


Boston Analytical Staff, Inc. Portland, Ore. 
53 State St. 626 Pacific Bldg. 
42 Broadway 


Philadelphia 7 Los Angeles 
417-418 Bulletin Bldg. New York City 827 A. G. Bartlett Bldg. 








The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, Investors’ Advisory Board and 
Trend Trading Service are independent of all other Financial Services 


Richard D. Wyckoff, 
42 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me without obligation the Questionnaire indicated above. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST COMES OF AGE 
(Continued from page 18) 








of a budget approaching $100,000,000 for salaries and sup- 
plies. There is an enormous publicity value. And they 
have spotted the largest small-town in the world with a 
garish Broadway glitter in strange contrast with the folk- 
ways of the Iowans and Hoosiers who provide the backbone 
of southern California. Today Los Angeles has easily a 
million people in its somewhat swollen official area, with 
half a million more in nearby valleys and cities. 

Along with its strong banking resources and its enor- 
mously rich and varied natural resources, the Pacific Coast 
rests upon a water-power development that is the marvel 
of the public utility world. California’s long-distance trans- 
mission lines are world famous among engineers. Eighty- 
two per cent of California farmers have electricity, at very 
low rates. From the Mexican to the Canadian border 
stretch a series of great systems capable of providing power 
for all future needs. Not a year passes without the com- 
pletion of some great new plant far back in the mountains. 
Directed and largely financed on the Coast, these great 
power companies hold a dominating position in the busi- 
ness community and are a quickly mobilized and highly 
centralized force for directing the future. They work in 
co-operation with the tax-supported irrigation districts, and 
the water that grows the fruit is the same water that makes 
power to light the orchardist’s home. California ranks 
third in the Union in production of electric energy and 
first in production by water power. Both irrigated acres 
and power surplus will be enormously increased when mil- 
lions of acres in southeastern California and in Arizona at 
length receive the waters of the Colorado. 

Seattle shares with San Francisco and Los Angeles the 
showing of rapid and substantial growth. It has the ad- 
vantage of the shortest and quickest route to the Orient, 
and its importations of raw silk bring its import figures 
close to those of San Francisco. It shares with Oregon a 
huge lumber industry, and both Seattle and Portland are 
heavy exporters of wheat. Seattle has besides the Alaskan 
trade, a great fisheries industry, and is the market for a 
large part of the Washington apple crop. Its population 
has passed the 400,000 mark, and its building permits 
totaled slightly more than $30,000,000 in 1925. Portland, 
a solid, rich city, forges steadily ahead with a population 
of well over 300,000. 

For instance, California ranks first in-oil production. 
It ranks first in commercial fisheries. It ranks third in 
the amount represented in building permits for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, led only by New York and Illinois. 
It ranks first in rate of population increase, with a per- 
centage gain of 44 for the decade 1910-1920 and a still 
higher rate of gain since then. It leads the nation in per 
capita ownership of automobiles, with one car to every 
three people. Its per capita wealth is $4007. Its public 
utilities have spent two billions since 1912, and San Fran- 
cisco has spent $250,000,000 in new building construction 
alone in the last three years. California ranks fourth in 
wealth, exceeded in assessed valuation only by New York, 


Ohio and Pennsylvania. It produces over 35% of all the 
fruit grown in the United States, and five of the ten 
counties in the United States having the highest agricul- 
tural yield are in California. 

The three Pacific Coast states produced manufactured 
articles in 1925 with a total value of $4,433.9847,000. Cali- 
fornia produced $2,815,000,000 of this amount, of which 
$1,379,415,000 was produced on San Francisco Bay and 
$555,898,000 in Los Angeles. 

In any long-range view of Pacific Coast progress, a re- 
assuring factor is the great strength of the banking situa- 
tion. San Francisco leads with a group of banks having 
resources in 1925 of $1,519,804,625, clearings of $9,479,- 
000,000 and debits of $11,496,000,000. They are directed 
by men who have inherited the tradition of leadership, 
whose responsibilities have grown gradually through the 
years, and who hold public confidence. California’s banking 
structure has been strengthened by the remarkable growth 
of branch banking, in which it has been a pioneer. There 
are 603 branch banks in the State, including the seventy- 
two parent banks. The systems range in size from banks 
with only one branch to the Bank of Italy with 100 branches 
and headquarters in San Francisco. Second in size is the 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
with 93 branches. The Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco comes third with 57, but it has recently absorbed 
the American Bank and after January 3 will be known as 
the American Trust Company and will have 82 branches. 
The fourth largest system is that of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, with 48 branches. 

Except for the Bank of Italy, which pretty well covers 
the State, each parent bank confines its branches roughly 
to the district where its parent bank is situated. Sixty-four 
per cent of California deposits are in branch banking sys- 
tems, and 51% of the capital and surplus. As a result, the 
State’s banking facilities include several great reservoirs 
of readily available capital, of prime importance in a State 
that is moving at least one important crop every month in 
the year. Money needed in one section for prunes or grapes 
in the fall can be used for moving the hay and barley crops 
or financing the citrus growers in the late winter and early 
spring. San Francisco’s heavy reserves of credit pulled 
the raisin growers of the San Joaquin Valley out of a bad 
hole three years ago with a minimum of distress and with 
no such banking debacle as occurred recently in the wheat 
and corn states with their large number of weak country 
banks. 

The Pacific Coast is rapidly reaching financial independ- 
ence of New York. Issues up to $15,000,000 are habitually 
floated locally and disposed of without difficulty where a 
few years ago this would not have been thought of. The 
San Francisco Stock & Bond Exchange ranks second to 
New York in total sales, and its business is increasing 
rapidly. Initiative and originality are born of this inde- 
pendence. Just now San Francisco is watching a new sky- 
line arise on and near Montgomery street, fondly called 
“The Wall Street of the West.” The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California began it by erecting a twenty-two story 
office building. The Pacific Telephone Company followed 
with a twenty-six story building in the New York vertical 
style. Now come three towering new structures within two 
city blocks of each other in the financial district, the highest 
of which, the thirty-story Russ Building, is to be the largest 
office building west of Chicago. 











PACIFIC GAS 
and ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





is the largest gas and electric company on the Pacific Coast and one of the premier 
public utilities of America. 


It serves, in California, a territory as large as the combined New England States. 


Its field of operations constitutes one of the richest and most rapidly developing 
sections of the country. 


Its annual gross revenues exceed $50,000,000, and more than 840,000 customers 
are connected to its lines. 


Over 80,000 investors are receiving a regular income from their holdings of PACIFIC GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY securities. 
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GROWTH 


Graham Brothers growth is strikingly 
told in the figures: 


Year Truck Sales Gain 
1921 1086 

1922 3401 164% 
1923 6971 105% 
1924 10743 53% 
1925 23884 122% 


[he first nine months of 1926, with sales ag- 
yregating 29,336 trucks, show 78.4% increase 
over the corresponding period of 1925. 


Progress—sound, swift, impressive. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansvile —D E TR OTT — Stockton 


A Division OF DonGe BROTHERS, INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“The Waldorf!” 


HEREVER there is civilization, The Waldorf- 
Astoria is known and recognized as the most 
famous hotel in all the world. 


To Americans, it is'a popular symbol of hotel perfection, the 
supreme achievement in its field. One of New York's repre’ 
sentative institutions and landmarks, it attracts people of 
prominence, distinction and importance—its lobby is always 
brilliant with interest. 


When You Come To New York 


enjoy the pleasurable experience of stopping at The Waldorf- 
Astoria. It carries prestige and respect. 


And you will be charmed by the matchless appointments, the 


far-famed cuisine, and the notable musical programs of this 
world renowned “home away from home.” 


Right ‘at the heart of things in New York, The Waldorf. 
Astoria bids you welcome. 


Send for Pathfinder Map of New York City 


he Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Ave.—33rd and 34th Street 
New York 


Affiliated Hotels 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
THE WILLARD THE WINDSOR 

WASHINGTON MONTREAL 














MEETING THE HIGH COST OF 
LIVING UNDER ABNORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 49) 








seclusion and restfulness not usual in 
what is classed in Florida as a “city,” 
even though the population is not large 
in comparison with so many cities in 
different parts of the United States. 

But in buying this home it was neces- 
sary for us to dispose of some income- 
yielding securities. The cost of the 
property was $5,250. But putting this 
amount of money into a home we were 
assuming a financial liability in the 
forms of loss of income and the pay- 
ment of taxes, insurance and upkeep. 
But there was no high rent to pay, and 
it became a simple problem of balanc- 
ing loss with gain. 

While taxes and insurance are high 
in Florida as compared with many 
other states, rents were also excessively 
high as has been stated largely because 
of the sudden great influx of popula- 
tion for which no adequate housing ac- 
commodations had been previously pre- 
pared. A home such as we bought 
would readily have rented for $75 a 
month or more during the land-boom 
period, and at the present time a simi- 
lar size bungalow or apartment could 
not be rented for less than $50 or $60 3 
month according to location. The ques- 
tion of a high rent, therefore, must still 
be considered in looking at the problem 
as to whether or not it was advisable 
to dispose of income-yielding securities 
in order to purchase a home under ab- 
normal economic and financial condi- 
tions. 

In providing funds for the purchase 
of our home, the securities and invest- 
ments yielding the lowest incomes were 
naturally utilized. Thus the $1,500 of 
Liberty bonds were sold through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, all 
of them at a premium plus accrued in- 
terest; the savings accounts with in- 
terest yielded about $2,250; one of the 
checking accounts was eliminated yield- 
ing some $300 more; the bank stock 
netted $200; while $1,000 in 6%% 
notes were turned into cash at ma- 
turity. 

The loss of income on this basis was 
reduced to the minimum and was much 
lower than even a normal rent. The 
Liberty bonds at an average of 4%% 
interest yielded an annual income of 
$63.75; the savings accounts $88; the 
644% notes $65; and the bank stock $4 
—a total loss of income of practically 
$220 a year or less than $20 a month. 
Even at a normal rent of $50 a month, 
our expenditures would be $600 a year, 
a saving of $380 a year in favor of 
buying a home at that time when loss 
of income and payment of rent are 
alone considered. But during the ab- 
normal period our rent would likely 
have been not less than $70 a month, 
or $840 a year—a difference of $620. 

Of course there are always other ex- 
penses attached to home ownership— 

(Please turn to page 60) 
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Why Firestone Tires Are Better 


Throughout Firestone activities a single 
purpose runs—to raise tire quality and 
lower tire cost to car owners. Such vital 
factors as the selection of raw material 
—engineering and chemical science; 
such important processes as Gum-Dip- 
ping the cords—are essentials preliminary 
to actual building of the tire. 


The tire-building machines—of Fire- 
stone design, and of mathematical pre- 
cision — are manned by trained tire- 
builders, specialists who concentrate 
every movement on the building of a 
uniform tire. Firestone designed con- 
veyors Carry cord plies, beads, cush- 
ion, breaker strip,sidewalls and tread 
to their very elbows. No waste mo- 


Likewise with no lost motion or confu- 
sion—no manual trucking—the finished 
tire is carried away on another conveyor 
to the curing room, final inspections, wrap- 
ping, and directly into cars for shipment. 


Throughout every process, the vast 
Firestone organization functions as a 
unit. Production is uninterrupted. Fresh 
air— good light—orderly arrangement 
of equipment and surroundings—enable 
machine operators to concentrate on 
building better tires. In no other way 
would it be possible to maintain Fire- 
stone quality while attaining tremendous 

quantity production. Here again Fire- 
stone illustrates that devotion to the 
“single purpose” of quality which has 


ymous with Most Miles Per Dollar. 





tion, no walking away from their ', made this name everywhere synon- 
machines to get materials. goualts 
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NEW ROXY THEATRE 


HE steel work and masonry 

“ ¢€ are completed. Equipment and 

_/ decoration of the new structure 

at 50th St. and 7th Ave.—in the heart 

of New York’s theatre district—are 

rapidly progressing. Soon the world’s 

largest and most beautiful Motion Pic- 
ture Theatre will be open. 

“Roxy”—the leading showman of 
the country—will undoubtedly surpass 
in his own giant modern theatre his 
financial and artistic successes while 
directing the Strand, Rialto, Rivoli, 
and Capitol. His ten million dollar 
house is expected to take in five mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Roxy wishes the people to share in 
the profits of his great enterprise. 
For the first time they have an oppor- 
tunity to be owners of a great Motion 
Picture Theatre in New York. 

We offer for investment units of 
stock that make you one of the own- 
ers. Class “A” stock is entitled to 
cumulative preferred cash dividends 
of $3.50 per share per annum and par- 
ticipating dividends with the common 
stock to the extent of an additional 
$1.00 per share. Dividends of $3.00 
have already cumulated. 

With each 3 shares of Class “A” 
stock, you will be given free 1 share 
of Common stock. 

The Class “A” stock yields at cur- 
rent prices about 10% yearly in pre- 
ferred cash dividends, and participat- 








7 Wall Street 








Bennett, Post & Coghill, Inc. 
Dept. M. W.S. 2, 7 Wall St., New York 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, the new booklet giving complete informa- 
tion about Roxy’s new theatre and the securi- 
ties of the Roxy Theatre Corporation. 


Opening Date Approaches 


ing dividends may increase this yield 
substantially. 

Conservatively estimated yearly net 
earnings amount to $2,100,000, or over 
four and one-half times the require- 
ment for the Class “A” preferred divi- 
dends. This indicates approximately 
$4.00 available each year for dividends 
for each share of Common Stock, 
which has cost you nothing and al- 
ready has a real market value. The 
Theatre reaches its full earning power 
immediately upon opening. 

Based on appraisal of the property, 
the value of the tangible assets amounts 
to over $45 for each share of Class 
“A” stock. 

Increase of market value of Roxy 
Stocks should be great when the the- 
ater is opened. Moreover, 15% of net 
earnings after preferred dividends must 
be used to retire Class “A” stock 
which is not callable for less than $50 
per share. The Corporation has 
agreed to make application in due 
course to list the shares on the New 
York Curb Market. 

Common stock of the Balaban & Katz 
theatrical enterprise in Chicago, which 
was given away like Roxy Theatre’s 
Common Stock as a bonus, returned 
over $400 a share to investors, and the 
equity ownership of such theatres as 
the Rivoli, Rialto, Strand and Capitol 
has likewise proved tremendously prof- 
itable. : 


Bennett, Post & Coghill, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephone HANover 3034 


This information, while not guaranteed, is received from reliable sources. 


Send Coupon for 
Illustrated Booklet 


Send in the coupon, write, telephone or 
call for information about Roxy's great 
enterprise. We will send you a free, 
illustrated booklet describing Roxy's 
new Theatre and the securities without 
obligation on your part. Send the cou- 
pon now for free booklet. 




















(Continued from page 58) 
such as taxes, insurance, upkeep, street 
improvements, water, and so on—which 
must be considered in making compari- 
son with rent. But even in Florida the 
sum of $380 would be a liberal allow- 
ance for these annual charges; so that, 
if there were no other advantages in 
owning our home, we feel that there 
has been no financial loss by reducing 
the amount of our income-yielding in- 
vestments in order to make the pur- 
chase. . 

But besides the problem of rent—a 
big item everywhere in the high cos 
of living—there is that of furnishin; 
the table with plenty of substantia! 
foods. No family can escape the latte: 
wherever it resides. If eggs and vege- 
tables can be produced so as to reduc« 
the cost greatly throughout the year, 
it is a factor in practical household 
economy of considerable advantage t 
a family living on a fixed and moderate 
income. 

To both these ends the climate of 
Florida has its advantages in that 
garden crops can be grown every month 
of the year and poultry need little 
shelter. Though the soil is thin and 
sandy, with careful planning vegetables 
can be grown constantly, the crops be- 
ing varied according to the month and 
season. The best results are obtained 
from October to the end of June fol- 
lowing. But even during the hot 
months of July, August and September, 
things can be grown for table use such 
as lima beans, peppers, squash, egg 
plants, tomatoes, cantaloupes and other 
crops. During these months much de- 
pends upon planning ahead, and a little 
experience is the best guide in this mat- 
ter. Moreover, exercise with a hoe at 
the game of garden golf is much more 
exhilarating and profitable than a daily 
round or two on the links. At least 
such I have found it to be during the 
past year since I undertook to give a 
knockout blow to the vigorous though 
abnormal high cost of living. 

As another means to this end I wired 
off a shelter and rur at the back of 
the garage and have kept a dozen or so 
of hens. These have not only provided 
us with fresh eggs, but also a fowl oc- 
easionally for the table. Strict account 
has been kept of income and expendi- 
tures, and so far they have proven a 
very profitable investment. Enough 
surplus eggs have been sold to pay for 
the feed, so that we have had eggs at 
no cost at all. 

A year has just passed since we pur- 
chased our home and entered upon this 
plan of living within a moderate fixed 
income under abnormal conditions. The 
results have been better than were anti- 
cipated. Instead of consuming part of 
our principal each year, which would 
have occurred under the excessively 
high renting and living costs that pre- 
vailed during Florida’s land speculative 
boom, we have not only been comfort- 
ably housed and had a well-supplied 
table, but have even been able to save 
and invest money from our income. I 
feel, therefore, that we are still among 
those who are striving to build up a 
future income and that this experience 
may be helpful to readers of BYFI. 











Georgia offers exceptional 


opportunity to industry seek- 
ing new location. We wiil 
gladly send you full infor- 
mation in regard to power 
rates, raw material, trans- 
portation, taxes, and 
labor conditions. 





Groreia Raitway ann Power Co. 
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mail this coupon for 


California Picture 
Book [free] also 
descriptive folders 
of trains and 








daily trains {p 


Ealifornia 


this winter v including 


t% Chief 


new Santa fe train de-Luxe 


You really enter sunny California the moment 
you step aboard one of the five famous Santa Fe 
cross-continent trains. 

The new Chief —extra fare —is the finest and fast- 
est of the Santa Fe California trains. Only two 
business days on the way. Daily beginning Nov. 
14, 1926. 

$10.00 extra fare from Chicago and $8.00 from 
Kansas City. For luxury—supreme comfort—and 
charming refinement it is unparalleled in the world 


of transportation, 

Fred Harvey Club and Dining car service sets the 
standard. 

You will want to take the Indian-detour—by Har- 
veycar through the land of prehistoric America. 
Also stop at Grand Canyon. 








FOUR EXPRESS COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 44) 








by a shrinkage in equities behind the 
stock from $1389 a share in 1920 to $119 
at the end of 1925. The present figure 
represents a gain over the book value 
of $116 a share in 1923, and in fact 
that year may have marked the turn- 
ing point in operations. But the busi- 
ness is subject to much inherent risk 
in connection with foreign exchange. 
The company must of necessity have 
large scale dealings in exchange, and 
it is understood that large writeoffs 
have at times been necessary for losses 
from foreign exchange operations. This 
may account for the declining equities. 

The following table shows balance 
sheet changes which seem rather sig- 
nificant. Figures are in millions of 
dollars, and small changes are not 
noted: 


ASSETS 


Demand loans 2.3 

Due from banks and bankers 10.9 

Branch office working funds, 
ete. 

U. S. Government Securities. none 

yOther securities and invest- 
ments 

Bank guarantees on travel- 
ers’ checks and circular 
letters of credit 

Total resources 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and reserves 
Travolers’ checks and letters 
of credit 12.7 26.2 +18.5 
Money orders, etc., 
presented for payment.... 21.7 7.3 —14,4 
Acceptances and letters of 
credit 9. 1.4 — 7.8 
65.9 —11.7 


{Chiefly investment in American Railway Ex- 
press, 


Income for 1925 was equal to $12.88 
a share, including $2.20 received from 
American Express Co. Ine. of Connecti- 
cut, a subsidiary organized in 1919 to 
facilitate foreign operations. Joint 
earnings for 1926 should run somewhat 
higher. An increased or extra divi- 
dend is a possibility, though it seems 
doubtful that the management would 
assume the burden of a larger regula1 
dividend with the fluctuating earnings 
of recent years in mind. 

The vogue for foreign travel is in- 
creasing, and American Express should 
benefit from this tendency. But invest- 
ors should clearly understand there is 
a great difference between the present 
business of the company and that which 
it conducted prior to 1918. The former 
high investment standing of the stock 
was based on efficient operation of a 
business which the company no longer 
has. Results from the present business 
have not yet demonstrated a stable 
earning power, and though improving, 
are still unsatisfactory in several ways. 

Recent prices of about 125 for the 
stock have discounted favorable devel- 
opments, as well as hopes of an in- 
creased or extra dividend, and pros- 
pective buyers should await more fav- 
orable opportunities for purchase. 
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jr Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet Fuel Economy . 


is proved by an apparatus 

which measures the gas- 

oline consumed, drop by 
‘Op. 











The “‘Hill-maker’”’ 
a dynamometer which me- 
chanically reproduces the 
effect of hills, longer and 








that proves Chevrolet’s 
supremacy over conditions 
encountered in excessively 
wet weather on flooded 
roadways 


| The “Bathtub” Test 





steeper than any in 
existence. 


Chevrolet Brakes 
are tested and their efficiency proved 
‘ y this instrument. 


Brake Pedal 
Pressure 


and degree 
of ‘‘slowing 
down’’ are 
measured by 
this intricate 
device. 


Ease of 
Steering 
is proved by this 
apparatus which 
measures steering 
effort. 





Chevrolet’s Speed 
is accurately measured to the fraction 
of a mile by this electric “fifth wheel.” 
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Testing 24 hours a day to prove 
Chevrolet’ sterling quality 


Out on the curves and straightaways of the 
General Motors Proving Grounds—over rough, 
rutted roads, through blistering heat and bitter 
cold, through rain and slush and mud and snow, 
Chevrolet performance is proved before it is 
enjoyed by owners! 


Here testers drive, night and day, until the speed- 
ometers register 20—30—40,000 miles and more! 
Here, during the long, steady grind—every mile of 
which is driven under observation—materials and 
designs are constantly analyzed and checked; per- 
formance, wear and repairs are tabulated! 





Here the collective genius and experience of 
Chevrolet and General Motors engineers are 
utilized to assure buyers an investment of utmost 
soundness and satisfaction when they purchase a 
Chevrolet—and to maintain for Chevrolet dealers 
a continuance of the spectacular demand that 
has shattered all previous records for Chevrolet 
sales and dealer profits. 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, 
Landau $765, 14-Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck $495, (Chassis Only), 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTORCOMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Divisionof General Motors 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 











New York Stock Exchange’ 
Odd Lots " RAILS 


100 Share Lots Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 

poi 1926 Last Div’d 

1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1925 ——“~—,__ Sales $ Per 

Low High Low High Low High Low 10/27/26 Share 








Atchison 0% 111% 70 140% 41% 261 1a, 159% 
0. 5 98 12 Y, 
Send for Copy of Our Atlantic Coast Line 126 79% 268 77% 268% 181% 
% 83% 


Baltimore & Ohio.............. 9 96 8814 94% 


Interesting Booklet Do. Pid. _...: 96 80 48% 87% 


Do. Pfd. :s) Lee en sie * 
Canadian Pacific . 220% 126 
71 


35% 


148 

136% 
45% 
94% 


“Odd Lot Trading” : > i a , 107% 
D d. 181 


Please Mention M.W. 266 


% aie os 80 
Delaware & 159% 
Delaware, Lack. & W 24 


Do. 
Great Northern Pfd 
Hudson & Manhattan 
C bS h — Central 
atl Interboro Rap. Transit 
urb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash tay sag Mb 
Do. Pfd. 
Lehigh Valley . 


John Muir PA (0. Mo., Kansas & Texas 


Missouri Pacific . 
ember. 


M r) 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange ° i. . Louis 
Associate Members N. ¥., N. H. & Hartford 


New York Curb Market N. Y¥., Ontario & W 
Norfolk & Western 


Northern Pacific 
61 Broadway New York Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette . 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 
Reading 
Do, Ist Pfd. 
Do. 2nd Pfd. 


: St. Louis-San Fran. 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air —_ oe 
Short term notes 
2 " oo ‘ 
which are readily || re ¢ Pit: 
nion aciiic 
marketable are the 
best investment in de 
our opinion for 
funds which are 


temporarily idle. 








53% 


INDUSTRIALS 


Adams Express 90 154% 42 117% 
Ajax Rubber . .. 89% 45% 113 
Allied = & Dye fo os oa 116% 
Do. Pfd es is ie ‘s 1214 
‘ Allis-Chal. ers Mfg. 
We have prepared a de & { os 2% 108 a 
list which will be . 105 aoe 0S 
, Am, Beet Sugar ............ as 

furnished upon request. yom seid - 

. Can 19% 


Do. Pfd. 

Am, Car & Foundry 
Do. 

Am, Express 

Am, Hides & Leather 


GOODBODY & CO Do, Pid 
f _ ine ternational 
01 
Members. New York and Philadelphia an. Interna Pfd 
Stock Exchanges and New York Am. Locomotive . 
Curb Morkes Pg lig 
Am, Radiator 
115 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. Am, Safety ‘Razor 
. Ship & C * So & 
NEW YORK = Bett a et... 105% 56% 123% 
Do. 116% 98% 118% 
1 
BRANCH OFFICE Do. 144%, 24% 95 


Pfd. = ss a 
1605 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. Am. Sugar Refining 136% 99% 126% 
Do, Pfd. .« 133% 110 


106 = 
Am. Sumatra. Tobacco 5 Wr, 1 6 40 35 
Am, Pol. & Tel....c.cesscccee 153% 101 184% 45 139% 146% 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 





Recent 
Weekly Reviews 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


Contain Analyses of 


War Post-War 
Period Period 
coset Caeaeeet ——_ 
1914-1918 1919-1925 
High Low High Low 


Pre-War 
Period 


Canadian 
Pacific 
Railway 


1926 Last Div'd 
w——"———_ Bales $ Per 
High Low 10/27/26 Share 


111% 120% 8 





al 
1909-1913 
High Low 


*200 82% 


Am. Woolen ...... 
Do. 
Anaconda Copper - 
Associated Dry Goods 
Do. Ist Pie. 
Do. 2nd Pfd. 
Associated Oil 


Atl. Gulf & W. Indies 


Do. 


*530 


*123 «= *814% 
oo «99810 
-. £144 
12 1691%4 
72% 111% 
21% 7% 
10 = *140% 
50% 102 

108 
52%, *142 
4% 192% 


14 


124% 
124 


110% 


711942 
531% 
28% 


8 


1.20 


9 


9% 76% 
Atlantic Refining " - *1575 
Austin _— ‘ 

Do. 


Do. 7% Pfd. 
Brooklyn Edison Electric 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Burns Brothers 

Do. 
Butte & Superior .. 
California Packing 
California Petroleum 
Central Leather ... 

Do, Pla. seeesee 
Cerro de Pasco Copper 
COS IE. Sect tavensscces css 
Chino Copper 
Chrysler Corp. .... 

Do. Pfd. 
Coca Cola =P ee rT 
Colorade Fuel & Iron. 22%, 66% 20% 
Columbia Gas & Elec.. 5 Sy oe 544% 14% 
Congoloum-Nairn ... es oie ee ee 
Consolidated Cigar . 


S somemOmees: azegegs 2 3 


an] 
> 


oO. atq@c: top: 


Consolidated Gas 
Continental Can . 


*150% 
#127 


*112% 
*37% 





Ask for Circular M-99 


Kennecott 
Copper 


Ask for Circular M-100 


Our review will be mailed 
weekly on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 
Established 1878 
Members 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 

25 Broad Street, New York 

Uptown Office: Hotel St. Regis 


Cleveland Akron 
Hartford 


Chicago 
New Haven 


Newport 
Meriden 








Corn Products Refining...... | Be Y 50% 





Do, 


Prd. 


Crucible Steel 
Cuba Cane Sugar . 
Do. Pfd. 


Cuban-American Sugar 


Cuyamel Fruit 
Davison Chemical 
Dupont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 


Electric Storage Battery 


gen 
Do. 


Do. 


Fisk Rubber Tere 


Do. Ist Pfd. 
Fleischmann Co, 
Foundation Co, 
Freeport-Texas 
General Asphalt 
General Cigar ... 
General Electric 
General Motors .. 

Do. 7% Pfd. . 
Goodrich (B. F.) 

Do. fd. 


Gocdyear T, & R. Pfd 


Do. Prior Pfd, 
Granby Consolidated 


Great Northern Ore Ctfs 


Gulf States Steel 
Hayes Wheel 
Houston Oil 

Hudson Motor Car 
Hupp Motor Car 
Inland Steel 
Inspiration Copper 
Inter. Business Mach 


*644, 42 


151% 


188% 129% 
#25 


*81% 
15% 
13% 
26 
25% 
"Sy, 


13% 


113% 
109% 

16% 
100% 


*273 


ee 


*605 


*78 


101% 
39% 


1871, 
* 


8014 
11634 
120 

50% 
137 


86 


q 
58% 


24 


. 4a d+ . 
+ Had oo. 


+h 


2 costed Paeteom: ; 





When Careful Analysis 
Shows Where Safety Or 


Income Can Be Increased— 


Changing economic con- 
ditions make desirable an 
occasional careful checking 
over of securities owned. 
Have you at present a 
large or small percentage 
of your funds in 


Automobile 
Specialty 
Oil 
Railroad 


stocks? A letter to our sta- 
tistical department, giving 
the names of such securities 


Inter, Combustion Eng in which you are interested 


Inter. 
Inter, 


Harvester 
Merctl, 


Do. 
Inter. 

Inter. 
Kely-Springtelé Tire 
Do. 8% Pfd. . 
Kennecott Copper 
Kinney (G. R.) Co 
Lima Locomotive 


Lorillard (P.) Co 
Mack Trucks ... 
Magma Copper .. 
Mallinson & Co. . 
Maracaibo Oil Explor 
Marland Oil 
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" 
@ 12% 
*135 

6% 


1. #21514 *150 


104 
% 
8 


914 
72 
25 


*239% #1441, 


(Please turn to next page) 








—whether stocks or bonds 
—will secure an analysis 
without obligation to you. 


SUTRO & KIMBLEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway 
New York 

















In the 


Market Letter 
this Week 


Observations on 


Gulf, Mobile & North. R.R. 

Amer. Safety Razor Corp. 

Estimated Earnings of Se- 
lected Stocks for 1926. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 1030-4 


LISTED BONDS AND STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
67 Exchange Place 
New York 


Telephone, Hanover 3542 








UPTOWN OFFICE 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 























s 

















ODD LOTS 


assist you in your 
investment plans 


Authorities recommend di- 
versified investments. Odd 
Lots enable you to follow 
this sound method. 

As we maintain a special 
department for Odd Lots, 
they receive the same 
careful attention as larger 
orders. 

Our Information Depart- 
ment is also freely at your 
service for data or advice 
on your investment plans. 


Booklet explaining Odd Lots 


on request 


Ask for M G5 
(HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New Yerk Stock Exchange 


New York Office 
52 BROADWAY 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Philadelphia Office 
WIDENER BUILDING 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
































New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


May Department Stores 
Mexican Seaboard Oil 
Montgomery Ward 
National Biscuit 
National Dairy Prod 
National Enam. & Stamp 
National Lead 
N. Y. Air Brake 
N. Y¥. Dock 
North American 
Do. . 
Packard Motor Car 
Pan.-Am. Pet. & Trans 
Do. Class B 
Philadelphia Co. 
Phila. & Reading C. & I 
Phillips Petroleum 


Pittsburgh ‘Coal 
Postum Cereal 
Pressed Steel Car 


Pub. 

Pullman Company 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Pure Oii 


Pfd. 
Royal Dutch N. Y 
Savage Arms 
Schulte Retail Stores 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Shell Trans. & Trading 
Shell Union Oil 
Simmons Company 
Simms Petroleum 
Sinclair Consol. Oil 
Skelly Oil 
Sloss-Sh. Steel & Iron 
Standard Oil of Calif 
Standard Oil N. J. 

Do. Pfd. 
Stewart-Warner Sneed. 
Stromberg Carburetor 
Studebaker Company 

Do. 5 
Tennessee Cop. & Chem 
Texas Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Tex. & Pac. Coal & Oil 
Tide Water Oil 

Timken Roller Bearing 
Tobacco Products 

Do. Class A 
Transcontinental Oil 
Union, Oil of Calif 
United Cigar Stores 
United Drug 

Do. Ist Pfd. 

United Fruit 

United Ry. Investment 

U. 8. Cast I, Pipe & F 
Do. 


v. 8. Realty & Imp 
Uv. §. 
Do. 


U. 8. 


Utah Copper 
Vanadium Corp. 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Westinghouse E, & M 
White Fagle Oil 
White Motors . 
Willys-Overland .. 

Do, 
Wilson & Co. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co 
Worthington Pump 


Pre-War 
Period 


1909-1913 
High Low 


*65 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


War Post-War 


Period 


—— ome Coe 
1914-1918 


High 
"tm 


#9614 #189 


‘9 
424, 
45 


8 
*60 


27% 
49% 
111% 


1243, 

+ 

#322 
15% 
6414 
74Y% 

100 
126% 

1 

9% 


102% 
38 


56 


132% 
24%, 


*50 


*76Y, 


54% 
14% 
136 
27 
*81 
10% 
48% 
65 
109 
58% 


88%, Vy 
109% 


177 
51 
143% 
37 
96 


67% 
93% 


*800 
*100% 


45% 
195 
119% 
243 
225 

82% 


*127% 


90% 
54 
175 
27% 
31% 
6714 
17144 
63% 
801% 
115% 
811% 
1365 
123 
130 
1051, 
143 
14% 


60 


*325 


100 


8414 
*151 
69 


100 
18% 


Period 
1926 Last Div’d 


1919-1925 —~—_ Bales §$ Per 
Low High Low High Low 10/27/26 Share 


*35 =*174% 385% 106% 143 
oe 341% 6 
Ya 


*719% 


10644 
29 
81% 


Ss 


* Old stock. f Bid price given where no sales made. + Not including extras. § Payable in stock. 


a Paid this year. 
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We Execute Orders 


“for 


Odd Lots 





Stocks Listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Bought for cash or 
carried on Conservative 
Marginal basis. 


Investment Inquiries Invited 


Louis KAISER & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


150 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 3860 





























Our fortnightly 
Comment contain- 


ing an article on 





The Selective 
Process 


will be of special 


interest to you. 


SEND FOR COPY 











Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
66 Beaver St. — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg.— New Orleans 
Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 


l 
NOVEMBER 6, 1926 


Securities Analyzed, Rated 
and Mentioned in 


This Issue. 


INDUSTRIALS 


Adams Express 

Allis-Chalmers 

American Agricultural 

American Car & Foundry 

BN PPE PETC eT CT Tree 
American Locomotive 

American Metals 

American Radiator 

American Railway Express 

American 

American Steel 

American Sugar Refining 

Bank G&: Insurance Stocks. . 66.56 vce sieves 
Burns 


Corn Products Refining 

Davison Chemical 

Electric Storage Battery 

General Railway Signal 

Gulf States Steel 

International Agricultural Chemical 
International Nickel wlohe 
Jewel Tea 

Kelsey Wheel 

Kresge, 


National Dairy Products 

TT PERI 5. 5.955, 9: ia) Sra a er hisss Sie pb e woe 2 
Otis Elevator 

Penick & Ford 

Servel Corp 

Sloss-Sheffield 

RITIRICE OY I MEIIOM cas 66G:ele:(badicrewdo-.40 o8 ores 
Texas-Gulf Sulphur... 

OS EO se a 15 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 

Vivaudou, V., Inc.. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Wells-Fargo 

White Eagle 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


RAILROADS 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Central R. " 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Illinois Central R. R 

Louisville & 

Missouri Pacific R. R 

Northern Pacific 

Reading 

Seaboard Air Line 

POQUSEHE DA MCE WEY 6.6: 5:5.0:5:508-4 10 1000 0.4 Ole o.0 08% 25, 


PETROLEUM 
California Petroleum 
Gulf Oil of Penna 
Humble Oil 
Phillips Petroleum 
er at UE Oo Sa aa ee 
Royal 
Shell Union Oil 
Sinclair Consolidated 
Standard Oil of N. J 
Standard Oil of N. Y 
Texas C 
Vacuum Oil 


MINING 
U. S. Smelting Refining & Mining 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


American Water Works & Electric 
People’s Gas 
How to Value Public Utility Common Stocks 


BONDS 
Gilt-Edge Bonds 
Bond Buyers Guide 
COMMODITIES 


Railroad Equipment 


Kipper, PEAsopy & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


BOSTON 
115 Devonshire St. 
216 Berkeley St. 


PROVIDENCE 
10 Weybosset Si. 


NEW YORK 
17 Wall St. 
45 E. 42d St. 


Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


Investment Circular 
on request 


Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 














A Special Letter 


on 


STUDEBAKER 
CORPORATION 


will be forwarded 
upon request 


Ask for MW-10 


Cuas. M. Scuort, JR. 
& Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


50 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 














Buy “Shares in America” 





- THE MAGAZINE oF WALL STREETS 
$8 COMMON STOCK PRICE INDEX 


( or multiples thereof) (1925 Closing Prices =100) 





will purchase _ participating 
ip tI = - ——— 1996 —_—_—_., Recent 
ownership = pics ws - Number of High Low Indexes 
ividend-payin Issues in Group pwn, Te See eee en x 
soned and di ili e pay . s Group Index Date Index Date Oct. 16 Oct. 23 
railroads, public utilities, - 288 COMBINED AVERAGE 102.0 83.1 515 88.6 89.7 
dustrials and Standard Oils, 36 102.2 84.3 4-17 92.8 93.8 


including, 
New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, Trustee. 





on 
PO 





61.8 10-16 161.8 64.0 
56.6 5-15 77.5 85.0 
78.0 5-15 81.6 81.3 
66.7 5-15 71.0 71.2 
75.4 5-15 84.9 85.7 
82.2 4-17 93.2 97.0 
75.4 4-17 78.6 719.8 
92.0 4-17 101.0 101.2 
85.7 4-17 99.8 101.5 
91.6 4-3 112.5 111.6 
67.6 5-22 70.4 
70.5 10-23 71.0 

10- 82.6 4-3 95.3 

2-13 69.2 10-16 169.2 

1-2 75.0 5-15 82.2 

8-13 14.4 174.4 

1-30 69.6 70.6 

1-9 © 78.1 83.7 
a Mee 9-11 93.9 119.6 119.2 
Petroleum - 1-9 85.2 185.2 85.9 

2-13 82.4 88.9 90.2 
Radio . 10-23 78.8 117.3 #H182.3 
Railroad Equipment J 2-2 84.8 90.7 91.2 
Real Estate J 2-2 74.3 85.4 88.4 
Recreation : 10-2 98.6 107.8 110.2 
Rubber 2-6 59.8 159.8 66.9 
DME Sub eb wwiasivs sence bieuuicasien 1-9 79.5 80.4 79.8 

2-6 92.5 99.9 99,1 

10-2 100.3 136.2 141.4 
Telephone iy 6-5 97.3 98.7 98.6 
Textiles ld 2-6 57.7 76.8 Pe 

10-2 94.5 123.6 124.0 
Traction A 5-29 94.0 111.6 115.0 
H—New HIGH record for the year. I—New LOW record for the year. 
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Agricultural Equipment 
MEL cicoaewabsceducus + «ss 
Automobile Accessories 
PUES os bavanenessoss< ‘ 
Building Material ............ 
Business Equipment 

Capital Goods 

Chemicals 

Containers 

Copper . 

Department Stores 
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Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


RH OND PND Oo 


Lo J 


Send for circulaa M.W.S.—6 








THROCKMORTON & Co. 


199 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














COeSNN RPM One eH 


Bonds and 
How to Buy 
Them 36RAILROADS 


The principles of bond investment 
are outlined, in non-technical 
language, in a booklet which we 
have prepared to serve as a guide 
to the investor who is seeking the 
investment suited to his individuai 
requirements. A copy of the book- 
let, entitled, “Bonds and How to 238 Stocks‘ 
Buy Them,” will be gladly sent on $ i 


request for No. M-1999. 
THE MAGAZINE oP WALL STREET'S 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 (i925 Closing Prices 100} 














CLEVELAND JAN. FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY “AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
—19 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Cincinnati Columbus Toledo 
Akron Denver Colorado Springs (An unweighted Average of weekly closing prices, specially designed for investors. The 
San Francisco 1926 Index includes 238 issues, ge tovrmate among 33 leading industries; and covers about 
90% of the total transactions in all Common Stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

It is compensated if —_ oer a rights and F cease i geod a all Fea 
price movements with a hig. egree of accuracy. ur met of making annual revisions 

Members New York and other in the list of stocks included, renders it possible to keep the Index abreast with evolutionary 
leading Stock Exchanges changes in the market, without impairing its continuity or introducing cumulative inaccuracies.) 


ee Ee 
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Find the Answers 


to these Questions before you invest 


That investors in Mortgage Bonds may secure full protection, w: »ub- 
lish below a series of questions, the answers to which should be a safe 
guide to the investment of your funds. 


In order that you may compare Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
with other investments, we have answered each question ourselves. 
Select any bond. Place the facts about it alongside the Adair record 
of safety and present yield—and draw your own conclusions. 





Questions ADAIR Other Bonds 


1 How long has the underwriter 1 More than 61 years. 
been engaged in the creation 
and distribution of first mort- 
gage securities? 


2 Has every dollar of interest and y 2. Yes—and promptly on the due 
principal been paid to invest- date. 
ors? 


3 What security is back of the 3 Aclosed first mortgage on conserv- 
bonds? atively appraised, income-produ- 
cing city properties—such as office 
buildings, hotels and apartments. 





Does the underwriter fully 4 Yes—in writing on the face of the 
guarantee both principal and bond. 
interest? 


5 Does the underwriter regularly 5 Yes. 


publish a financial statement? 


amie ta tained 6 Adair Bonds have been approved 
for insurance against loss of prin- 
cipal and interest at the option of 
the investor by one of the largest 
surcty companiesin America,with 
resources over $30,000,000. 


6 Can the 
against loss of principal and 
interest? 


7 Yield? r Adair Bonds yield up to 612%. 
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ADAIR REALTY ow 
o TRU ST * O. Founded 1865 A copy of our recent investment guide 


which explains why your real estate 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND ProFits $2,500,000 bonds should be guaranteed. A co 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA will be gladly sent upon request Ace 


Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities =" J-68 
- 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc., : 
270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 





ADAIR BONDS. 


Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Founded 18065 
INSURABLE AGAINST. LOSS’ OF PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 


NOVEMBER 6, 1926 











The type of mortgage into which so 
many generations of conservative in- 
vestors have placed their savings has 
several characteristics not present in 
many issues of real estate bonds, chief 
of which is that, with rare exceptions, 
it represents a loan of only a few 
thousand dollars, usually on a resi- 
dence, invariably on a completed 
property, and only for approximately 
half the value of the property. 


All of the mortgages securing Real 
Estate Bonds offered by The Balti- 
more Trust Company are of this old- 


and less than 50% of the value of the 
properties. Most of the properties are 
individual residences; all are com- 


pleted. 


The Baltimore Trust Company ex- 
cludes from its offerings the new type 


Baltimcre Company, Iac.......New York, N.Y. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Brugh & Spielman 
-Baltimore, Md. 


Owen Daly & Company....... 
J. C. Dann & Company.......... Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company. .... .. ..St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove. .Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Warren, Pa. 
. Roanoke, Va. 
t. Paul, Minn. 


Industrial Bank 
Emil H. Lampe. . 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc.. 
Elliott Magraw & Co 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 
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How to tell the difference 


BETWEEN THE OLD-FASHIONED MORTGAGE 
AND A NEW TYPE OF FINANCING ..... 


OME investors mistakenly assume that all real estate bonds 

are simply old-fashioned mortgages in modern form. 

Some of them are, but not all. 

mortgage, of course, which has earned the reputation of being 
just about the safest i investment that money can buy. 


Write to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md., or to any of the following barks or oanking houses for Booklet No. 16 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST Secor 


The Largest Trus Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services. 


Total Resources $65,000,000 


And it is the old-fashioned 


of bond now widely issued to finance 
the construction of buildings to be 
erected at some time in the future— 
large, single-use structures, such as 
apartments, hotels, theaters, office 
buildings, etc. Mortgages on such 
properties are not old-fashioned mort- 
gages in the sense in which that term 
is generally understood by banks, 
insurance companies, lawyers and 
individual investors. 


The 300 National Banks, State Banks 
and Savings Banks, and the thousands 
of individual investors who have 
purchased Real Estate Bonds offered 
by The Baltimore Trust Company, 
have all the protection of the old- 
fashioned mortgage, to which has been 
added the guarantee of principal and 
interest by one of the largest surety 
companies in the world. 


McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co... . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc.. -Detroit, Mich 
Peoples Savings Baok & Trust’ Co.. . Moline, Ill. 
Poe & Davies....... . Baltimore, ‘Md. 
Prudential Company... Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson & Clark. . . Providence, R.I, 
Charles D. Sager.... Washington, D.C. 
Second National Bank. Saginaw, Mich 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co... .. Quincy, Ill. 
Ward, Sterne & Co... .. Birmingham, Ala. 
Louisville, Ky. 


75,000 Depositors 

















fashioned type. The mortgages 
average less than $5,000 in amount 
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WHY POSTPONE? 





You KNOW your personal finances 
SHOULD be recorded and here is the 
system—SIMPLE AND COMPLETE. 


Send for tlustrated Cireular and Sample Sheets ‘‘F-R’’ 
WILKES PUBLISHING CO., 2350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Investment and Sales Record— 
Income Record for Tax Return 
—Interest, Taxes and Donations 
— Insurance Rents—Notes Pay- 
able—Open Accounts—Tickler 
for all maturity dates. These 
and other special features in 


Fi NANCIAL 
FR itor AND 
EADY REFERENCE 
ECORD 


A loese leaf system, proven by 
8 years of extensive use, con- 
taining 100 sheets of eleven 
special forms, including leather 
tabbed monthly index. Size, 
7% x 5. Furnished in best 
standard binders, prepaid, as 


follows: 
Yo" back 1” back 


envevors me 





Imitation 


Leather ..... 


A Splendid Gift. 
With Owner’s name In gold 
50¢e. additional. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 52) 


its own stock in the near future 
Naturally, a fair portion of this wil) 
eventually reach the treasury of Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry. This develop- 
ment, coming as it does at a time when 
the affairs of the parent company ap- 
pear definitely upon the upgrade, gives 
rise to a very interesting situation. As 
a consequence, American Car & Foun- 
dry common appears in the light of « 
rather attractive holding. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Two years ago at your suggestion I bough 
Otis Elevator at 90. J still have the stock ane 
would appreciate your advice as to holding it fo 
~~ — than have been recorded recently 
—D. , St. Louis, Mo. 


Otis std continues to report in- 
creased profits from operations. Net 
in the third quarter was equal to $3.64 
a share on 341,807 common shares of 
$50 par, against $3.57 a share in the 
preceding quarter and $3.07 a share in 
the September quarter of last year 
This brought net for nine months up tc 
$10.92 a share, against $9.28 a share in 
the same period of 1925. An examina- 
tion of the latest balance sheet avail- 
able reveals a sound financial position. 
current assets aggregating 19.23 mil- 
lions, while current liabilities total 
about 3.6 millions, indicating net work- 
ing capital in excess of 15.63 millions 
Cash and government securities total 
about 6.7 millions. While it is doubtful 
if from now on building operations will 
continue with unabated vigor Otis, by 
virtue of its strong trade and financial 
position might be depended upon to 
more than hold its own. In view of the 
fact that a dividend increase or an ex- 
traordinary disbursement of some sort 
is not unlikely it would appear that 
the shares are well worth retaining. 
notwithstanding their substantial ad- 
vance over your purchase price. 


THE S. S. KRESGE COMPANY 


What is the matter with S. S. Kresge stock! 


I know you advised me to take my profit tm 
February when I could have got out $75 o 
share, but a friend of mine connected with the 
company talked me out of selling. I have 60( 
shares of the present stock. Of course, even 
around present prices I have a profit ior mn 
original tes in 1919 cost me but $110 « 
shave.—H. P. S., Baltimore, Md. 


The iat of S. S. Kresge Company 
covering operations in the first nine 
months of this year shows earnings in 
heavier volume than in the same period 
of last year, but hardly sufficient to 
justify materially higher prices for the 
stock. Profit of 8.72 millions after 
federal taxes and preferred dividends 
was equal to $2.34 a share on 3,678,197 
common shares of $10 par, against 7.29 
millions or $1.95 a share in the previ- 
ous year. Viewing the record of 
Kresge to date, one is convinced that 
the company has by no means reached 
its peak of prosperity, but visible signs 
would indicate that from now on its 
progress is likely to be less rapid. 
From a market standpoint, Kresge 

(Please turn to page 72) 
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HERE Is A WAY To Know 


ITH the existing wide choice of invest- 

ments it becomes ‘increasingly difficult 
for any individual to select the right ones at 
the right time. In fact, the fullest measure of 
success and safety requires all one’s time and 
concentration. But—and this is unfortunately 
inevitable—the average individual is seldom 
able to devote his entire time to the very 
object that may most materially affect his life 
for good or bad. It seems that work comes 
first and investing the proceeds must be relegated 
to second place. 


Yet, there 7s one way available to achieve the 
maximum of success and safety. 


For 22 years all the time and ability of the 
Brookmire organization has been devoted to 
serving thousands of investors; men of large 
means and modest, international banking houses, 
industrial concerns, colleges and universities. 
Speaking conservatively we will say that those 
investors who have consistently followed the 
Brookmire advice have succeeded to a far greater 
degree than otherwise they would have done. A 
concrete example: independent audits have dis- 
closed the fact that Brookmire advice has been 
sufficiently accurate to enable clients to secure 


26% annual profit over a long period of years. 


to follow Brookmire advice. ‘Through it you have 
at your disposal for free personal consultation 
a staff of investment experts and economic 
specialists. Weekly, fortnightly and monthly 
bulletins are sent toall subscribers, making definite 
investment suggestions and keeping them closely 
in touch with market developments. 


Higher Returns— Consistent Success 


The ideal object of investing is to obtain safely 
the highest return on your money. Brookmire 
Service is a close approach to this ideal. It en- 
ables investors to earn consistently, to avoid un- 
necessary loss and to enjoy a comfortable degree 
of security. And it increases most substantially 
the profits derived from invested funds. 


The success of Brookmire subscribers has established 
the success of the Brookmire Service. We know of no 
other way in which this Service could have become so 
firmly established and so widely recognized as it is today. 


This Coupon Deserves. Your Attention 


If you consider your investments seriously this coupon 
deserves your full attention. Send it now and you will 
receive a complete set of the current Brookmire Bulletins, 
applied to the present investment situation, and book- 
lets showing how the Brookmire Service can be used 
by any individual with moderate capital to increase his 
income. These bulletins and booklets will give you a 
deeper and valuable insight into the general field of 
investing. There is no obligation. Send for them today. 


ye 





It is becoming “more and 
more widely known that ét pays 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 





Please send without cost to me the booklets and latest 
bulletins of your Service, advising on stocks and bonds. 





Any information you care to give about your present investments will help 
2 us materially in selecting the most helpful data to send you. Simply note 
such information as you care to give ona letterhead and attach to this coupon. 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


A Record of 


Safe Investments 


ove after year, the record 
of safe investments sold by 
this company becomes moreand 
more impressive——more and 
more deserving of the investor’s 
confidence. Each year, first 
mortgage bond issues, totaling 
many tens of millions of dollars, 
are sold to banks, individuals 
and trust companies throughout 
the country. Each year, millions 
of dollars of these issues become 
due and are paid off or are re- 
deemed at a premium. 





Write for circular N-11 


AMERICAN BOND & MortcAce Co. 
Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Boston Washingtet @ Syracuse St. Louis 
Philadelphia Grand Rapids erie Cleveland Minneapolis 
Buffalo Cincinnati wn “2 Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Detroit Elmira BAG: } Albany Peoria Utica 
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Established 1904 AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE Incorporated 
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Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


Investment Bonds 


Our Statistical Department will be glad to analyze 
your present holdings or contemplated purchases. 


New York 


London Boston 


(Continued from page 70) 

stock seems unattractive. The common, 
on which earnings are running at a 
$3.50 annual rate, and which pays but 
$1.20 per annum in dividends appears 
unduly high at current levels. We be- 
lieve your interests would be well 
served by switching to something with 
clearer defined prospects. Texas Com- 
pany, for example, seems to have more 
to offer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR 


About five F ed ago I bought 25 shares of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur at $49, and last year 
increased my holdings by buying 10 shares at 
$110. I am now in a position to buy a few 
more shares. I would be glad if you can tell 
me if you think it is a good move to increase 
my shares at this time.—J. J. O., Chicago, Illinois. 

With the retirement of Union Sul- 
phur from the field following the ex- 
haustion of its once huge sulphur de- 
posits, the position of its erstwhile 
competitors has been vastly improved. 
Freeport-Texas has taken on a new 
lease of life, while Texas Gulf..is en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in its 
history. The earnings of Texas Gulf, 
as an example, have almost doubled in 
three years. For the nine months 
ended September 30, 1926, the company 
reported net earnings of over 6.32 mil- 
lions, compared with 4.17 millions in 
the same period of 1925, and 3.47 mil- 
lions in the corresponding period of 
1924. This very remarkable showing 
was due partly to the wircumstances 
described above, although the deposits 
of the company are understood ‘to lie 
in such a manner as to permit of the 
most economical operations. Texas 
Gulf is now in the full flush of' pros- 
perity, and might be said to face an 
optimistic outlook, but it is well to bear 
in mind that in their character as 
speculative favorites these shares have 
advanced persistently, and at current 
levels can hardly be said to be on the . 
bargain counter. You would probably 
be justified in retaining your present 
holdings, but we would advise deferring 
an additional purchase pending a better 
buying opportunity. 


THE U. S. SMELTING, REFINING 
& MINING CO. 

I have been a stockholder in U. Smeltin 
for a number of years, having. Ao A the stoe 
at about $70 a a. What is the outlook fer 
the stock?—P. E. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 

United cede Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Company does not confine its 
activities to the production of silver, 
but the company is an important miner 
of that metal and consequently stands 
to suffer considerably from the recent 
decline in silver prices. U.S. Smelting 
is producing at the rate of about 23 
million ounces of silver a year, 80% 
of which comes from its own mines and 
the balance from custom ores. This 
adverse factor is offset to some extent 
by an unusually heavy production of 
lead; the current market for this is 
around 8.65 cents a pound, thus assur- 
ing a fair margin of profit. Further its 
Alaska gypld operations are being con- 
ducted ‘oy, 2 profitable basis. However, 
although the company is faring well in 
other departments, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the drop in sil 

(Please turn to page 74) 
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First NATIONALBonDs 


She one great advance in real estate honds 
since the development of the 
insurance company guarantee 








HE development of the real estate 
first mortgage bond put conveni- 


ently within reach of every investor 
a form of investment whose safety has 
been recognized for generations. The more 
recent development of the mortgage guar- 
antee by large surety companies placed 
the safety of these bonds beyond question. 


But in real estate bonds there still 
remained, in some respects, an unwieldiness 
and inflexibility. These disadvantages First 
National Bonds have removed. 


Heretofore the maturities of real estate 
bonds have been suited to the convenience 
of the mortgage borrower or the mortgage 
company. First National Bonds give you 
a choice of maturities from 6 months to 
20 years, and you designate the exact date 
on which your principal is to be repaid. 


Heretofore only certain fixed denomi- 
nations—usually $500 and $1,000—have 
been available. First National Bonds are 
issued in any $100 multiple you desire— 
for example, $100, $200, $700, $3,200, 
$6,900, $24,600. 


Heretofore interest has been paid semi- 


annually from the date of the bond issue. 
Interest cn First National Bonds is paid 
every three months, on the first days of 
January, April, July and October. 


Heretofore investors in real estate bonds 
have had the bother and the delay of 
clipping and cashing coupons. Interest 
on First National Bonds is paid by check, 
and each check is mailed the day before 
it is due. 


Heretofore real estate bonds have been 
registerable only as to principal. First 
National Bonds are fully registered as to 
both principal and interest. Thus you are 
fully protected against loss if your bond 
is misplaced, stolen or destroyed. 


Heretofore investors in real estate bonds 
have had to pay accrued interest charges. 
There are no accrued interest charges 
on First National Bonds. You remit the 
exact amount you wish to invest. 


First National Bonds are secured, par 
for par, by real estate first mortgages, 
made for not more than 60% of sound 
values as appraised by independent real 
estate experts, and— 


Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest by the 


Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York 
(Capital and Surplus $4,480,707.34; Resources $10,839,099.94 


The Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore, 
Md., is Trustee. The First National Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, with capital and surplus 
$878,808.39 and resources of $2,404,810.82, 
assumes full legal responsibility for pay- 


ment of principal’ and interest on every 
First National Bond. 

First National Bonds pay 6%, and any 
State, County or Municipal tax up to % 
of 1% per annum is refunded. 


First National Bonds are Legal Investments for National Banks 


For further particulars fill out and mail the coupon below 


Inquiries are invited from banks and investment bankers with established distributing facilities. 














THE FIRST NATIONAL 


T. Gartanp TINSLEY, President 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Please send me further particulars about the new features of 6% First Nationat Bonps, 
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The New Big Six 
Metropolitan Sedan 


$1595 


f.o.b. Cleveland 
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The smartest car you ever 


laid eyes on 


NE thing sure, the new 
1927 Chandler certainly 
shows the world that the finest 
cars are not always the costliest 
—nor the costliest cars always 
the finest. 


There’s endless talk, talk, 
talk about beauty in the auto- 
mobile business—but you can 
see that Chandler- beauty has 
acertain modernism, a fashion- 
ableness, the average car lacks. 


You also hear the word 
“comfort” used freely and in- 
discriminately in behalf of all 
kinds of motor cars—but 
Chandler-comfort is as differ- 
ent as a parlor-car differs from 
a day-coach! 


You hear the cry of “power” 


often enough, too—but the 
mightiness of Chandler- power 
is really something to crow 
about. 


The new 1927 Chandler is 
the only car in its price class 
that offers you the priceless ad- 
vantage of centralized chassis 
lubrication. One press of your 
heel on a plunger lubricates the 
entire chassis! 


Other great advantages 
offered in all models (without 
a penny’s extra cost) include 
such features as an air cleaner; 
an oil purifier; 4-wheel brakes; 
thermostatic cooling; self-ad- 
justing spring shackles, etc., etc. 


19 Greater New Models *945 to #1795 cizvibaa 


Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corporation, Cleveland; Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


CHANDLER 














WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


Established 1828 


Stocks and Bonds—Accounts Carried 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Members New York Stock Exchange 





BROOKLYN 
186 Remsen Street 





BALTIMORE 
Keyser Building 
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prices has robbed the shares of much 
of their speculative flavor. As a specu- 
lation for: the long pull, United States 
Smelting common is not without merit, 
but unless you are willing to hold over 
a considerable period of time we would 
advise a switch to either Calumet & 
Arizona or Anaconda, both of which 
seem more favorably situated. 


WHITE EAGLE OIL & REFINING 
COMPANY 

I have been holding White Eagle Oil & Retn 
ing Company stock for three years. I paid aboui 
$25 a share for it and naturally I am somewhai 
disappointed because of the fact that I have had 
really no profit in it at any time since I bough 
it. Would you advise me to hold on? Of course 
its yield is satisfactory enough.—AMB., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

It is rather discouraging to note that 
White Eagle Oil & Refining reported 
only an infinitesimal increase in profits 
for nine months over those of the same 
period of 1925. Progts for the first 
nine months of this year total 2.51 
millions before depreciation and deple- 
tion, compared with 2.48 millions 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. Thus, White Eagle Oil has done 
little better than hold its own in the 
face of improved oil conditions which 
have permitted most oil companies to 
show banner results from operations. 
We recognize White Eagle as being 
fundamentally sound and ably managed 
but earning power as developed to date 
is not sufficient to warrant including 
the stock among attractive holdings. 
We believe you would do well to switch 
to Barnsdall, Class A. This company 
is enjoying the greatest prosperity of 
recent years and seems to face an opti- 
mistic outlook. 


THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
& ELECTRIC COMPANY 

As a stockholder in American Water Works 
and as a subscriber to THE MaGazINE OF WAL 
Street, I would appreciate your advice. 
bought my stock last year at 37%, and besides 
receiving a good dividend I have received tw 
dividends in common stock.—R. A. D., San Fran. 
cisco, Calif. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co., in reporting results from opera: 
tions in the twelve months ended 
August 31, 1926, showed net income of 
about 3.83 millions, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends and other deductions 
to $4.40 a share on the 647,918 outstand- 
ing common shares of $20 par value. 
This compares with net income of 
about 3.01 millions, or the equivalent of 
$3.69 a share on 550,000 shares in the 
preceding twelve months. The record 
of American Water Works & Electric 
over a period of recent years has been 
of rapid expansion both in operations 
and earning power. In the early stages 
of the company’s prosperity THE MaGa- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, recognizing the 
potentialities, recommended the com- 
mon stock as an outstanding oppor- 
tunity. That our contention was well 
founded was borne out by subsequent 
market developments. However, the 
situation as it exists today can hardly 
be viewed in the same light. Follow- 
ing a spectacular advance in the market 
value of the common, this issue was 
split up on the basis of five for one, 
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The old North Wind is tuning up: while Jack Frost peeks around the corner. 
Old man Winter will soon be back for his yearly visit, which reminds us again of 


that trip we have long wanted to take. 


Where will it be? Cuba, The Mediterranean, South America, California, or 
Florida? Now is the time to make your plans, before the best of the reservations are 


taken. 


Many readers have found in this department the information they wanted; the 
suggestions they needed in selecting the best resort or the best way of reaching it. Do 
not hesitate to call on us if you need any help. 





and address to 


42 Broadway 





For information on any listing or resort, merely 
check those desired and mail with your name 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


& MAGAZINE 
WALL STREET 


New York City 








Scheduled Tours and Cruises 


Round the World Cruise 


8.S. FRANCONIA 

8.S. CALIFORNIA Jan. 19, 1927 
There are also many conducted cruises and independent 
trips. Information on these will gladly be sent if you will 
tell us where you want to go. 


Great African Cruise 
8:8. ASTURIAS 


West Indies Cruise 


S.S. FRANCONIA 
8.8. MEGANTIC 


Jan. 20, 1927 


Dec. 22, 1926 
Jan., Feb., Mar., April 


S.S. CALEDONIA 
S.S. CALEDONIA 


Mediterranean Cruise 


. 24,1 
Jan. 15 and March 5, 
ere are also regular sailings which include North African 


Jan. 29, 1927 
Feb. 6, 1927 


Scenic Rail Routes and Resorts 


New York Central Lines 
Operates through service between New York, Boston, 
Montreal, Toronto, Chicago and St. Louis 


Canadian Pacific Rallway 
Trans-Canadian Nova_ Scotia 
Rockies and National Parks. 


to Vancouver through 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Yellowstone Park and Scenic Northwest. 


Southern Pacific 
New York to New Orleans by steamship or rall con- 


tions. E 
Scenic Southwest all California Coast and Valley Points. 


California Tours 
The Redwoods, 
Lakes, etc. 


Yosemite, National Park, Mountains, 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Atlantic City, Washington to 


NOVEMBER 6. 1926 


Canadian National Railways 
Quebec to Montreal, across prairies and Rockies to Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver. 


Union Pacific 
Central Route between Chicago and California over over- 
land trail. 


Sante Fe 
Old Santa Fe trail to Southwest. Petrified Forest, Grand 
Canyon and other National Parks. 


Hawaii 
The Paradise of the Pacific. 
Smiles and Flowers. 


The land of Sunshine, 


Yellowstone National Park 
America’s playground in the Rocky Mountains. 


Seattle—The Pacific Northwest 
i oie to Alaska. Fishing, Hunting, and other 
sports. 


Bungalow Camps in Canadian Rockies 
en co way to enjoy a vacation. Beautiful scenery with all 
sports. 














Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 











The First Dynamo Built in the United States 


In 1875, William Anthony and George Moler, pro- 
fessors in Cornell University, built the first electric 
dynamo in this country. It provided electricity for 
two arc lights on the Cornell campus. 

The invention of the dynamo represented one 
of the great pioneer forward steps in the elec- 


tric industry. It made possible the generation 
of electricity continuously in large quantities. 


Ithaca, New York, the home of Cornell University, 
is served by the oldest property of the Associated 
System—gas since 1852 and electricity since 1888. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


i tsteh Hf 61 Broadway New York 














Long Term | | 8% Safety 8% 


Bonds This can be had in our 
PREFERENCE 


A selected list of Long 
Term Railroad, Public CERTIFICATES 


ons, ; which have as security behind them 
Utility and Industrial Cash and Mortgages in the amount 
Bonds yielding 4.80% of almost two times their par value. 
05 75% All i oe to —— 
t . O- in New York an rooklyn. ese 
certificates are a direct first Lien on 
our entire assets. 


Issued in Multiples 
of $10 per certificate 


MACKAY & CO. Write or Call for full particulars. 


BANKERS 
The North American Mortgage 
14 Wall Street, New York and Buil ding Corp. 





Ask for List A-l 


Members New York Stock Exchange 299 Broadway NEW YORK 
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and the present stock at current levels 
represents a very high figure for the 
old. In view of the fact that earnings, 
current or indicated, hardly warrant an 
appreciable increase in the dividend 
rate, it is hard to see where higher 
prices would be justified. We see no 
incentive to retain this stock. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


Please give me your opinion on American Redi 
ator common. I have held 20 shares since 1923. 
I paid $88 a share for my holdings. I am noi 
a speculator, but at the same time I do not lke 
to fold it if it has exhausted its best possibili- 
ties—I. R. G., Boston, Mass. 

As the result of 1925 operations 
American Radiator Company and sub- 
sidiaries reported a consolidated net 
profit of 11.63 millions, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $8.97 a share on 
the 1,242,561 common shares of $25 
par value. Actual figures covering 1926 
sales and profits are not available, but 
according to a recent statement these 
are running somewhat ahead of last 
year. The company presents an en- 
viable record of past performance, hav- 
ing shown rapid progress both in scope 
of operations and earning power in re- 
cent years. In the past, as circum- 
stances have warranted, the company 
has maintained a liberal dividend atti- 
tude toward stockholders. However, 
the prosperity enjoyed has been amply 
reflected marketwise and at current 
price levels the stock seems neither a 
tempting purchase nor an attractive 
holding. The recent increase in the 
dividend rate to $5 per annum seems 
to exhaust possibilities along this line 
for the time being, hence a solid foun- 
dation does not exist upon which to 
base the expectation of a substantial 
advance in market valuation. We be- 
lieve that a transfer from this issue 
to Peoples Gas Light & Coke for in- 
come and profit purposes would work 
out to your advantage. 


UNION CARBIDE 


You recommended Union Carbide to me when 
this stock was selling below 80. THz MaGaziInz 
OF WALL STREET being literally my financial ad- 
visor, I follow your advice—for. which I am 
thankful. The stock yields me a fair interest re- 
turn on my purchase price and has advanced ap- 
breciably in value. What course should I follow 
now? Is it reasonable to expect a further ad- 
_ I own 100 shares.—S. J. C., Hagerstown, 


The advance in the market valuation of 
Union Carbide & Carbon appears to be 
a direct reflection of favorable internal 
developments. Earnings, for one thing, 
are running appreciably above those of 
last year. Net profit for the September 
quarter amounted to, roughly, 6.59 mil- 
lions, or $2.48 a share on the common, 
and brought the total for nine months 
up to 16.68 millions, or $6.34 a share on 
the common. This compares with a 
nine months’ total in 1925 of 12.56 mil- 
lions, equal to $4.71 a share on the 
stock. Practically every department is 
understood to be registering heavy 
gains in business over last year. Union 
Carbide is the dominant factor in its 
field, owning 30 companies engaged in 
the manufacture of a highly diversified 
line of electro-metallurgical products, 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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9 Your Investments 


Bring Bigger Profits 


OST investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow. The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at low tide when prices are 


inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research and thorough s/atistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a single sentence you may get the facts and figures on a 
vital point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 
service, you need also a truly statistical service— 





below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 
ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and veap your profits. 


Plan Followed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- 





Profits 
and 


Service 


By following the long 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and accord- 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money is 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 
high when such sales 
help to check inflation. 


one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
as a statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 

Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 








mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 
is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 
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BUSINESS VOLUME INDEX 
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Bond Yield inverted \ 


Time-Tested Service 


Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 


14) 15/16; 1 18 | 19 23 | 24 | 25| 26 
of American Business 
(Showing Business with Price Inflation Eliminated) 


schemes. Babson’s Reportsgive clearly and unmistak- 
ably our viewson when to buy 
or sell and what to buy or sell. 


Begin to Plan Now for 
the Next Period 


Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
opportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 


and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 
that which they had to meet 
during the past two decades. 
Within this period have 
occurred a world-war, great 
industrial expansion, and the 
development of far-reaching 


0 Babson’s Reports 
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Investors and business men knowing the importance of fundamental long- 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart illustrated above. The shaded areas 
show thetrend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— 
illustrating the Law ofAction and Reaction. The other lines, as indicated,show 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


next buying period to look 
into the subject at once. This 
topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 
booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks”? Write for 
a copy, gratis. Use coupon. 








THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
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Outpost 
of an Army 


VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone readslike a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 
telephones. 

In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 
service. 

The Bell System alone requires a personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 


“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hne 


D.E Houston, President q 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


‘The People’s 
Messenger” 




















1 
6; and 6% 
Choice 
First Mortgage : 
Investments F l oO rid a 


GEORGE M.FORMAN and safety 
& CoMPANY’ Send for Booklet MW 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 Ask Questions 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago SEMINOLE 

100 E. 42nd St., New York Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Indianapolis 
Minneapolis Moines Springfield, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
San Foades Beads Ill. Lexington, Ky. . " 





(Continued from page 76) 
chemicals, steel alloys, etc., used by 
manufacturing industries, railways and 
in the home. With 110 plants and fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada. 
116 sales offices and 562 warehouses. 
it is well situated to derive the maxi- 
mum of benefit from operation. The 
financial condition of the company is 
sound, working capital aggregating al 
most 50 millions. Trade conditions ir 
the industry are holding up well, in- 
dicating that the company’s peak of 
prosperity has by no means_ been 
reached. In view of these constructive 
factors we believe you would be justi- 
fied in holding your stock notwithstand-. 
ing its appreciable advance in market 
valuation. 





In view of the great interest dis- 
played in the Sinclair oil situation 
as described in our October 9 issue 
we are taking the privilege to re- 
print our Inquiry on Sinclair in full 
as appearing in that number. 











SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED 


Please inform me at your earliest convenience 
of the probable effect of the Teapot Dome de 
ctsion on the market value of Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil stock. Wéall Sinclair appeal from this decision 
or is it to be considered final? I bought Sinclais 
common several years ago at what now seems o 
very high figure, and I have about despaired of 
ever getting out even. Shall I sacrifice my hold 
ings? —F, A. W., Newark, N. J. 


The Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in reversing the decision of Dis- 
trict Court Judge T. Blake Kennedy at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., upholding the Teapot 
Dome oil lease held by Harry F. Sin- 
clair and associates, orders the lower 
court to cancel the Mammoth Oil Com. 
pany’s lease, which is declared fraudu- 
lent, and the company is enjoined from 
further trespassing on government 
property. On the face of things it 
would appear that this development is 
of the greatest moment and calculated 
to result in materially lower prices fo: 
the stock. As a matter of fact, the 
common experienced a sinking spell up- 
on publication of the news, reflecting 
hurried selling on the part of frightened 
shareholders. Ap parently, it is not 
generally understood that this decision 
is by no means final, and that steps 
have already been taken to bring the 
matter to the U. S. Supreme Court. A 
strong possibility exists of the company 
eventually emerging victorious, but at 
all events the matter will be thoroughl) 
thrashed out before a final decision is 
reached, something which is likely tc 
consume considerable time. After all. 
when all is said and done, Sinclair has 
derived little profit from ownership of 
this lease, and it is doubtful if even 
a final adverse decision would result in 
materially lower stock prices. As mat- 
ters rest, the existing situation seems 
well discounted marketwise. We be- 
lieve you would be justified in holding 
your stock with a view to later de- 
velopments. 
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Insurance Between Ages 40 to 65 


Insurance Editor: 


Most of the gg dealing with insurance 
consider the prob of young people between 
the ages of 20 ong 30, but going through life, 
we see that it is not so easy to lay money aside 
for imsurance at these ages. For instance, men 
who are getting paid by the day to the amount of 
$5, $6 or $7 cannot very well afford to pay a 
premium of from $10 to $15 a month so they let 
it go until later. 


It is for this reason that the most — 
arise for men between the ages of 40 and 65 
years for they are almost sure at these ages to 
have saved some money. but like myself they do 
uot know how to apply . to insurance. 
What kind of insurance do you recommend at 
such an age? 

Very truly yours, 
Fr. &. 2. 


I have your letter commenting on the 
paucity of information regarding life 
insurance for men. between the ages of 
40 and 65. If you are a regular reader 
of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET you 
will perhaps have observed a recent 
article dealing with life insurance for 
the Man of Forty. Numerous letters in 
answer to correspondents, and articles 
have, however, dealt with life insur- 
ance at the older .ages.. 

You say that “men who are getting 
paid by the day to the amount of $5, 
$6 or $7 cannot very well afford to pay 
a premium of 10 or 15 dollars per 
month for life insurance, and.so they 
let it go until a later date.” 

Thrift is a virtue which is as readily 
adaptable to the man on a salary of 
$30 a week as it is to the man on. an 
income of $300 a week. It is not a 
question of amount of income but of 
the character of the man who propose 
to build a thrift fund. If a young man 
25 years of age on a salary of $30 a 
week. saved $1 a week towards payment 
of premiums for life insurance protec- 
tion, he could practically accumulate 
sufficient to carry about $3,500 on the 
Ordinary Life plan. 

The man who “lets it go until later” 
is not of the thrifty type who early 
applies for life insurance in order to 
begin the building of his estate and to 
get the advantage of protection at low 
rates. The man who waits until he is 
in his 50’s or 60’s before taking life 
insurance into his budget is frequently 
dismayed to find on applying that he 
is then unable to pass the necessary 
physical examination. 

Life insurance at any age—young or 
old—depends upon the family condi- 
tions (number of dependents, and if 
children, their ages); the average an- 
nual income of ‘the applicant; and the 
savings or investments through other 
sources, when advice is given as to the 
manner of placing the protection. If 
you wish to advise me more in detail 
as to these particulars, I shall be very 
glad to write you further. 


Editor’s note: Mrs. Clarendon’s fifth 
article on Insurance for Various Age 
Groups will appear in the November 
20 issue. 
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New Enterprises 
Costly to Investors 


87 Out of Every 100 Enterprises Started 
This Year Will Fail, According to Rec- 
ords Covering a 15-Year Period 


In 1925 alone 18,859 business houses failed, 
causing heavy losses to thousands of investors. 
Why invest your money under such hazards? 


Buy our Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates. 
You can’t lose. In addition to the security of 
improved real estate in Greater New York, 
worth at least 50% more than the mortgage, 
we give our Unconditional Guarantee of pay=* 





ment of principal and interest. This Guarantee 





is backed by our entire Capital and Surplus of 





$14,500,000. 





Investment Safety. 


Please send me 


Booklet Z.B.-461 ative 


56 Nassau St., New York 
161-01 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 


Upon request and without obligation, we will send 
you literature explaining how to buy Guaranteed 


ee ee eesenses Jear Out and Mail we2x2saaeeesss 


| AWYERS MORTGAGE (0 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus $14,500,000 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 33 Years of Operation 
and We Guararttee There Never Shall Be 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 
8 N. Third Ave. Mt. Vernon 
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KEEP POSTED 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. Address, Keep Posted De- 
partment, MaGazINE OF WALL StTREET, 42 Broadway, New York City. 





THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
method of purchasing good securities in odd 
lots and full lots on convenient terms 
explained in a free booklet issued by an 
old established New York Stock Exchange 
House, (224) 


8% AND SAFETY 
To hasten the rapid growth of Florida, the 
rate for first mortgage bonds in that state 
is 8%. This interesting booklet tells why 
they are safe. (322) 


BOND RECORD 
A convenient record book for listing bond 
holdings, interest payments, profits, etc. 
Title heading of book, ‘‘My Investments."’ 
A limited number is being distributed gratis 
by a leading Bond House. (285) 

AN UNUSUAL REFERENCE RECORD FOR 

INVESTORS AND TRADERS 
Illustrated circular and samples of sheets 


used in superior loose-leaf system of eleven 
forms and monthly index, 7%” x5”. (260) 











Club House 
3 for 50c 
Box ef 25—$4.00 ! i —in New York, 


London, Paris or Berlin — 
you will find men smoking 
Flor de Murias—the Clear 
Havana Cigar that has made 
good in the world’s most 
critical markets and with the 
world’s most critical smokers. 





Flor de 


A UNITED CIGAR 
of the Clear Havana Type 
“Internationally Famous”’ 


Sold only at 


UN ITED 


a — CIGAR STORES 


Largest in the world because we serve the people best 





United Gear Stores Co. 
Flatiron” Bldg. SONS W. 3000 stores selling our cigars 


Immediate Shipment 
Fresh Stock Always 
We pay the Postage 
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Puts . Calls - Spreads 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
May be utilized as insurance to protect margin accounts; 
to supplement margin; and in place of stop orders. 
Profit possibilities and other important features are de- 
scribed in Circular W. Sent free on request. 
Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & » CO. 


Established 1917 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 


HOW TO VALUE PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY COMMON STOCKS 


(Continued from page 27) 
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pany is not injured in any way. 

Now, should the holding company 
stock, earning $12 sell for, say, $120? 
Let us see both possibilities. If there is 
an increase of merely 10% in net earn- 
ings of the subsidiary corporations, or 
$450,000 additional, this would mean 
15% additional attributable to the com- 
mon stock of the holding company. 
This would add $1.80 per share per 
annum to its earnings. On the con- 
trary, however, let there be a decline 
of 20% in net revenues applicable to 
operating company common stock. This 
means that only 3.6 millions is to be 
apportioned, 1.5 millions to senior se- 
curities and 2.1 millions to holding 
company common stocks. Earnings 
attributable to the common stock of the 
holding company have declined by $900,- 
000 or 30%, although net earnings of 
subsidiaries have declined only 20%. 

In other words, holding company 
common stocks cannot show the stabil- 
ity of earning power that is character- 
istic of operating company common 
stocks. They advance more rapidly in 
earning power, but they decline more 
rapidly also. These facts have not 
been clear in the last. two or three 
years because holding company systems 
have grown amazingly and earnings 
per share are not comparable from 
year to year. As holding company 
systems become at least as permanent 
as the rails, this simple fact will be- 
come obvious. 

Since such common stocks are more 
speculative, in a good as in a bad 
sense, the question of speculative 
value comes into play. Just what are 
future earning power possibilities to 
be capitalized at? One illustration will 
suffice. A hydro-electric company has 
been compelled to invest more and more 
in capital equipment so that finally 
its investment is six times its annual 
gross revenues. When the revenues 
situation turns it will “sit pretty.” It 
need invest little more, and the in- 
creasing revenue is nearly all net. How 
should tne investor value such a pos- 
sibility? 

The cost of speculation can rather 
easily be valued. Money is worth, say, 
6% per annum. It doubles itself, ac- 
cordingly in twelve years. Unless a 
security doubles in value in twelve 
years, if it is not a dividend payer, 
it has lost money for the speculator. 
But there is one important difference. 
Money invested at 6% is certain to 
double itself in twelve years, whereas 
speculative money may not. Hence 
the rate of increase must be greater. 

In view of the cost of speculation, 
if the stock is not a dividend payer, 
and it is not likely to show large pro- 
fits in the next three or four years, 
its future can safely be disregarded. 
If, on the other hand, it pays a good 
return today, its possibilities may 

(Please turn to page 82) 
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A Sound 


Dividend Policy 


_ policy of paying regular quarterly dividends in Com- 
mon Stock—2144% quarterly—inaugurated by this Com- 
pany in April, 1923, is equivalent to combining cash dividends 
with rights to subscribe at par for additional stock. It differs, 
in effect, from a practice, long established among corporations of paying dividends in cash and 
offering subscription rights, only in that it gives stockholders more frequent and convenient 


subscription privileges. 


Common Stock issued since the present dividend policy was adopted three and one-half 


years ago has been as follows: 








Outstanding March 31, 1923 


Total increase 





Issued for cash on outstanding subscription war- 
rants, and for acquisition of new properties $7,549,457 34% 


In payment of dividends on Common Stock .. 


Par Value 
$22,556,950 
Par Value Increase 
. 9,789,224 43% 
$17,338,681 17,338,681 


$39,895,631 

















During the same period Balance available 
for Common Stock Dividends and Surplus 
increased 110% 

The Common Stock issued in payment 
of dividends was equal to about. 7% of the 
cost of net additions to plants and systems 
of operating subsidiaries during the same 
period, not including the new properties 
acquired. 

The electric industry has, on the average, 
doubled in periods of approximately five 
years. The necessity of extensive use of elec- 
tric power in practically every important 
industry to keep down production costs, and 
the many new applications of its use for both 
domestic and commercial purposes, assure 
the continued sound growth of the industry. 

Well operated public utility companies 
must keep pace with the growth of the com- 


munities they serve in order to earn and 
retain public confidence and retain the 
exclusive right to serve their territory. Their 
financial position should be such as to war- 
rant the highest credit and encourage a free 
flow of the large amounts of needed capital. 


A conservative stock dividend policy is 
admirably adapted to the sound and rapidly 
growing electric light and power business. Sub- 
sidiaries such as ours should obtain about one- 
half of their capital requirements by the issu- 
ance of bonds, and the balance by preferred 
stocks, sold locally, and by common stocks. 


The parent company must make addi- 
tional investments in the common stocks 
of its operating subsidiaries in order to 
maintain well balanced capital structures 
and prevent impairment of their credit. 


Our dividend policy provides a reasonable part of the funds required for 
investments by The North American Company tn the equities of tts subsidiaries. 


Preferred and Common Stock listed on New York Stock Exchange. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Your Plant in the Heart of the South 


N THE heart of the South’s tex- 
tile industry, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, is a city of oppor- 
tunity that calls loudly to textile 
manufacturing and other indus- 
tries. In the City and County of 
Spartanburg are found all the fac- 
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of progressiveness 


your business stationery. 


1130 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 
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POWER: In the center of 

the country’s great hydro- 
electric area, with four large power companies 
bringing ample power at low rates. 
WATER: Four large rivers and many small, 
bold streams afford an abundant year round 
supply for manufacturing purposes, suitable 
for bleaching. 
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tors that make for industrial success—Power, Water, 
Transportation Facilities, Labor, and a winning spirit 
. You can aid your plans by 
writing today for the Industrial Survey of Spartanburg, 
a complete story of its well-balanced economic advan- 
tages. Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous dis- 
tribution, please make your request for the Survey on 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


SPARTANBURG 


‘The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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LABOR: White, all- American, unrivaled 
for intelligence. With the will to work, 
and able to produce the higher grade of 
goods. 

TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to 
Middle West; two to Atlantic Coast; on main 
line of Southern Railroad from New York to 
New Orleans. 
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A College Education 


for your child can be assured if 
you will start saving for that 
purpose when he is still a 
youngster. 


Regular Shares earn 6% 


and provide a compulsory saving 
plan. 


Saving Shares earn 5% 


and provide a save-as-you-please 
plan. 


Write for booklet “M” 


RAILROAD BUILDING 


@ LOAN ASSOCIATION 
441 Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


Investments 
7 WALL ST. NEW YORK 








Bank Stocks 
Gilbert Eliott & Co. 
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(Continued from page 80) 
rightly be valued, but at only a slight 
advance over the capitalization of 
the present rate of return. The in- 
vestor must remember that waiting for 
future profits is a costly proceeding, 
and that he should not pay too much 
for this “privilege.” 

The upshot of this study is simple 
enough. Holding company securities 
are cheap when they sell at about eight 
times their true earnings per share. 
Operating companies can do better but 
they should not sell at more than twelve 
times annual earnings, except in the 
case of water companies, where a 
higher ratio is permissible. Future 
possibilities ought to be valued at 25% 
per annum at best. That is to say, 
doubling in earnings should take place 
in four years to make it worth while 
to forego dividends for that period. 
These rough tests, while subject to 
many corrections for individual com- 
panies are all that most investors need 
to keep them out of danger, and in 
profits. 

Investors should not place too much 
reliance on nominal amounts “earned 
per share.” Assume the gross revenues 
of a system to, be, say, 5 millions. The 
operating net is 2 millions. Only $200,- 
000 is attributable to holding company 
common stock. There are only 50,000 
shares outstanding so that $4 is earned 
per share. Yet a decline of 5% in 
gross would imperil the holding com- 
pany common stock revenues, so that 
they would be wholly wiped out. 
Earnings per share depend on the pro- 
portion of revenue attributable to the 
common shares. If senior obligations 
are large, as a proportion, then the 
common stock’s earnings per share are 
not a very important index of future 
earning power. Stability or gains in 
actual revenues becomes the main ques- 
tion. 

The foregoing considerations have 
been fully applied in rating the utility 
common stocks in the accompanying 
table, as also in computing the figure 
at which these stocks would be cheap. 





KING COTTON ABDICATES 
(Continued from page 25) 





The loss to southern railroads is not 
subject to measurement and, in any 
event, is not likely to be material. Ex- 
cept insofar as cotton is withheld from 
the market because of prevailing low 
prices, the large crop means greater 
freight movements at the same rates as 
heretofore. Then again, cotton stored 
now must eventually find its way to 
market so that revenues reduced on the 
score of smaller distribution now will 
eventually be recovered. On the other 
hand, curtailment of demand for com- 
modities in the north will doubtless be 
reflected in a decline of freight traffic 
in the classes of goods previously re- 
ferred to. 

Happily for the cotton grower and 


(Please turn to page 84) 
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Keep Posted 


The books, booklets, circulars and special 
letters listed below have been prepared with 
the utmost care by business houses of the 
highest standard. They will be sent free on 
request, direct from the issuing house. Ask 
for them by number. 

We urge our readers to take full advantage 
of this service. Address, Keep Posted De 

ent, Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





MAKING PROFITS IN SECURITIES 
A valuable 40-page booklet, pointing out 
sound methods to use, also pitfalls to avoid, 
in buying and selling stocks for profit. Ask 
for your free copy, No. 377. 


HOW TO GAIN INDEPENDENT MEANS 
AND A LIFE INCOME 
Presents the details.of eleven plans whereby 
the investor can acquire financial worth of 
from $8,815 to $65,719 by the systematic 
investment of from $10 to $100 monthly. 
Figures verified by Haskins & Sells, Oer- 
tified Public Accountants. For a free 
of this booklet, ask for 344. 


FOR INCOME BUILDERS 
This booklet describes a practical Partial 
Payment Plan, whereby sound securities 
may be purchased through monthly payments 
of as little as $10. Shows how a permanent, 
independent income may be built through the 
systematic investing of small sums set aside 
current earnings. Ask for 318. 


FOR INCOME BUILDERS 

This boeklet describes a practical Partial 
Payment Plan, whereby sound securities 
may be purchased through monthly payments 
of as little as $10. Shows how a permanent, 
independent income may be built through the 
systematic investing of small sums set aside 
from current earnings. Ask for 318. 


HOW TO JUDGE SOUTHERN MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


This free booklet contains the net of this 
old-established Company’s experience in the 
First Mortgage Investment Field in the 
South. Ask for (302). 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 
An extremely interesting illustrated booklet 
explaining how a stock exchange firm 
handles out-of-town business. It shows you 
orders are treated from the time the letter 
arrives to the final placing of the certificates 
purchased. (278) 


THE REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT OF 
THE FUTURE 


Mr, Fred F. French, one of the country’s 
foremost real estate authorities, has ex- 
Plained the operation of the French Plan in 
the above mentioned book. Send for your 
free copy (348). 


FIFTY-THREE YEARS OF PROVEN 
SAFETY 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated 
booklet describing the investment principles 
which have made possible the record of ‘‘No 
Loss to Any Investor in Fifty-Three Years”’ 
for owners of Smith Bonds. Ask for 826. 


ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Exchange 
firm has ready for free distribution a book- 
let which explains the many advantages 
that trading in odd lots offers to both small 
and large investors. (225) 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 

INVESTOR 
The well-known firm of investment bankers 
who bring out this booklet have endeavored 
in the 1925 edition to present a comprehen- 
sive story of the business methods which for 
44 years have insured the safety of all their 
underwritings to the end that no investor 
has ever suffered a loss or been compelled to 
wait even a single day for the payment of 
principal and interest upon his securities. 

(217) 


“RULES FOR SAFE INVESTMENT” 


Knowledge gained over a long period of 
years makes it possible to determine whether 
a given spot in a city will have a growth 
in property value which will be steadily in- 
creasing. This is only one of the important 
factors of safety of Real Estate Bonds 
which are explained in this booklet. Ask 
for 327. 


USE OF OPTIONS 
The exceptional profit possibilities in Stock 
Options and their uses to supplement margin 
and for protection against losses in the Stock 
— fully explained in a free circular. 
) 





The 3-Way — 


Investment 


HE FRENCH PLAN 

—the plan under which 
thousands of New Yorkers 
have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in income- 
producing buildings — of- 
fers you triple advantages. 


1. SECURITY—Y our in- 
vestment is safe-guarded 
by the entire net income 
of the property. 

2. CURRENT INCOME 
—You receive 6% plus re- 
turn of youroriginal invest- 
ment, in payments of 10%. 
3. FUTURE PROFITS— 
You receive 50% of all net 
profits after the retirement 
of youroriginal investment. 


THE FRENCH PLAN | 


Pitas ar x 


—~ se 
jomeess 


Prospect Hill A partments now being built under the 
FRENCH PLAN on Prospect Place at 42nd Street 


offers you a conservative real estate invest- 
ment safeguarded by the entire net income 
of the property—plus 6% cumulative divi- 


dends—plus the return of your original 


capital—plus 50% of net profits thereafter. F 


You will want to know more about the 
advantages of the 3-Way Investment offered ; 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
MW 


II-2 


/ 
7 Fred F. 
French 


under THE FRENCH PLAN—and you will Ve ae 


certainly want to see the special descriptive 
folder of Tudor City. This coupon will bring 


full details. 


Tear it out—now—and mail it TO-DAY 1/ 


FRED F. FRENCH // 


/ 350 Madison 
Ave., NewYork 


/ Please send the 


/ 


book—“‘The Real 
Fstate Investment 
of the Future’ with- 
out cost or obligation. 


INVESTING CO,, Inc. 9! Nanton 
350 Madison Ave., NewYork City ri Address 


Tel. Vanderbilt 6320 
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E extend the facilities of our organization to those 


desiring information or reports on companies with 


which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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International Securities Trust of America 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First Among American Investment Trusts 
Resources over $18,000,000 


Why the Investment Trust Bond? 
No. 2 UNIQUE PROTECTION 


Because—International Securities Trust of 
America, at the time of issuing any bonds, 
must own assets of cost value equal to at least 
180% of the par value of the new and out- 
standing bonds, after the deduction of all other 
indebtedness. 


Furthermore, the collateral held by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company must always have a 
market value of at least 115% of all bonds 
outstanding. A bond interest reserve fund, 
‘accumulating to five times the annual bond 
interest, is set up from earnings before the 
payment of preferred dividends. 


Series D due June 1, 1933, at price to yield about 5.50% 
Series E due June 1, 1943, at price to yield about 5.60% 


Send for Booklet 1-M.W.-31 
American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
































Established 1892 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, New York 
Cotton Exchange, and other leading exchanges 





COTTON 
RUBBER 


GRAIN 
COCOA 


STOCKS : BONDS 
COFFEE : SUGAR 





‘Branches: Albany Schenectady Troy Syracuse Rochestetr Watertown 
Utica Buffalo New Haven Toledo Philadelphia 
Atlantic City Detroit Houston Kansas City Omaha Tulsa 


Worcester 


Correspondents in other principal cities 


New York Office - 42 Broadway 
Chicago Office, 231 So. La Salle Street 





“THE BACHE REVIEW,” published weekly, sent on application. 


Readers of the Review are invited to avail themselves of our facilities for 

information and advice on stocks and bonds, and their inquiries will receive 

our careful attention, without obligation to the correspondent. In writing, 
please mention The Bache Review 


























(Continued from page 82) 

for those businesses that are influenced 
most by his condition, the situation 
created by the present depression is 
analogous to that of 1921 only in re- 
spect to the discouraging price level. 
In that earlier period, credit was scarce 
and consequently dear. Today, the 
South’s credit facilities are such that 
the banks may more readily aid the 
grower in storing his crop. 

This means tying up funds that might 
have been used in other business chan- 
nels and will also involve the grower 
in new financial obligations to the detri- 
ment of future purchasing power. At 
the same time, orderly marketing of 
the crop should prevent a repetition of 
post-war demoralization and hence the 
prolonged crippling of the farming 
South’s ability to buy. 

Then again, the South, outside its 
agricultural interests, is far less sus- 
ceptible to changes in the fortunes of 
its cotton planters than at an earlier 
time. Twenty years ago, for example, 
a break in cotton such as that wit- 
nessed in October would have seriously 
deranged the whole economic structure. 
Today, by virtue of the extension of 
manufacturing activities, southern in- 
dustry has reached a degree of diversi- 
fication that places it in a much stronger 
position to resist depression in cotton. 

In fact, the cotton growers’ misfor- 
tunes, strangely enough, may well prove 
the salvation of the textile industry. 
High prices for cotton have acted as a 
strong deterrent to sales of cotton 
goods. Producers have operated on 
part time schedules to their obvious 
disadvantage during the past three 


-years or more. The southern textile 


manufacturer has had a little the better 
of his northern competitors because of 
lower wage costs but with the decline 
in raw cotton, both northern and south- 
ern mills have taken a new lease of life. 
Low prices promise to materially stimu- 
late the consumption of cotton goods. 
Meanwhile, the consumer of cotton 
good gains in purchasing power by the 
amount of saving in prices paid for 
such goods. Thus, the grower’s loss is 
not a complete economic catastrophe. 

The latter may express resentment 
against his plight by a tendency toward 
mild political radicalism which may be 
disturbing to general business. This 
factor, however, is even less susceptible 
to definite analysis than the actual loss 
in volume of demand in any given line 
of industry. When this feeling of not 
unnatural though futile resentment has 
passed, it is probable that the southern 
cotton grower will set himself to the 
problem of adjusting production to 
more reasonable limits, in the hope of 
avoiding recurrence of the present dis- 
couraging experience. 





Notice 
The article on the vitaphone industry 
which was scheduled several issues ago 
has unavoidably been postponed. It 
will definitely appear in one of the 
December issues. 


The article on securities listed on 
various local exchanges will be pub- 
lished in the December 4 issue. 
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— Something New! 


The Smokerset 


Press the Button and the Ashes Vanish 
A REAL ASH TRAY 


Bankers— . . 
ei that is a remarkable gift 


Manufacturers— 4 Your client will thank you for placing your advertisement on his desk. 


q A daily reminder of your firm in constant use—non-competitive with any calendar 
or holiday gift he may receive. 
The SMOKERSET does away 
with all the disadvantages of 
the old style ash trays. A q@ Finished in nickle or brass-bowls in five beautiful colors. 
press of the button and the 


ashes drop through to the bot- tei at ~~ — quantity prices and cata- 
ais. welidete traps ath: tiatiie oad ogue, or send $3.00 for sample for personal use. 


odors and keeps the ashes out SMOKERSET COMPANY, Inc. 


of sight entirely and prevents 
any odors from coming 


through. 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


@ Can be marked with firm’s advertisement or individual names of clients—or both. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


























PYNCHON & CO. 


111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Uptown Office: Madison Avenue and 43rd Street 


: The Rookery 361 Broadway 15 Poplar Street 
By buying the bonds of CHICAGO MILWAUKEE ATLANTA 


' ss 1 Drapers Gardens Exchange Buildings 
sound American corpora LONDON LIVERPOOL 


tions, you aid business ex- MEMBERS 


{ { . New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
eo and national - New York Curb Market Chicago Board of Trade 


' time New York Cotton Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
perity. At the _— — New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Corn Trade Assoc. 
{ r New York Cocoa Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, 
ianians good interest on — N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange Associate Members 


money, with every possible The Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


safeguard of the principal. DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 


sidbeisinaal Boston Jamestown St. Louis Tacoma 
On request we shall be glad to send you Providence Rochester Kansas City Seattle 
PO 3 adaridberers a New Haven . Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis 
ae ee een Waterbury Cleveland Chicago Toronto 
ee Philadelphia Akron Milwaukee Montreal 
. Baltimore Columbus Grand Rapids Ottawa 
ee Washington Cincinnati Los Angeles Sherbrooke 


AC.ALLYN“°COMPANY Atlanta San Francisco Winnipeg 
i INCORPORATED In addition, through affiliated private wire systems, we reach all other 
important cities in the United States and Canada. 
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General Outlook 
for 
Industrial Stocks 


Copy on Request 


obey £Kirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 





or Booklet 1 
No Obligation 
A Copy on Request 


DUNHAM &CO 
Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


Asked 


Aeolian Co., pfd. (7) 

Aeolian Weber 

Aeolian Weber, pfd. (7B) 

Alpha Port. Cement (3) 
Pfd. (7) 


American Arch (7P) 
American Book Co. 
Amer, Cyanamid (new): 


» (6) 
Amer. Dist. Teleg. (3) 
Conv. Pfd. (7) 
Amer. Meter Co. (7) 
Atlas Port. Cement (2) 
Pfd. (2.66 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) 
Barnhart Brcs. 4 Spindler: 


d. (7) 
Congoleum Co, Pfd. 


7) 
Continental G. & El. 
fd. (8) 


Devoe & Raynolds: 
2nd Pfd. (7) 

Fajardo Sugar (10P) 

Franklin Rwy. Sup. (4) 

Giant Port. Cement 
Pfd. (3.5B) 

Hercules Powder (8) 
Pfd. (7 





Jos. Dixon Crucible (8).. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. (3) 


A (8) 
Lehigh Port. Cement (3) 
Leonard, Fitzpatrick, Mueller.... 
Pfd. (8) 
McCall Corp. (2) 
Manhattan Rubber (2.5) 
Metropolitan Chain Stores: 
Ist Pfd. (7) 
2nd Pfd. (7) 
Nat’l Fuel Gas (6P) 
Neisner _ 
d. 





) 
New Jersey Zinc (8P) 
Phelps Dodge Corp’n (4) 
Pierce, But. & Pierce (2) 


Pfd, 





Ruberoid Co. 

Safety Car H. & L. (8P) 

Savannah Sugar (6) 
Pfd. (7 

Shaffer Oil & Ref. Pfd. 

Sheffield Farms Pfd. (6) 

Singer Mfg. Co. (10P) 

Singer, Ltd. (%) 

Superheater Co. 

Technicolor, Inc. 


*Dividend rates in dollars per share designated 
in parentheses, 

G—Guaranteed as to principal and dividend by 
Amer. Type Founders. 

P—Plus extras. 

B—Also extras on account of arrears. 
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RADING in unlisted stocks was 
inclined to sluggishness, taking its 
cue from the action of the organ- 

ized exchanges. Quotations for the ma- 
jority of issues receded from previous 
high levels but good buying was in evi- 
dence among stocks of investment cali- 
bre and over-the-counter stocks gener- 
ally held their ground well in the face 
of irregularity in other markets. Knox 
Hat common and preferred stocks were 
conspicuously strong. Betterment in 
their market position was evidently 
based upon further improvement in 
earning power. Initial dividends on the 
common and second preferred stocks 
were paid last May. 


NEISNER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Steady extension of the chain store 
idea has, within recent times, brought 
many of the smaller but none the less 
successful companies into the list of 
investment possibilities. Neisner Bros., 
for example, was organized as a part- 
nership about fifteen years ago to con- 
duct a 5 cents to $1 merchandising 
business in Rochester, N. Y. In 1916, 
the enterprise was incorporated. 

From an original investment of 
$12,000, assets had grown to 1.89 mil- 
lion dollars at the close of 1925 and 
number of stores from one to 13. Sales 
reached a total of 2.69 millions last 


year compared with the $198,061 of gross 
business done at the original location 
in 1912. Until recently, the company 
was a closely held private enterprise, 
extending its operations from Roches- 
ter to twelve other cities in New York. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Delaware and Ohio with- 
out the aid of public financing. 

Early this year, however, the com- 
pany offered $522,400 of its one million 
7% cumulative preferred stock to over: 
the-counter investors in order to 
finance the continued growth of the 
business. 

Three new stores will be included in 
the Neisner chain at the close of 1926 
with several others to be established. 
While, for all practical purposes, it 
may be considered hat the 1926 addi- 
tions played only a small part thus far 
in expanding sales, nevertheless, the 
company’s revenues increased more 
than 60% in the first eight months of 
the year. It is estimated that sales 
will reach a total of 4.5 million dollars 
for the twelve months, indicating a bal- 
ance in excess of $3 a share net profit 
for the 80,000 outstanding shares of no 
par value common stock. This issue 
would seem to have good long pull 
prospects while the 7% preferred. 
which is callable at $115, may be re- 
garded as a sound investment. 
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A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. 
Business Established 1884 





MEMBERS 


N. Y. Stock ExcHANcE 
N. Y. Corton ExcHANGE 


New York Corree & 
SucarR EXCHANGE 


N. Y. Propuce ExcHANGE 
N. Y. Curs Market 
Cuicaco Stock EXxcHANGE 
Cuicaco Boarp OF TRADE 
Houston 
Cotton ExcHANGE 
DALLAS 
Corton EXCHANGE 
RuBBER EXCHANGE OF 
New York, Inc. 

Los ANGELES 
Stock ExcHANGE 
New ORLEANS 
Cotton ExcHANGE 
San Francisco Stock 

Bonp EXCHANGE 
ToRONTO 
Stock ExcHANGE 
WINNIPEG 
Grain EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG 
Stock ExcHANGE 


Nn da SS ART oe APTI ET EES 


ON RES nee 


Outen, 


request. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
oF LIVERPOOL 
Cotton ASSOCIATION 


CANADA. 











Pos!ITIoNsS of 
Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and Studebaker 
Corporation analyzed 
in our current Fort- 
nightly Review. A 
copy will be mailed on 


LEASED PRIVATE WIRE 
CONNECTIONS WITH 
ALL PRINCIPAL SECUR- 
ITIES AND COMMODI- 
= TIES MARKETS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND 


A. A. Housman-Gwathmey & Co. 
ELEVEN WALL STREET 


New York City 


GWATHMEY & CO. 
Business Established 1820 








BRANCHES - 


Chicago, IIl. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Texas 

Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

















GENERAL MOTORS— 
A POPULAR CONTEST 


(Continued from page 51) 


very excellent earning power which the 
company has shown and the value will, 
of course, fluctuate with that earning 
power. This, in turn, will no doubt be 
affected by general business conditions, 
although this company is in much bet- 
ter condition to withstand the effects 
of a depression than many of its com- 
petitors. Like many common and some 
preferred shares, these represent the 
marginal ownership of the business and 
would be most affected by any change 
in the earnings of the company, re- 
flecting good earnings in periods of 
prosperity and also showing the effect 
ef decreased earnings during depres- 
sions. The common stock is therefore 
a speculative security although of the 
better class. 

The company has shown good results 
from able management, adequate capi- 
tal, aggressive sales and manufactur- 
ing programs and enterprising re- 
search and_ diversification policies. 
That the common stock has proved a 
profitable speculation in the past is 
shown by the fact that each original 
$100 share of 1908 has grown to sixty 
of the present shares and has returned 
patient holders $3,386.50 in cash divi- 
dends during the last eighteen years. 

RUSSELL B. CHRISTIE. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1926 


Important Corporation Meetings 


Company 





California Petroleum 
Electric Storage Battery 
Remington Typewriter 
Tenn. Copper & Chemical 
Western Union Telegraph 
Air Reduction 

American Sugar Refining. 
Eastman Kodak 

Federal Light & Traction.... 
Foundation Co, ... Dividend 
Gillette Safety Razor.... ...Directors 
(ME St Rr Directors 
Manhattan Ry. 

Marland Oil 

Packard Motor 

Sinclair Consolidated 

Woolworth, F. W. ............ Directors 
American Locomotive Exec, Comm. 
American Ry. Express Dividend 
California Packing Directors 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. . Directors 
General Motors Corp.. 
Southern Pacific 
Underwood Typewriter .. 
Union Pacific System 
American Type Founders 
General Cigar Co 
Simms Petroleum 








Barnet Leather 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit....Directors 
Cushman’s Sons Directors 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours...Dividend 
Burroughs Adding Machine... .Directors 
Chesapeake & Ohio Directors 


Kelly-Springfield 

Mackay Cos 

Youngstown 

American Tel. & Tel 
Austin, Nichols 
Commercial Solvents Corp 
Fairbanks, Morse & C 
National Cloak & Suit 


Directors 
Directors 
Directors 


Specification 


Date of 
Meeting 
11-8 
11-8 
11-8 
11-9 
11-9 
11-9 


SHORT 
TERM 
8% BoNnDs 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 


Security—First mortgages 
on new, income-produc- 
ing buildings; first lien on 
income; monthly advance 
payments on interest and 
principal collected from 
borrower by trustee; 


Trustee: ‘Trust Company 
of Florida, operating un- 
der state banking super- 
vision; 

Record: No loss to any in- 


vestor since this business was 
founded in 1909. 


Free Booklet: Mailed on 
request. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


‘TRUST COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Name..-.------ 











Catarrh, Etc. 


Onlyyour blood containing fruitacid candis- 
solve any mucus or “paste” in your system. 


Mucus-Making Foods 


In fts passage through the ly mucus is secre’ 
Various organs, causing disease. The effects or —- 
are then named variously according to location, but the 
source of the trouble is the same— fermentation, chiefly 

butter, cheese, cream, fat, oil, salt, etc., in excess. 


100 Names for 1 Disease 


Mocus causes catarrh of the eyes (conjunctivitis 
nose (rhinitis), of the ears (otitis, fe om ect 
chial tubes (bronchitis, asthma), of the lungs (tuberculosis), 
of the stomach (gastritis), of the appendix (appendiciti 
of gall r (gall stones), of gums (pyorthea), etc. 


Eat for Efficiency 


Juice from grapefruit, without sugar, also 

temato juice, berries, some oranges, apples, 
™ ¢tc., when used as ly as water, combin 

* with suitable brain-and-nerve f. , laxa- 

; yas tive vegetables, prepare your blood to dis- 

solve mucus, and remove acidity. 

A clerk wrote: ‘‘No mucus, voice stronger, head clear ag 

@ bell, gained 20 Ibs. now an Ces 74 Educa- 

cents. HOOL OF 

EATING, Dept 32.].131 W. 72nd St., New York. (© 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


Gulf States 
Utilities Company 
Ist & Ref. 5s Due 1956 
INVESTMENT TESTS 
Territory: Stabilized and 

growing rapidly. 

Business: 81% of gross from 
light and power. 

Property: Well maintained 
and interconnected. 

Mortgage: Direct first, less 
than 60% of property 
value. 

Earnings: 217 times interest 
charges. 

Equity: Cash investment in 
property over 110% of 
this issue. 

Franchises: Satisfactory. 

Control and Management: 
Reliable and experienced. 


NATIONAL BANKS _ 

Bi Glens Falls (1.60) 
Globe & Rutgers (36) 
Great American (16).. 


U*Carolina (1.20) 
Milwaukee Mech. (1.60) 
Harover “ National Fire (20) 
Park (24) Niagara (10) 
Publie (16) §*North River (4) 
Seaboard (16) l *United States (5.60) 
Stuyvesant (6) 
TRUST COMPANIES: Travelers (20) 
Westchester (2.50) 


SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES: 


American Surety (8) 
National Surety (10).... 
Lawyers Mortgage (14).. 
Mortgage Bond (8) 


JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS: 


Bankers of Milwaukee 
Chicago (6) 


Bankers (20) 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co. (24). 
Broo! 


Empire (16) 


Guaranty (12) 

Irving Bank & Trust Co. (14)... 
Manufacturers (20) 

New York (20) 


Boston 


Price 96 and interest 
to yield over 5.25% 


Complete details on request 


Blodget & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Hartford 


Providence 


























Investment 
Counsel 


We offer you the 
knowledge, experience 
and advice of our or- 
ganization and invite 
you to discuss and 
analyze your  invest- 
ment problems with 
any of the executives 
of this firm, who shall 
be pleased upon re- 
quest to make sug- 
gestions and recom- 
mendations _concern- 
ing your present hold- 
ings ot contemplated 
commitments. 


Cyarces D. Rospins SC. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
44 Wall Street 


tere 








United States (60) 


STATE BANKS (NEW YORK): 


America (12) (V. T. C.)........ 
Corn Exchange (20) 

Manhattan Co. ) 

State (16) 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Aetna Fire (24) 490 


§ *Fidelity-Phenix (6) .... 
) *Continental (6) 


Dallas (10) 
Denver (8) 
Des Moines 


Lincoln (9) 

New York (10) 
St. Louis ($8) 
Southern Minnesota 
Virginia (.50B) 


(A) Includes dividends from Securities Com- 
pany. (B) Par $5. (C) Par $50, *Members 
same group. 





HE most important news in the 

banking field since last spring has 

been the announcement of a 
merger of Irving Bank & Trust Com- 
pany with American-Exchange-Pacific 
National Bank. The new institution 
will have the title of American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust Company. It 
ranks as the third bank of the United 
States, commanding resources of ap- 
proximately 730 millions, and is eclipsed 
in total resources only by Chase Na- 
tional and National City Bank. Irving 
and American Exchange have them- 
selves only recently emerged from im- 
portant mergers, so that the tendency 
to consolidation is strikingly illustrated 
by this merger. The holders of Ameri- 
can Exchange-Pacific stock will ex- 
change for $70 and one and a third 
shares of the new bank, one share of 
their present holding, plus their pro 
rata interest in the subsidiary securi- 
ties company belonging to American 
Exchange. It is obvious that they have 
benefited considerably by the terms of 
exchange. 

The third gigantic merger within a 
year, the union of Irving and American 
Exchange has focused investor atten- 
tion on the merger possibilities remain- 
ing in the New York city banks. One 
factor leading to mergers has been the 
provision that no bank or trust com- 
pany can lend more than 10% of its 
capital and surplus to any one bor- 
rower. The growth of huge industrial 
combines was not paralleled in the 
banking field, so that the wants of 
client corporations soon exceeded the 


possibilities of their banks. The private 
bankers were fortified by this limita- 
tion, and the large banks of deposit 
somewhat injured thereby. On the 
other hand, a bank with 50 millions in 
capital and surplus is able to take care 
of a large borrower up to five millions. 
Apart, however, from this technical 
reason for large mergers, the fact re- 
mains that the concentration of finan- 
cial institutions must proceed apace 
with that of industrial companies. 
Branch banking in a great city like 
New York itself requires large capital. 
The same will eventually be true of 
Chicago, Boston, ete. As for California 
the law is so hospitable to this type of 
merger that it has reached its highest 
development in that progressive com- 
munity. In the East, however, where 
branches out of the city are still 
frowned upon by most experts, the 
principal reason for mergers is in the 
possibility of nation-wide corporate 
financing. The concentration of Great 
Britain and Canada will never be 
reached because of opposition to coun- 
try branches, but the percentage of 
resources held by the larger banks will 
be such that for all major operations 
they alone will be qualified. We are on 
the eve of a real epoch of concentration 
in the greater institutions, with at- 
tendant profits to shareholders. 

The quotations of Joint Stock Land 
Banks are disquieting in several in- 
stances. In our next issue, the banks 
will be individually commented upon, 
so that an expectant body of investors 
can be appropriately guided. 


When doing business with our advert*sers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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"Did you' 
know this 


[liindis 


With less than 6 per cent 
of the nation’s population, 
Illinois last year consumed 
more than 5,200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity 
or 8 per cent of the total 
for the United States. 


The progressiveness of 
the territory served by 
this Company: is re- 
flected in constantly in- 
creasing revenues. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities — wi as 
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TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 45) 








As yet, there have been comparatively 
few freight ear orders; but the out- 
look for car builders is brighter. Rail- 
road buying continues unabated and 
fourth quarter steel production will be 
helped considerably by the fact that 
early specifications against rail con- 
tracts will have to be covered. Com- 
petition in steel is expected to be sharp, 
owing to the affect of the European 
cartel on our export business, but on 
the other hand prices will probably 
benefit thereby. 

Pig iron sales are numerous. The 
coke market has been growing firmer 
because of larger coal demand; this is 
of material aid to prices. Merchant pig 
iron producers are quoting basic valley 
from $18 to $18.50. Foreign iron sales 
are decreasing as prices advance. In 
most districts dealers are awaiting first 
quarter buying. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 











The current prosperity among the 
carriers of the country has not found 
proportionate reflection in the equip- 
ment industry. More efficient manage- 
ment of railway traffic, including in- 
creased service from cars and locomo- 
tives through longer trains and hauls, 
rapid release of empties and prompt 
repair, has enabled the roads to handle 
unprecedented business with no equip- 
ment shortage. Consequently, replace- 
ment demand has not been heavy and 
buying somewhat restricted for more 
than a year. Indeed it has only re- 
cently showed signs of assuming ap- 
preciable proportions. 

Locomotive builders are more active, 
with fourth quarter business giving 
promise of more than offsetting the 
poorer volume of early months. Orders 
placed with car builders for the first 
nine months showed little or no im- 
provement over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. The tendency of 
many roads to build and repair their 
own freight cars has materially af- 
fected the volume ordered. Neverthe- 
less prospects for the balance of the 
year are more heartening as larger 
purchases by many lines become im- 
perative. Manufacturers of signal and 
track devices have of course profited by 
recent compulsory regulations for 
safety equipment. For them the year 
has been a good one with every indica- 
tion of continued prosperity. 

The latter months of the year are 
normally the most active in equipment 
ordering; in addition it is felt that the 
time is at hand when the pressure of 
traffic alone must force the roads to 
continue heavily in replacement pur- 
chasing to, maintain the efficiency of 
their service, and manufacturers should 
enjoy increasing activity for several 
months to come. 





g 5.70% to 
6.50% 


in the 
World’s 
Greatest City 


Leverich First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds and 
Bond Certificates are 
secured hy Greater 
New York income- 
producing property. 
The assessed valua- 
tion of real estate in 
New York is over 
$15,000,000,000. 


Property values in 
New York are firmly 
established. New 
York, the financial 
center of the United 
States, offers a solid 
background of safety 
for Leverich Bond 


offerings. 





All issues secured by 
independently appra‘sed 
income-earning profer- 
ties ranging from 28.8% 
to 66%3% of property 
valuation. Manv legal 
for trust funds in New 
York State; all have 
been subject to the ac- 
ceptance of independet 
Bank Trustee. Sign and 
| mail the coupon. 
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Ghe Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Preferred— 

in autumn and all seasons 
—by those who know and want the best 
—either upon the American or European plan 
—and sensible rates withal. 




















Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds ‘ 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet MW gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Federal Home Mortgage Co. 


First Mortgage Collateral 
514% Gold Bonds 








Empire Trust Co., New York City 


Trustee 
Guaranteed by the 
National Surety Company 


These Bonds afford 
safety and assured 
income. 


Coupon form; denomina- 
tions $500 and $1,000; 
maturities 5, 10 and 15 
years. Price 100 to yield 
52%. 


Descriptive folder upon request. 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 
. Established 1895 
120 Broadway, New York City 





MARKET STATISTICS 




















N. Y. Times 
N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. ——50 Stocks—— 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 
Thursday, Oct. 14.. 87.44 152.10 117.68 132.99 130.92 1,645,829 
Friday, Oct. 15.... 87.36 147.95 115.62 131.88 128.51 2,165,810 
Saturday, Oct. 16.. 87.40 146.85 115.05 129.24 127.99 1,135,015 
Monday, Oct. 18.. 87.44 148.20 115.76 130.23 128.07 1,658,901 
Tuesday, Oct. 19... 87.40 145.66 115.28 130.86 127.07 1,873,317 
Wednesday, Oct. 20 87.36 146.73 114.70 128.83 126.82 2,108,440 
Thursday, Oct. 21.. 87.42 149.38 116.95 130.33 128.40 1,836,936 
Friday, Oct. 22.... 87.51 148.51 116.36 130.70 128.21 1,717,723 
Saturday, Oct. 23.. 87.60 149.56 116.51 130.03 129.08 763,800 
Monday, Oct. 25... 87.63 148.78 116.76 130.23 128.82 977,998 
Tuesday, Oct. 26... 87.74 149.35 117.23 130.50 129.29 1,185,112 
Wednesday, Oct. 27 87.82 151.87 118.77 131.71 129.79 1,522,580 
Srock MARKET AVERAGES | 
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We invite correspondence 
in regard to any Stocks or 
Bonds, listed or unlisted 


Y Bere Boo! Paine, Webber & Company 
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Vor | Investment Securities 
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{ard-earned dollars should have 


‘he protection of guaranteed bonds 


icked by every dollar of the issuing house. 
irewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 
ose giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon: 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 
(2) The highest income obtainable with safety ,now 8%. 
(3) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar. 
antees, 
(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 
(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish. New York Stock Exchange Detroit Stock Exchange 
ing its financial statement, New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
ard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by Boston Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
iis firm whose present officers in advising the plac- Hartford Stock Exchange 


ug of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- @2 Devunalitve :Sixect 25 Broad Street The Rookery 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 2nd Floor 18th Floor 2nd Floor 
20 years without loss, Boston New York Chicago 
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PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders under- 
stood the advantage derived from 
the use of PUTS & CALLS, 
they would familiarize themselves 
with their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to take 
advantage of unforeseen happen- 
ings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 


stretched 


ANAANIVANVAN 





The Security 
Back of Long Years of 


Experience 


It is pretty hard to establish a reputation in a day. It not only 
takes time, but a broad and successful experience to build up a 
of the Put or Call. = dominant prestige for safety and security. 
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The extensive experience and seventy-one years of conservative, 
Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon intelligent effort of Baird & Warner make our bonds particularly 
request. Correspondence invited. desirable for an investor—especially one living outside the imme- 


diate neighborhood of financial markets. 
GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


As you do not obligate yourself by writing, we 
Specialists in 


suggest you let us know your requirements, sc 
Puts and Calls 


that we can send you our Investment Plan with 
authoritative information on bond issues, many 

Guaranteed by Members of 

New York Stock Exchange 


of which may exactly meet your condition. 
Even if you are not ready to invest right now, 
20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
3860 


It will be helpful to have such information 
3861 
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Secured by 

LOS ANGELES 
FIRST Z 
MORTGAGES # 


SIX per cent building 
and loan coupon cer- 
tificates — payable in 
New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


State supervision; non-fluctuat- 
ing; convertible; legal for trust 
funds. Write for full details. 


GUARANTY Building & 


Loan ASSOCIATION 


6335 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 





























PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 


Normal Federal Income Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- 
cial List containing a 
number of carefully se- 
lected issues in this group. 
The yields range from 
6.25% to 7.00%. 

A copy of this list will be 


furnished investors 
upon request. 


MCDONNELL & CO. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Francisco Stock and 
Bond Exchange 


HIS table is published regularly for the convenience of 
those of our subscribers and readers who are, or may be, 
interested in leading Pacific Coast securities. 


Bank and Public Utility Stocks 


-——1926—___, Last Sale 
Div. Rate High Low Oct. 27 
Anglo & London Paris Nat. Bank i 191% 195 
Bancitaly Corporation E 12 8014 
436 
East Bay Water A Pfd E 98% 
Federal Telegraph eye 8% 
Great Western Power Pfd 
Key System Prior Pfd 
Los Angeles Gas Pfd 
Pacific Gas & Elec, 1st Pfd 
Pacific Gas & Elec, Common 
Pacific Telephone & Tel. Pfd 





Industrials and Miscellaneous 


Alaska Packers’ Assn k 180 160 
California Packing 4 741% 
California Petroleum 2 38% 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Emporium Corporation 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
ey en Cy a 
Hale Brothers 
‘ Hawaiian Coml. Sugar 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Home Fire & Marine 
Honolulu Cons. Oil 
Hunt Brothers Packing ‘‘A’’ 
Illinois Pacific Glass ‘‘A’’ 
North American Oil 
Paraffine Common 
Schlesinger A Common 
Shell Union Oil 
Southern Pacific 
Flour Common .. 
Spring Valley Water 
Standard Oil of Calif 
Union Oil Associates 
Union Oil of California 
Union Sugar Common 
United Oil Co 
Yellow & Checker Cab ‘‘A’’ 
Zellerbach Corporation 
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% Stock & Co. 
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Me taee quae c Sete oS tt SAN FRANCISCO 
presents unusual investment features. 


Copy om request. M — 
John C. Feys secidaeimtions 
and Associates, Inc. 

Stock and Bond 


Capital $1,000,000 
309 Pine Street, San Franctece Exchange 


Stock Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles 











HIGH TARIFF OR FREE TRADE 
(Continued from page 54) 


duties in some schedules. Most of the 
majority, however, are rather languid 
about piecemeal tinkering with the 
tariff, even though they have been 
pinched by some of its provisions. Not 
so A. E. Reynolds, seed merchant, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. He wants the 
duty on red clover seed, $2.40 a bushel, 
reduced without delay, and evinces 
some doubt of the interest of the law- 
makers in the plight of the farmer 
when they make him pay a duty of 
$2.40 on his seed and keep the duty up 
on other goods the farmer must buy. 
He declares that the pressure of ex- 
sorts makes. for larger imports by the 
lower duty way. A lower tariff, he is 
sure, would not depress business; it 
night depress wages, and he piously 
hopes that it would. One manufac- 
turer says the price of a sufficient ex- 
port either is lower tariff or lower 
wages. 

Mr. Reynolds has an obvious right 
to speak for the farmer when speaking 
for himself, but those American indus- 
tries that have to import agricultural 
raw materials because not enough are 
produced at home don’t think much 
more of a tariff on industrial flaxseed 
than Mr. Reynolds does of one on clover 
for seed. John B. Gordon, Washington, 
who is associated with the vegetable 
oil industries of the country, signs his 
John Hancock to a demand for a lower 
tariff, though he refrains from making 
an appeal for the particular benefit of 
his group. He says we’ve got to have 
a lower tariff to keep prosperous. The 
way he figures it is that a lower tariff 
will mean larger exports in return for 
larger imports; which, in turn, will 
mean more production, more business 
and more employment at home. In 
fact, we simply can’t, as Mr. Gordon 
sees it, keep our plants and people busy 
unless we increase foreign trade both 
ways. 

The bakers, the steel people, the 
cement makers, and others beg to be 
excused, although the steel men are 
already intimating that they need more 
protection to keep out French, German, 
Belgian and Indian iron and steel, and 
the bakers admit that they would like 
to have some hard Canadian wheat in 
their floor, at less than a 42-cent tariff. 
The Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion loudly proclaims its devotion to the 
present tariff law. 

President Sydney Anderson of the 
Millers National Federation thinks the 
American business world is as strongly 
in favor of the protective tariff system 
as ever, “but there is a growing body of 
businessmen who believe that modifica- 
tions of at least some items of the tariff 
downward could be made in the inter- 
est of our foreign trade, and that such 
modifications would tend not only to 
increase imports but also to increase 
exports. * * * Lower duties on wheat 
and flour [note that Mr. Anderson is 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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LOGAN & BRYAN 
BROKERS 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON, GRAIN, COFFEE, 
SUGAR, COTTON SEED OIL & PROVISIONS 


MEMBERS: 
New York Stock Exchange Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Cotton Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange Salt Lake City Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange Montreal Board of Trade 
Chicago Board of Trade Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange Duluth Board of Trade 
Boston Stock Exchange San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 


PARTNERS: 
Benj. B. Bryan, Jr. B. L, Taylor, Jr. 
J. J. Bagley L. Reno 
E. Vail Stebbins 


William F, Kane 


Benj. B. Bryan 
BR. O. Jenkins 


Louis V. Sterling 
James T. 


Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific connecting with important 
intermediate points in the United States and Canada 
Main Office—42 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES: 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 

636 8. Spring 8t. Board of Trade Bldg. 
Biltmore Hotel Congress Hotel 
PASADENA HOLLYWOOD 
BUTTE BILLINGS 


Harry 
Parker M. Paine 


SEATTLE 


Dexter Horton Bldg. 
LONG BEACH 
SPOKANE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bldg. 

841 Montgomery &t. 

SANTA BARBARA SAN JOSE 

vane 


WINNIP OMAHA GRAND RAPIDS 
MONTREAL TORONTO IL CITY HOTSPRINGS,VA. AND OTHER POINTS 

















OIL DEVELOPMENT 
IN VENEZUELA 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Royal Dutch Shell, 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Atlantic Refining Co., 
Gulf Oil Corp., and other large compaaies are 
actively engaged in oil development in Venezuela. 


Union Oil Co. of Cal. has made a contract to 
develop properties of the Pantepec Oil Co. 
Pantepec shares traded in on New York Curb 


Send for descriptive circular. 


A. A. Housman-Gwathmey €% Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
11 Wall Street 
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Pacific Coast Stocks 


Full Information and Analyses 
on request 
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Strassburger 


& Company 
133 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock & Bond Exchange 
e 2 


Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and TransportationCom- 
panies operating in 20 states. 

Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 
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‘At Atlantic City 


OU’LL get a longer carry 

and a longer roll, at At- 
lantic City—just swing easy 
and leave the rest to the 
climate!—You'll not only 
get your drive back on the 
tee, but you'll get back the 
“drive” you need in town!— 
One week-end at The Ambas- 
sador will put you in shape to 
start something back home! 


400 Rooms, $10 or less 


Special health Period Rates 
Get in on them now! 


“he 
nbassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 





Write or wire 
for reservations 



























Faroll Brothers 


BROKERS 






MEMBERS OF 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain 
Provisions, Cotton, Ete. 













Chicago 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 






New York 
74 Broadway 





























Bonds for Investment 


Newburger, Henderson & Loeb 






1512 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
100 Broadway, New York 
Member N.Y. & Phila. Stock Exchanges 












1926 Price Range 
Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Albert Pick Barth wif....... 18% 10 13 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1)ff.... 110% 64 104% 
Amer. Super Power A (1.2)t. 87% 19% 28% 


Amer. Super Power B (1.2)t+. 39 21% 29 
RROON TIE iosescccscesseeee 19% 14% 16% 
ROU A AO) nes sacnosces 207 117 178 
Centrif. Pipe (1)* .......... 27 15% 18 
Cities Service New (1.2)7.... 47% 387% 47% 
Cities Service Pfd. (6)f..... 895% 82% 90% 
Consolidated Laundries (2)*.. 28% 21 21 
PR rere 23% 15% 16% 
Curtiss Aero Pfd. (7)f...... 89% 75% 82 
Durant Meters? ..ccccsocccose 14% 8% 10 
Elect. Bond & Share (1)f.... 86 56% 65% 
Electric Investorst .......... 744% 30% 37% 
Fed. Purchase ‘‘A’’ (3)*..... 35% 29% 31% 
Fed. Purchase ‘‘B’’ (1)*..... 17% 9% 11% 
Ford Motor of Canada (20)f.. 655 $91 397 
General Baking A (5)*...... 719% 44% «654 
General Baking B* .......... 18 5 6% 
Gillette Safety Razor (3)+... 114 89 944% 
Glen Alden Coal (7)f........ 184 188% 178% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubbert.... 40 28 32 
ee) eee 93% 82 8914 
Happiness Candy Store (50c)* 7% 5% 6% 
Hecla Mining (2)f........... 19% 15% 17 
Horn & Hardart (1.50)7..... 62% 41 51% 
International Utilities Bt.... 9% 8% 4% 
Land Ce. of Floridat ........ 47%, 20 20 
Lion Oil & Refining (2)*..... 25% 20 21% 
Metro Chain Storesft........ 50% 25% 32 


Mountain Producers (2.40)+.. 26 23 24 


New York Curb Market 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Oct. 26 


1926 Price Range 


Name and Dividend 


New Mex. & Arizona Landt.. 17 9% 9 
Nipissing Mining (60c)*...... 1% 5 & 
Northern Ohio Powerft ...... 26% 11 12 
Pacific Steel Boiler*.......... 16% 11 13 
Puget Sound P. & L.f....... 66% 26 2 
Reo Motor (80c)f........... 25% 19% 19 
Rickenbacker Motor* ....... 9% 1% 1 
Salt Creek Producers (80c)t. 36 26%, 28 
Servel Corporation Af........ 22% 18% = 13: 


Southeast Pwr. & Lt. newt.. 46% 20 28: 
So’east Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (4)t 69% 59 67 


ci es ee ee 87% 16% 17 
REMMB EINE bs cn5 oe oh a Minis X06 14 6% 8 
Tobacce Products Exportt.... 4% 8% s. 
Tupize Artif, DUET. .6.....< 240 160% 16 
Victor Talking Machineft..... 106% 68 o 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Continental Oil (1)t......... 25% 17% 18 
Mamble Oil (UR) Tis.sccceecs 995 52 54: 
International Pet. (50c)t.... 35% 28% 31 
OR US (7): ARS pees 67% 565% 58 
Prairie O11 & Gas}?.......... 60% 48 50 


Standard Oil of Ind, (2.5)t.. 70% 61% 63 


Standard Oil of N. ¥. (1.4)t 47% 30% 31%, 
Vacuum Oil (2)f............ 109% 94 eR}, 





Note: 

*Listed in the regular way. 

+Admitted to unlisted trading privileges. 
+tApplication made for full listing. 








EAKNESS in other markets 

brought considerable selling to 

the Curb list, especially among 
the industrial issues which lost from 
two to ten points from their prevail- 
ing prices a fortnight ago. The public 
utility group was the strong spot of the 
market, showing both greater resist- 
ance to the decline and a stronger re- 
covery when prices rallied. With a 
few exceptions, the utility shares 
gained practically all their loss and 
some of the leaders, such as American 
Gas & Electric and Cities Service, both 
common and preferred, gained several 
points on the rally over their previous 
level. The earnings statement cover- 
ing twelve months to October showed 
a sharp improvement in Cities Service 
net earnings and there was little sell- 
ing noticed in spite of profit taking 
throughout the rest of the list. 


Industrials Are Irregular 


The oil shares held fairly steady and 
the Standard Oil issues on the Curb, 
on the average, are priced at about 
the same level of a few weeks ago. 
The specialties among the industrials 
were quite irregular. Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber was a little unsettled by 
the threat of litigation to remove the 
present officials but after the early 
selling regained all of its loss and added 
a few points gain to its price of a few 
weeks ago. The motor shares were 
quite weak. Rickenbacker sold as low 
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as 1%, a new low point for the year ar 
shareholders become apprehensive con 
cerning their company’s ability 
weather present competitive state o/ 
affairs in the automobile industry 
Ford Motors of Canada also dropped 
off to a new low point for the year a! 
391 in spite of encouraging statement: 
of officials relative to the progress o! 
the company in the Western provinces 
with cars, trucks and tractors. 


Servel Corporation 


Consistent buying of Servel Corpora 
tion shares is reported as the official: 
of this company announce the produc 
tion in a large way of the new gas 
fired refrigerator. The sales of thi: 
new product will be made through ga: 
companies who, like the electric powe’ 
companies, are anxious to develop use 
for gas which will be spread over th« 
full twenty hours and “iron out” th: 
present peak load problem. This nev 
unit is a Swedish invention, controlle: 
by the Servel Corporation and lend: 
itself to new uses, being fired by gas 
electricity or kerosene. The Corpora 
tion has no new financing in view 
having capitalized the costs of the nev 
departure through financing earlie 
this year, and is provided with ampl 
working capital. The shares at thei 
current level at around $13 seem likel 
to reflect the new earning power antici 
pated by these late developments in th 
company’s affairs. 
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Taking Big Profits on 
High-Grade Securities 


The Investment and Business Forecast of The Magazine 
of Wall Street closes out seven investment issues 
in one week with 50 points net market gain. 














Each week subscribers to The Investment and Business Forecast are apprised of one unusual 
security opportunity,—a stock or a bond which not only provides a substantial yield but also 
gives promise of market profits. A 10 share market commitment (or a $1,000 bond) in just one 
or two of many of the recommendations recently made would have returned the subscriber a 
profit sufficient to pay for the entire service for a full year, for among the issues of this type 
the sale of which we recommended in the last October issue were :— 


Granby Cons. 7’s bought at 103 and closed out around 128. 
Kings Co. Elev. Ist 4’s bought at 77 and closed out around 80%. 
Mid-Continent Pet. 6%4’s bought at 103 and closed out around 104%. 
Shaffer Oil & Rfg. pfd. bought at 90 and closed out around 106. 
Oriental Devel. 6’s bought at 88 and closed out at 92. 

Amer. Pr. & Lt. 6’s bought at 97 and closed out around 100. 
Continental Baking pfd. bought at 92 and closed out around 89. 


It will be- noticed that Continental Baking Pfd. showed a loss of approximately three points. 
thus illustrating the manner in which we conduct our Service. - We not only have an extremely 
high percentage of accuracy but cut our losses short while letting profits ride where there is a 
possibility of a substantial advance. 


Six Special Selections for Each Subscriber 


In addition to the regular service, we have been compiling for each new subscriber a special in- 
dividual list of six stocks which do not appear in the regular advices and are not a part of the 
regular service. We keep a daily watch over these issues and at the opportune time advise the 
subscriber to take his profit. This is a highly specialized individual service and in the past six 
months the recommendations have averaged over five points on each stock, or 32 points on each 
group of six stocks recommended. 


Bargains in Dividend Paying Issues 


The Bargain Indicator Department of the Forecast enables subscribers to place their funds in income paying preferred 
and common stocks at prices which show a market profit greatly in excess of the yield on the stocks. In the past six 
months this department has recommended all told 37 high grade investment stocks at an average yield of 6.84 per cent 
and which have shown a market appreciation of 154 points. 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE SERVICE 


Service Report Unusual Opportunities 

1.—An 8-page service report issued regularly every Tues- 5.—One or two recommendations each week of high grade 
day, with occasional special issues covering important securities with possibilities for market profit. Genuine 
changes in the technical position—sent by air mail bargains, critically analyzed—and we tell you when 
if desired. Subscribers living outside the over-night to sell 
mail delivery zone may have a brief summary of the Bonds 
technical position advices sent collect by night or 6§—Kach week tables of standard bonds for income only 
day letter telegram or in coded fast wires. 


‘Colorgraphs 











and also for income and market profit. 
Trend of Leading Industries 





2.—The Magazine of Wall Street colorgraphs of Business, 
Money, Credit and Securities. 


Technical Position 
8.—The technical position and trading recommendations 
showing what and when to buy and sell,—in continuing 
tables. 
Bargain Indicator 
4.—Dividend paying preferred and common stocks for 
income and profit. 


Use this 


7.—A thorough survey of the various fields of industry 
and finance. 
Replies by Mail or Wire 
8.—Prompt replies to inquiries for opinions regarding a 
reasonable number of listed securities (limited only 
to 12 issues in any one communication)—or the stand- 
ing of your broker. 
A Special Wire or Letter 
9.—A special wire or letter when any important change 
is foreseen in the technical position. 


INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
coupon of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


to test Weekly 
Wire 


The Investment Service 
° Wanted? 
and Business Forecast sal 
0 No 





Nov. 6 


I enclose check for $75 to cover my test subscription to The Investment 


and Business Forecast for the next six mon 


(C0 Wire me collect upon receipt of this, what 
trading position to take, naming eight stocks. 


The Investment and Business Forecast is the only Service Conducted by or Affiliated with The Magazine of Wall Street 
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Cities Service Stockholders 
Get a Detailed Report 
Every Month! 


When you own Cities Service Common stock you get 
unusually frequent information about the condition of 
the. $600,000,000 organization behind your investment. 
On the first of every month you get a detailed earnings 
statement and business report. 


At its present price Cities Service Common stock pays 
you a net yield of about 812% in cash and stock 
dividends. 


Send for full information. 


oar | 
| | 
Hienr herty | 
| & ny 
I GO WALL ST. NEW YORK | 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 

| 
Please send me full information about Cities Service Common stock. 
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(Continued from page 93) 
willing to take them together] would 
undoubtedly facilitate the export of 
flour from this country, as with the 
present tariff, the better grades of 
wheat, at Buffalo, normally run within 
a few cents of the Canadian price plus 
the tariff. In other words, as to the 
better grades of wheat we are normally, 
under the existing tariff, above the 
world price level. This fact makes the 
export of flour exceedingly difficult to 
maintain.” Mr. Anderson is one of 
those who think that as time goes on 
manufacturers will be less interested 
in duties on their products and farmer’s 
more in those on theirs. He does not 
indicate, however, that there is any 
chance that eventually the American 
manufacturer will be so interested in 
his exports and their cheap production 
that he will favor free trade in food 
stuffs for his workers and throw the 
farmer overboard, as English industry 
did in such a situation 75 years ago. 
That was the deeper meaning carried 
by Question 7, but the question was too 
condensed to be plain to most of those 
who answered it. 

While the woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers, with the highest duty on 
their products, and also on wool, that 
they have ever had, are in the business 
dumps, their association declares that 
it has nothing to say on the tariff ques- 
tion. Not so, the Carded Woolen Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which affords a 
fine example of manufacturing indus- 
try and agriculture colliding head on. 
This association wants to tell the world 
that it has nothing but contempt for 
the Fordney-McCumber law. Concern- 
its 31-cent duty on raw wool, regard- 
less of quality, one of the association’s 
pamphlets says: “It is an instrument 
for the stifling of industry, the adulter- 
ation of wool clothing and the spoila- 
tion of the many for the benefit of the 
few.” This industry votes “Yes” on the 
proposal to revise the tariff. 

The Tariff Commission fares better 
than might have been expected in view 
of its fondnéss for not making up its 
mind on anything and its endless in- 
ternal quarrels. However, in view of the 
fact that during four years of a meas- 
ure of control of tariff rates it has been 
so considerate of American industries 
as to lower the Fordney-McCumber law 
duties only on brush handles and live 
quail (and the brush industry de- 
manded the former) it is, perhaps, not 
surprising that a protectionist group 
should vote to continue the commission. 
Some of those participating in the 
symposium would abolish the flexible 
provisions of the tariff law and somé 
would abolish the commission. 

The only professional banker to re 
spond to the questionnaire was Evans 
Woolen, president of the Fletcher Sav 
ings and Trust Company, Indianapolis 
who happened to be a Democratic candi- 
date for the United States Senate; he 
made his fight mainly on tariff-reform 
grounds. His response takes the form 
of a copy of a speech which vigorously 
denounces the present tariff law as hav- 
ing been the cause of increased prices 


(Please turn to page 98) 
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These Two Books 
will Help You 


Studies in 
Stock Speculation 


Vols. I and II 


This series has 
brought a _ turn- 
ing point in the 
lives of many 
traders and in- 
vestors. It has 
given them the 
background of 
assured confi- 
dence and cool 
judgment which 
comes with an 
understanding of 
fundamental con- 
ditions, instead 
of the haphazard, 
slipshod method 
of operating with the majority. 
These books will do the same for 
you. 


THEY WILL HELP YOU— 


—determine when to buy, when to 
sell and when to remain neutral; 

—detect manipulation, distribution, 
accumulation ; 

—Forecast turning points; 

—interpret market action; 

—avoid losses; 

—increase profits ; 


Partial Contents: 


—Ways of Determining the Turning Points 

—Short Selling 

—Picking the Peak to Sell 

—How to Study the Market 

—Marking Down the Original Cost 

—Are Charts An Aid to Trading? 

—Explaining the Stock Market Cycle 

—Earnings as a Measurement of Stock 
Values 

—How to Analyze a Balance Sheet 

—Developing Investment Discrimination 

—tlow to Operate with a Close Stop 

—Long Distance Trading vs. Tape Reading 

—How Pyramids Must Be Planned and 
Worked Out 

—ollowing the Leaders 

~-Cost of Cupidity or How Avarice Im- 

_ pairs the Trader’s Vision 
~Pyramiding Practice vs. Theory 


["—-————— ORDER —————— 
The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Send “Studies in Stock Speculation,” 
vols. I and II. 


| 

| 

| 

TI inclose $8.75. 
r Send C. O. D. $8.75 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


eAn Unfatling Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and _busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 





AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND [I ELEGRAPH ComPpaANy 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 

















Manley - Andrew Co. 


Incorporated 
“7% and 8% Preferreds” 
1451 Broadway New York City 
Phones Wisconsin 7874-7875 











COMPOUNDED 
Semi - Annually 


on investments; in monthly payments 

or lump sums; Safety; Real Estate Se- 

curity; Tax: Exempt; State Supervision. 
Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loar Ay n 






































“WEEKLY OIL ANNALIST” 
Free 


If you want to keep posted on 
latest developments in the oil, coal 
and gas industries; if you want to 
know what the Standard Oil and In- 
dependents are doing; if you want 
concise opinions on seasoned oil, 
coal and gas securities, whether 
to buy or sell; or if you want to 
follow developments in any promi- 
nent Independent or Standard Com- 
pany—write for the “Weekly Oil 
Annalist” MW—which will be sent 
you without obligation. 


HERKINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WEEKLY On ANNaLIst 











Investment Securities 


Telephone Rector 0260 NEW YORK CITY 


150 BROADWAY 





























Where Is The Motor Car 
Industry Going? 


Large profits for a few companies, small and shrinking profits for 
some others have thrown the motor share market into confusion this 
Autumn. What is the cause? 


Does it lie in efficient versus inefficient selling? 

Is it found in good versus bad production methods? 

Or is it centered in the keenest competition the trade has ever seen? 
These questions, leading to a logical solution of a major 


problem of the industry, will be discussed shortly in a series 
of special analytical articles in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


THE NEW YORK NEWS BUREAU ASSOCIATION 
42-44 NEW STREET NEW YORK CITY 


THE WALL STREET NEWS, 
42-44 New St., New York. 
Gentlemen :— 
Send me The Wall Street News daily for three months, check for $2.50 enclosed. 

















(Continued from page 96) 
that cost the farmers of Indiana, alone, 
$33,000,000 a year. - “That is always 
the purpose of a protective tariff,” he 
says, “to raise prices”—and he finds. 
the present law aimed to raise them 
59% more than its predecessor. 

Much as many of the respondents 
dislike to have it so, the majority view 
is that the tariff will be the main issue 
in the 1928 political campaign. One of 
them remarks that it is the big issue 
this year and will surely be in 1928 

In review, it may be said that, s: 
far as this symposium is representative 
American industry is not forsaking it 
ancient idol of high protection, is stil! 
far more concerned about the hom: 
than the foreign market, though bs 
ginning to be worried about the latter 
and will bitterly oppose the efforts o' 
the international bankers to interna 
tionalize America commercially a: 
well as financially. The America: 
manufacturer is convinced that he ca 
hold the home market and sell abroa: 
as much as he needs to; he is not in 
terested in the complexities of the laws 
of international trade. Anyway, ii 
those laws mean that he must choos« 
between protection and more foreigr 
business, he will jettison the latter anc 
international finance, and our foreig? 
loans along with it, if necessary. And 
the American farmer, already tasting 
some tariff sweets, and foreseeing 2 
plethora of them as population out- 
grows domestic agricultural produc 
tion, appears to be forsaking his tradi- 
tional fondness for a low tariff system 
Evidently nothing but the collapse of 
protected prosperity will convince the 
business world of the United States 
that the “sun do move” and the world 
is not the same as it was before 1914 


Important Dividend Announcements 


Note—To obtain a dividend directly 
from the company the stockholder must 
have his stock transferred to his name 
before the date of the closing of the 
company’s books. 


Ann’l Amount Stock Pay 
Rate Declared Record able 


$7 Am. Smel. & Ref. pf.$1.75 Q 11-6 

$6 Assoc. D. Gds. Ist pf.$1.50 Q 11-13 
$7 Assoc. D. Gds. 2d pf..$1.75 Q 11-13 
$4 Borden _ cm. F Q@ 11-15 


11-12 
11-30 


° 1 
5% General Asphalt pf... 
7% Hercules Powder ....1 
$7 Illinois Central cm.... 
$2% Inland Steel cm 
$3 Lig. & Myers Tob. cm.$0.75 
$3 Lig. & M. Tob. ‘‘B’’.$0.75 
7% Int’! Harvester pf.... 
8% Kinney, G. 
$3 Lehn & Fink 
$2 Maytag Co. 
$7 Midcont. Petrol. pf.. 
$4 Mont. Ward om. 
$3 Munsingwear 
7% Nat'l Biscuit pf 
$7 Nat’l Cloak & Suit pf.$1.75 
$0.80 Nat’l Pr. & Lt. cm...$0.20 
$4 Nat’l Supply $1.00 
$2 Orpheum Cire, cm..$0. a 
$2.40 Packard Motor 
$1% Pure Oil Co. cm.. 
Pure Oil Co. cm.. 
$4 Rep. Ir. 
$2 Skelly Oil 
$5 Union Tank Car cm,..$1. 25 
$8 United Drug = $2.00 Q 11-15 
™ Woolworth, 7 Q@ 11-10 
. Woolworth, F. Ww. SL, 00 Ext 11-10 
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Business Opportunities 


BUSINESS 
| OPPORTUNITIES 








SEAL PRESSES 


2 CORPORATIONS 
NOTARY~ LODGES 
SPECIAL @MESIGNS~ 
"AUGUST BEKKEVOLD 
60 ANN ST.-NEW YORK 








Dividends 





eid Ice Cream Corporation 


(ne regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
share upon the Preferred Stock of 
Reid Ice Cream Corporation, issued 
outstanding, has been declared pay- 
December 1, 1926 to stockholders of 

cord at the close of business November 
1926. Dividend checks will be_for- 
led by the Chemical National Bank 

New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 75c 
share upon the Common Stock of the 
Ice Cream Corporation, issued and 
tanding, has been declared payable 

nuary 8, 1927 to stockholders of record 
the close of business December 20, 

Dividend checks will be forwarded 
, the Chemical National Bank of New 


WILLIAM J. WELLER, 
Treasurer. 





The Borden Company | 


Common Stock Dividend No. 67 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 

per share and an extra dividend of 25c 

per share have been declared on the out- 

standing common stock of this Company, 

payable December 1, 1926, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business No- 

vember 15, 1926. Books do not close. 

Checks will be mailed. 

WILLIAM P. MARSH, 

Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, September 29, 1926. 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents (.50) a 
share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable November 15th, 1926, to 
common stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 1, 
Checks will be mailed. 
will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


1926. 
Transfer books 


OIL, GOLD, SILVER, LEAD, ASBESTOS 


Will give large interest in Texas oil lease ‘ 


for finishing well now down 1260 feet. Als 
substantial interest for financing equi 
ment on large lead and gold mines now i 
big ore. Principals only. V. Newman, 78 
West 85th Street, New York City. 


CAPITAL SEEKS SOUND YOUNG PROJ- 
ECTS. Have you one? Important in- 
formation FREE if you act immediately. 
DICKINSON COMPANY, 29 So. La Salle 
t., Chicago, Ill. 








Charters 


DELAWARE incorporator; charters; fees small; 
forms. Chas. C. Guyer, 901 Orange St., Wilming- 
ton, Vel. 








Dividends 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation 

Chicago, U. S. A., Oct. 20, 1926. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 

tion held October 20, 1926, the regular 

quarterly dividend of $1. 50 per share was 


declared payable on November 15, 1926 to 
— of record on October 30th, 





The stock transfer books will not be 
closed for dividend purposes. 
W. J. ZUCKER, Secretary. 


Independent Oil and Gas 
Company 


Tulsa, Okla., October 25, 1926. 
Dividend No. 17 
Notice is hereby given that the Directors 
of this Company, at the regular quarterly 
meeting held October 25, 1926, declared a 
cash dividend for the fourth quarter of 
1926 of 25c per share, payable January 17, 
1927 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 30, 1926. 
R. M. RIGGINS, Secretary,Treasurer. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


A dividend of 1%% in cash (37% cents 
per share), and also an extra dividend of 
one-half of one per cent in cash (12% cents 
per share), has been declared on the com- 
mon stock of this company, payable 
December 1, 1926, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 10, 1926. 


RAWLEIGH WARNER, Treasurer. 














MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 

New York, October 28th, 1926. 
‘ne Board of Directors of the Martin- 
rry Corporation has this day declared 
ivider.d of Fifty (50c) Cents a share 
the capital stock of the corporation, 
a, able December 1st, 1926, to stockholders 
record November 15th, 1926. The 

sfer books will not close. 
F. M. SMALL, President. 





CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
_ ne Directors have this day declared a 
“ribution of 62 cents per share on 
Capital stock of the Company, payable 
2>mber 27, 1926 to stockholders of record 
he close i page December 1, 1926. 
WELCH, Secretary. 
’ York, Guede 26, 1926. 


REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 20 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, a 
dividend of 1% on the Common Stock was 
declared payable December 1, 1926 to 
Stockholders of record November 15, 1926. 
RICHARD JONES, Jr., Secretary. 


International 
Combustion Engineering Corporation 
Dividend No. 24 

A dividend of fifty cents per share has been 
deciared on the capital stock of this Corporation 
payable November 30th, 1926, to stockholders of 


record at the close of b 
19th, 1926. 





usiness on November 


George H. Hansel, Treasurer 
Mew York, October 29, 1926. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


PER THOUSAND 
For $ 1 WAS) IN 50.000 LOTS 


COMPLETE 


25,000 @ $1.50 per M — 12,500 @ $1.75 per M 
On our 20 lb. Paramount Bond 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
GEO. MCRRISON COMPANY 
552 West 22nd St. New York City 


LITHOGRAPHED ENVELOPES TO MATCH 
«51.50 PER THOUSAND IN 25,000 LOTS 








Dividends 





International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice of Dividend No. 12 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divideno 
of 25c. United States Currency per share 
has been declared, and that the same wil 
be payable on or after the 15th day of 
November, 1926, in respect to the sharet 
specified in amy Bearer Share Warrants of 
the Company upon presentation and de- 
pate ll of coupons No. 12 at the following 

ank 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 

60 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Compan> 
22 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 

15 Cockspur Street, London, S. W. } 

England. 
OR 
The Offices of the International Petroleur 
Company, Limited, 

56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 

The payment to shareholders of record ai 
the close of business on the 6th day of 
November, 1926, and whose shares are 
represented by registered Certificates wil 
be made by cheque, mailed from the offices 
of the Company on the 13th day of Novem- 
ber, 1926. 

The transfer books will be closed from 
the 8th day of November to the 15th day of 
November, 1926, inclusive, and no Bearer 
Share Warrants will be “‘split’’ during thar 
period. 

By Order of the Board. 

J. R. CLARKE, Secretary 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada, 
25th October, 1926. 





United States Heh Man Machinery 


CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors deciared this day a regular quarterly 
dividend of $.75 per share and an extra $.25 per 
share on the outstanding common stock, pay: 
able December 1. 1926, to hoicers of record at 
the close of business November 20, 1926. 
Transter books will not be closed. 

M. j. WHITE, Treasurer. 
October 27. 1926. 














To Presidents of Corporations: 


Keep the largest group of bona fide investors informed of your Companys expansion 
by publishing your dividend notices in these columns. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1986 













The Elliott-Fisher installation 
pictured here doesW.W.Lana- . 
han &§ Co.’s accounting work 
far better than their old method. 
Their customers have noticed 
the improvement.. Ask us to 
prove that Elliott-Fisher can do 
as much for you. 










This accounting system won’t 
“break” with the market! 


N a bear market—when prices are crashing—when margin ac- 
counts are in danger—does your accounting system tell you 
exactly, instantly, just how every account stands on your books? 
Even on 3,000,000-share days does your accounting system keep 








up to the minute? Or does it fail you when you need it most? NEW 
Without adding a single name to your payroll—without making ; : 
any change in your accounting system, you can gain quicker con- The Automatic Electric 
trol of your business with Elliott-Fisher accounting machines. To the mechanically perfect Elliott- 





Fisher Machine has been added— 
electricity. All the exclusive Elliott- 
Fisher features have been retained 
The ability of this machine to do several jobs at once shortens —power now does what hands once 
office hours. It posts to stock journal, ledger, daily confirmation, did. Just Write—Elliott-Fisher does 
and monthly statement in one operation. Because it strikes a the Rest—Just Right. 
general balance at closing hour every day, it 
puts the figure facts of your business right at 
your finger tips. 

Get the facts from brokers who use Elliott- 
Fisher in their own business. An interesting 
booklet, “‘ Behind the Broker’s Books’’ contains 
numerous examples of Elliott-Fisher installa- 
tions. It shows how Elliott-Fisher cuts account- 
ing expenses, how it speeds up customer’s ser- 
vice, how it fits into any accounting system. 
The coupon below will bring you your copy. 
Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Service and Supplies are second only in importance to machines. 
You can depend absolutely on E-F Service and EFCO Supplies. ! - PRCEPERERE SEER eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
» 
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Several jobs at once 































Elliott-Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Please mail me a copy of “Behind the 
Broker’s Books.” There is no charge or obligation. 

























Elliott - Fisher COC eC ee ; i 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC = 
Acco ON@ING MACHINES with the FLAT WRITING SURFACE 
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